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PK,KI' ArK 


Trtts volumo is Uio contiiiuiilion of jin niiulo hist year to 

present <a unifonn statistical ]»ict/in*e of llie A diiiii list ration of India. 
The object is not so nmcli to snpjily a readable narrative, Avliicb. 
must be vague and destitute of authority, as a vA ork of reference in 
which all important facts regarding the administration may be found 
set forth in orderly array, for the use of otlicials and jmblic writei’S 
no less tlian for the infoi’maiion of onlinary readers. The n>a.tei’ials, 
consisting of tlie Annual Administration J.leport of each of the great 
lh’(*sideu(;ies and Provinces, and of Jleports of departments, are so 
confused, and in some cases contradictory, as to defy generalization. 
Nevertheless uniform results have been arrived at, with considera- 
ble accuracy, in the case of almost every branch of the admiui.stra- 
tioii except that which includes the Civil and Criminal Courts, Po- 
lice and Jails. The Chapters on the Area and Population of India, 
Finance and the Feudatory States, will be found to contain much 
information that is new or Inis not hitherto been presented in 
a compact form. AVliere infoianation on otlier subjects, such as 
Trade, is wanting, use has been made of the Statistical Abstract re- 
lating to British India, presented to Parliament ; although, iu the few 
instances in which comparison is possible, the results iu that Ab- 
stract do not accurately correspond with those now being worked 
out by the Financial Department of the Government of India. 

India, however, will soon be independent of the necessarily imper- 
fect Returns compiled in London. A Census of Bombay Island, of the 
North-Western Provinces, of the Central Provinces, of Berar and of the 
Punjab, has been taken since 1864. The detailed results of the two k.sl 
appp.ared too late to be used iu this volume. On Stii Septembei 



1865, ott the recommendation of the Governor General in Coitiicil, 
the Secretary of State sanctioned the undertaking of a Census of all 
India in 1871, when the Decennial Census of the rest of the British 
Empire is to be taken. Tlie Local Governments in India, and the 
Statistical Committee in Calcutta, have been asked to make the ne- 
cessary preparations by Jaiiuaiy 1870. Ordei-s ha\'e been issued for 
the prejmration of a Gazetteer of each of the ten Provinces of which 
non-feudatory British India consists, and special ofiicere are being select- 
ed to superintend and edit the work in each. A Sanitary Commissioner 
has been appointed for each of the Provinces, In addition to the Sa- 
nitary Commissioner with the Government of India who will direct the 
results of the sanitary and meteorelogical observations of the Local 
Commissioners into one focus. The Calcutta Statistical Committee’s 
Trade tables appear every month, and a body of financial statistics 
stretching, back for a series of yeare is now under preparation in the 
Financial Department. The most important of the reforms, how- 
ever, intrpduced on the suggestion of that Committee, consists in the 
use by all the Local Governments, in their annual Reports, of a series of 
judicial and administrative tables based on the recommendations of 
the International Statistical Congreas. These tables are uniform 
for all India, and will come into use in each Government in the 
Administration Reix>rta of 1868-69. A few have appeared in those 
of 1867*68. Whenever all these uniform Reports appear, when the 
results of the Census of 1871 are known, and when the recently ap- 
pointed sanitary and meteorological officers have registered a body of 
accurate vital statistics, India will not be behind any civilized country 
in the matter of statistical empiiry with which administrative effi- 
ciency is so closely connected. 

Serampore, 

20^/< Novemhf^r, 1868. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
PART L 

The Adiiiiiiistratioii of India in 1866-67. 

(H AFTER 1. 

A HE A, I^OPCU riOX AND LANGUAGES. 


Since tlie conquest of tlie Punjab by Lord Dalliousie in 1849 
and of Pegu in 1852 the boundaries of Britisli India, exclud- 
ing Ad(Ui and tlie Straits Se(-tleinents, liave Ix^eii the Suliinan 
rang-e, tlie Karakorum an<l the watershed of the Plimalayas- 
on the north excejit at Nepaul and Bhootan ; the sea on the 
west and south ; and a jiuigle line marked by no natural feature 
stretching from ilu? Yoma range irregularly in a south-east direc- 
tion to the tenth parallel of latitude. Roughly, British India 
may be said to he included within latitude 8° and 37'" and lon- 
gitude ()iU 44' and DJf 3tV involving ri,2()0 miles of external 
boundary. From Tenasserim by the Himalayas to (Vpe Monze 
in Simlh the inhwd frontier is 4(180 miles, while the consf lino 
from the Straits Settlements to Kurrachee is (>580. The Statist! ■* 
cal Abstract jmblished in 181)7 <lescril)es British India a,s havino- 
an area of 955,238 square miles, and a population estimated at 
1 44,07 4,0 15 ; and the Native Shrtes an area of 596,790 square miles 
and a population of 47,909,199, or a total area of 1,552,028 and 
population of 192,573,814. This is slightly Jess in area alone, 
than the extent of all Europe without Russia, which is 1,686,11/' 
square miles, but the population of Europe is only 189,475,968. 
^Jlic following statistics, showing a smaller area and larger popu- 
lation, are compiled from the latest detailed returns in India, 


Vt)I.. XU.. I’ARX 1. 


A 



India. 


FRENCH AND POllTUGUESE INDIA. 

The only foreign European powers wlio now rule any por-r 
tion of the Peninsula of India, are Erarrce and Portugal. The 
Danes ceiled their 8(*ttleiinuits of IVaiupiebar, Freiloriksnagore 
or Seramporc and a })ieeo of ground at Dalasdre., to the East In- 
dia CoiTi])an,y for £1-J5,00(), under the Treaty of 22nd Eebruary 
1845, By the last census of 180(3 the 'whole population of tiie 
French possessions 'was 2201)00 souls and their superficial ex- 
tent 49,000 Jiedarcs or 122,500 acres ; — 


Name. 

Locality. j 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

French — 




Okandomagorc 

Karica! 

On tlic ]I(u»gldy .. 'I 

Coroiaaudcl .. | 


1)2,070 

Ptmdickciy 

Yanaou 

Make 

Portuguese — 

l)jtU> 

(’oast ... 

jjijakbai* ...j 

104 

171,217 

Goa 

jWosU;ni ( '4)ast 

1,00G 

:)(k),788 

Damnun 

Dill 

(’oucau (''oast 

8ootJj (Jua^st of Kattywar... 

1 Not luiowii. 

'11,808 


French, and Portuguese territory are adiuiuish.T(Hl by a Governor 
OeneraVthe former from Pon(]icl)ery and the latter froui Goa. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

The vast onpirc of Britisli India, wliich may thus bo Siiid in 
round nmribers to e:!?tend over a million and a half of sipiare laih's 
ainl to be iiiljabitcd by a Imiidred and ninety millions of p(.‘ 0 |)le, 
is adminiKterecI, chkdly dir^:etly, In- English ohicials uinlev a Vicis 
roy and OoYf-rnor Gj. jjeval, but to some extent indirectly tlirough 
Native CbieK who shdl retain semi-iudepi'ndent ]Hnvers and en- 
joy hiTgv.^ revenues, guidi’d \ty English oliicers. jii KS57 the fol- 
lowing was »,'Stimate<l to be tli(‘ area and population undeu* the 
Native I'euihiiorias, and tlu^ tela] was not seriously aifeeted by 
the results of the Mutiny, for what Lapsed froui chiefs wdio rebel- 
led wan to a large extent conferred on those who maintained their 
allegiance ; — 

Square Miles, Paq>ulation, 
Bengal, (all India except 
Madras and Bombay) 315, 53S $8,702,206. 

liadraa, ... 51,802 5,21$h71 

Bombay, ... ... ■ 00,575 4,4(30,070 

l^iye chiefs thus continue to administer nearly a half of the 
|rea and more than a fourth of all India, under Her Majesty’s 
Governiucnt mtd with the assistance- of English political officers,, 



Brit i'th I iulia — T (i G u verjunen L 
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The East India Company was estaldislied in 1599. In 1G36 Mr. 
Bonghton, a sliiiKs surgeon, obtained the privilege of planting fac- 
tories in Bengal. The Presidency of Madras was constituted in 
1():19, that of Bombay in 1GG2 and that of Bengal in 1G82. In 
1773 the Govenioi' ui' Bengal was made tTOVornor General of In- 
dia with, certain powers, chiefly political and financial, over the 
other two. In 1784 the Board of Control was created in Eng- 
land. In 1858 the East India Company ceased to rule, and 
a Secretary of State with a Council of 15 members took 
its place. In 18G1 the Indian Councils’ Act was pass- 
ed. With tlie exception of the transfer of North Canara 
from Madras to B()in].)ay and the addition of Sindh to Bom- 
bay on the compiest of tliat province, these Presidencies have 
rc.'tained very ncjuly their original linnts, including the pro- 
vinces coiKpuo'ed from tJie Peishwa and Guicovvar between IcSOO 
and 1818. But tiie succession of conquests in Norfhern and 
Ccoitral India and Bnrmah gradually led to tlie Ibrniation of 
si'parate jurlsdiitiioiis under Lieutenant Governors and Cliief 
CV>mmissiom;rs. Iii 185o the Governor General ceased to exer- 
cisi^ .'iny more direct siq)ervision over Lower Bengal than over the 
rest of India, For ])oiitical and adjninisti'ative purposes the 
\vli().le of Britisli India has, during the past six years, been. divided 
into fen local ad.ininistrations supervised by the Viceroy and Go- 
vernor General in (Council, though the Ih’esideucios of Madras 
and Bombay have retained their old dignity, being in direct 
cori’espondenco with tlie Secretary of State as well as under 
tlie Governor Geiu'ral, and each having a Governor, Comman- 
dcr-in-Chief and Conucil composed of tliese officials and t’wo 
civilians. Berar is administered for the Nizam. Mysore also is 
under a sjiecial administration, but Coorg is directly a British pro- 
vince. All except the first four are more directly under the super- 
vision of the Governor Gtmcral in Council. Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal have each a Legislative Council as well as a High Court. 
These Councils, as well as the Legislative Council of the Gover- 
nor General, consist of the Executive members, of two repre- 
sentatives of the English mercantile community and two or three* 
representatives of the Natives, as extraordinaiy members. 
North-Western Provinces have a High Court and the Punjab a 
Chief Court. The Governor General’s Council for making laws, 
legislates for all India in general and for the Provinces which 
have no legislatures of their own in detail, tliesc Provinces beings 
represented by officials. The Governor General must sanction 
every Act of the three subordinate Councils before it can become 
law, and the Secretary of State for India may advise Her Majesty 
to veto any Act of the Governor General’s Council 



BrUisli India irUhODi tflie F^ndatfiry atea 
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Bi'itish ImiUt. 




7lte Prorinciaf (Jovenimr.nts. 


According to the latest local returns, British India, without 
the Feudatory States, thus contains a population of 145 J millions 
covering an area of 944,016 square miles or 154 jxjr s(.fuare mile. 
The administration of all the Provinces is ikjvv nearly uniform. In 
.some of the more backward portions oi‘ each all the law's have 
not been introduccMl, an;l even in the older Provinces there are 
still districts where a speedier judicial procedure is observed. 
Each Province is divide'd into ZillaJis or Districts or large (Jonntics, 
under Collector-Magistrates or Deputy Conmiissioners with Joints, 
Deputies, Assistants and Extra^Assistants. These Districts are in 
most cases gi()n])iKl into Divisions, each under a Commissioner 
supervised by a Revenue Botml or Financial Commissioner. Eng- 
lish Counties average 1,000 square miles in extcint. In India they 
are much larger, lu Bombay, for instauce, Collectorates average 
about 6,000 sqiiare miles and Khandeish is supposcal to be 15,000 
square miles. In Maihas there are no Commissioners. There 
is no Revenue Board or Financial Commissioner in Bomhayv 
There are two Revenue Cominissioncrs, between wTiom the Collec- 
t*orates are divided. It has Ixuni lately jwoposed to ap|X)int a third 
Revenue Commissioner and to ])ut the minor Political Agencies' 
under thcj three'. The Rewenue Commissioner there corre'sponds 
immediately with Covernment ami is also Police ComnHssioneir 
of his Division. Each District liJis a treasury ami a jail. In 
Lower Bengal Districts are brok(ui up into Subdivisions under 
Joint, Assistant or Dc'puty Magistrates. 

Looking at the Provinces in the order of their relative impor-; 
tanc^e we have the following results : — - 



Province. 

i 

Square n)iles. 

Population. | 

+9 

1 ^ 00 ' 

c cq ^ 

M r- 5 1 - 
^ fl '5 to 
^ P GC 

S r*i r-i 

1 

Total Revenue; 
from tliat: 
Budget Es-: 
tiniate, 1 

1. 

Bengal 

226,552 

39,567,675 

X 

3,831,370 

£ 

15,237,990 

2. 

N. W. Provinces ... 

83,369 

30,110,615 

4,040,000 

5,916,510 

3 ! 

Madras ... 

124,251 

22,644,519 

14 305,500 

7,512,655 

4. 

Bombay ... ..,i 

143,606 

94,850 

12,820,848 

.1, 566, 900 

8,947,070 

5. 

Bnnjah ... 

14,820,302 

1,915,200 

3,455,610 

6. 

Central Provinces ... 

114,718 

9,104,511 

613,600 

1,107,730 

7. 

Oiulh 

20,142 

8,326,047 

1,180,810 

1,402,690 

%. 

British Biirmah 

90^000 

2,330,453 

577,450 

1,176^240 


Mysore ... 

27.003: 

3,900,735 

754,921 

1,091,668 

\ 

Berar (Hyderabad) . . . 

* 17,334 

1,586,047 

393,549 

23,3701 

470,044 


Coorg 

2,116^ 

115,827 

1 41,015 


G 


Tht h'Oi'Nicial Officials and Troops. 


The Troops emphwod and the number of Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vants, are give]) in the following Table : — 


rroviiice. 

Niimlvcr of Co- 
venanted Civil 
Servants actu- 
1 ally employ- 

ed. 

Number of Bri- 
tish Troops. 

ca 

. . 

K) 

“sr 

CD ^ 

a; 

c -*-> 

k; 

Hen gal 

219 

4,1 08 

11,094 

Noj'th Western Provinces 

109 

8,189 

9,035 

Madras 

138 

3,427 

17,425 

Bombay 

97 

8,190 

21,257 

Pun jab 

GO 

14,100 

20,792 

0,454 

Omtral Provinces ... 

14 

2,843 

Ondh 

21 

4,548 

2,874 

Britisli Burmah 

1 

1,930 

2,929 

iMvsore 

In Native >Stato.s, llie relations 
of wliicli vqth the Briiislj 
Oovernuieut are manage') by 
llesidents acting under tin; 
orders of the (lovernor tie* 
THMul in Oonncil 

1 

1,929 

0,311 

Hyderabad 

2 

2,52-1 

10,772 

Ptaj])Ootan5i 


1,125 

5,137 

Central India 


3,838 

7,871 

Total ... 

Directly under the Government 

71G 

57,117 

I2K,85] 

of India 

10 

ddiesc total 

Is are t]>e 

On leave 

122 

troops exclusive of oGi- 
cers, as per official re- 

Total of Civil Service posts ... 

848 

turns of 
1807. 

1st August 


Madrajs* 

Madras consists of 20 Districts, including the City. Their ap- 
•proximate area and population are as follows ; — 




Madras- 


t 


District, 

Square mih^s. 

Population. 

1- M;idras City 

27 

720,000 

2. (biijjam ... 

3,743 

949,747 

V'izugnpatam 

r),335 

1,2.h4,24.‘5 

Godavery ... 

7,o34 

], 270.2(10 

KLstna ... 

8,353 

],022,.724 

G. Nellore ... 

8, .'>07 

996,877 

C'iidda])a}i 

0J2T 

1,014,2.17 

Bellary ... 

11,490 

1,077,715 

9- Kiiriiool ... 

7,004 

083,147 

Id. Madras ... 

3,073 

005,221 

11. North Arcot 

! (>,874 

! 1,.588,104 

1^. South Arcot 

4,9Gl 

1,135.961 

13. Tanjore ... 

3,73G 

1,057,285 

11. Trichinopoly 

3,097 

809,580 

15. Madura ... 

9,07G 

1,792,737 

IG. Tiuiievelly 

5,145 

1,339,374 

17. Coiiribatoro 

8,417 

1,192,433 

IB. Salem 

7,008 

],2G8,;100 

Id. South Canara 

3,G78 

04;C002 

2i). Malabar... 

0,2.59 

1,587,312 


124,250 

22,044,519 


Each District ranges from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in ex- 
tent. Tin; Districts of (hinjani, V^zagapafam, Godavery and Kist- 
na arc on the nortli-reast coast, to the east of the Central Pro- 
vinces iind Hyderahad. The otlier east coast districts are Nel- 
lore, Madras, South A root, Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly, the 
last named being situated in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
To the west of Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast of 
tlic peninsula, arc the Travancore and Cochin territories, govern- 
ed by Feudatory Raja.hs, and north of these state's, on the same 
coast, are the Madras districts of Malabar and Soutli Canara. 
The central districts of the Presidency are those of Coiinbatore» 
Trichinopoly and Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and those 
of Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah and North Arcot between the 
Mysore country, which intervenes between Canara and Bellary, 
and Nellore. The water supply of the several districts is some- 
what varied. The average annual rain-fall during the past five 
years, ranged from 17'57 inches in Bellary to 14G*31 inches in 
South Canara : — 




8 


Madras. 


Districts. 

Average rain- 
fall during 
five years 

from 1862-63 
to 1866-67. 

Districts. 

Average rain- 
fall during 
five years 

from 1862-63 
to 1866-67. 

Gan jam 

Inches. 

South Arcot ... 

Inches. 

40-47 

Vizagapatam ... 

3,9()1 

Tanjore 

40-03 

Godavery 

32-76 

Trichinopoly ...j 

52-6o 

Kistna 

31^-33 

Madura ...j 

27-04 

Nellore 

31-1.9 

Tirmevelly ...! 

29-23 

Guddapah 

19-68 

('loimbatore 

33-08 

Bellary 

17-57 

Salem 

40-64 

Kurnool 

2701 

South Canara ... 

146-31 

Madras 

31-86 

Malabar 

143-09 

North-Arcot ... 

28-43 




The western districts are in this respect in an exceptionally 
favoured situation, and the water supply is so plentiful, that there 
is n6 .need to store it for the p\irpose of cultivation as in 
other parts of the country. The two monsoons arc the pe- 
riods when the high winds prevail on each coast, and they 
are usually ushered in by heavy rains. The south-west 
monsoon usually extends from May to August, and the nortli- 
east, from October to December. The Districts on the eastern 
coast, are principally dependent on the north-east monsoon for 
rain, though some of them, Tanjore for example, benefit largely 
by the rains of the south-west monsoon which are brought down 
by the rivers which liave their sources to the westward. The 
rainfall of the two western districts is derived entirely from the 
south-west monsoon, and the central divStricts receive their sup- 
plies from both monsoon but are more liable to drought than the 
other districts, as they do not obtain the full benefit of either. 

In his Report on the Famine of 1866 Mr. Da\yoll, Secretary 
of the Board of Revenue, remarks that, most unfortunately, al- 
though there are in Madras probably better means of obtaining 
accurate mformatioii as to area, population and food supply 
than in most other countries, little or nothing has been done in 
this direction during the last sixty years. A few attempts 
at numbering the population have been made, but they have 
been very imperfectly carried out, and only very rough calcu- 
lations of area are obtainable. Again, though the cultiva- 
tion of every ryotwary village is inspected once a month, at least, 
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by a Government officer, there are no reliable condensed returna' 
giving the extent of land under each crop, and little or no- 
thing is known, with accuracy, of the zemindary estates, whe- 
ther as to area, cultivation, or population. The broad facts 
however remain, that the population in ordinary years has sub- 
sisted without difficulty on the produce raised, and that the 
extent of land under cultivation in those portions of the Pre- 
sidency held on ryotwary tenure, has risen from about ten mil- 
lion acres in 18f55, to sixteen million acres in 1865. The total 
area of the Presidency may be estimated as 130,000 square miles, 
being tlius more extensive than Great Britain and Ireland, and 
about tlie same size as the present kingdom of Prussia. There 
are no details as to the extent of land cultivated and waste in. 
about one-fourth of this area, but it is known that of the re- 
maining three-fourths, one-tliird is under cultivation, and sup- 
posing the proportion of the waste to cultivaild land to be 
the same throughout the Presidency, a very rough approxima- 
tion to the total cultivation of the Presidency may be arrived at.. 
It may be estimated to be about 28 millions of acres. 

Ryotwary lauds . . . . . IG million acres (actual. ) 

liiaiTi lauds ... ... ... 4] million acres (actual.) 

Zemindary lands ... 5.^ million, acres (estimated. )- 

Muilabar and Canai’a , , . ... 21 million acres {estimated. ) 

28 million acres. 

In the Ryotwary, or Government lands of other districts, the 
land tax is lixed on each field in regard to its extent and quality,, 
but in Malabar and Canara the tax is ujxm the liolding. 

.tu France in 1865, there were 85 millions of cultivated acres to, - 
47 millions of acres of forest and waste land. In the same year,, 
half the area of Spain was uncultivated, and in 1846 there 
were, in the British Isles, 40 ndllion acres of arable and pasture 
land, against 31 million acres of waste. The available returns, 
show, that of the 20} million cultivated acres of ryotwary and 
Liam lands of which there are details, a little less than one-lifth 
is irrigated, and supposing the estimated cultivation of the whole 
Presidency to bo divided in the same proportion, there would be 
about 5J million acres of irrigated land, and 22^ million acres of 
unirrigated land, under crop. The proportion of the irrigated land 
applied to the production of any crop, hut rice, is so limited , that 
it may he assumed that the whole quantity of this description of 
laud is under that crop, without seriously affecting the <jalcula- 
tions about to be made, and it may perhaps be similarly assumed^ 
that of the 22| millions of unirrigated acres, at least 15 million 
acres are devoted to producing other food grains. No complete 

Voiv. Xil,, Taux I. B 
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returns are available showing the extent even of the Ryotwary 
lands devoted to each description of unirrigated crop, except in 
regard to Cotton and Indigo — 


Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

1861-62 ... 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

Acres. 

173,436 

203,131 

lC3,66r 

A f'vr'Q 

1,020,1841864-65 ... 
1,309,2341805-66 ... 
1,706,312 j 

Acres. I Acres, 
128,1401,747,5011 
151,542, 1,395, 697| 


These products have never yet occupied so much as 2 million 
acres, and if million acres are allowed as being cultivat- 
ed with oilseeds and other products not used as food, it will 
probably be beyond the mark, so that it may fairly be estimated 
that, on the average, 15 million acres of dry land are devoted 
to the production of food grains, and that o jmillion acres of wet 
land are used for the same purpose. The Revenue Settlement 
Department, after elaborate inquiries and experiments extending 
over the last ten years, estimate the produce of an acre of the 
best rice land to be from 1,080 Madras measures (about 30 cwt.) 
in the southern districts, to 1,200 measures (about 33 cwt.) in 
Godavery and Kurnool, and the produce of the worst rice land 
to vary from about 300 measures (about 8 cwt.) in the former 
districts, to 533 measures (about 14 cwt.) in the latter. Prolm- 
bly, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy, (rice in the husk) or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice, may be fairly taken as a good average of the pro- 
ductive powers of the 6J million acres of irrigated land, and 190 
measures, or about 5 cwt., may similarly be taken as the produc- 
tive power of the ‘ dry’ land, whether it be devoted to the growth 
of raggy, cumboo, cholum, or any other of the numerous un- 
irrigated crops which are used as food by tlic lower classes. One 
acre of wet land will thus produce as much food as two acres of 
dry land. The rough estimate of the annual production of the 
country, in food grains, would thus be 55 million cwt. of rice, 
and 75 million cwt. of dry grain. Excluding the consider- 
able import of inferior grain, by land, (into Canara from Mysore, 
for example) the average excess of the exports of food grain 
the imports, during the five years ending 30th April 1866, 
about one million cwt, per annum, of which about three 
quarters of a million may be t^en to be rice, and a quarter of a 
million inferior grains. There would thus be left for the con- 
sumption of the people 54 J million cwt. of rice, and 74f million 
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cwt. of dry grain, or 129 million cwi in all. By the census taken 
in 1850-51, the population of the Presidency was estimated at 
about 22 millions. The census of 1856-57 gave it as about 28 
millions, excluding the district of North Canara, (now transferred 
to Bombay) and .jthe census of 1861-62, at about 24^ millions. 
In all these estimates, the population of the town of Madras is 
taken as 720,000, which is probably about 270,000 beyond the 
mark. Supposing, however, that the population has averaged 25 
millions during the last 5 years, there has been an annual sup- 
ply of 129 million cwt. of grain for their support,^ or more than 
5 cwt. for each person, being more than 1^ lbs per diem, 
whereas, a family of five can subsist upon 7 lbs per day, without 
difficulty, and three acres of superior land, supposing one acre 
to be irrigated, or four acres of unirrigated land, would support 
such a family for a year.* 

Mr, Dalyell estimates the number of deaths, directly and in- 
directly from starvation in 1866, in the various Districts, at 

200.000. The reported deaths from actual starvation, however, 
were very few, except in the Ganjam district, where nearly 
11,000 persons so perished, and, in one part of the district 
upwards of ten per cent, of the population died from want of 
food. During 1866, the deaths in the Bellary district were 
50,357, being a death rate of 4 per cent., per annum, which is far 
above the average death rate. It may be fairly assumed that 
the death rate was nearly doubled during six months of 1866. 
The average number of indigent persons fed throughout the 
whole Presidency, excluding those relieved by private charity, 
seems to have been about 95,000, per day, during August, Sep- 
tember, and October, and about 70,000, p<Jr day, during Novem- 
ber and December. In the month of October, upwards of 100,000 
persons were fed throughout the country, of whom 32,000 were 
natives of Bellary. During the 'whole period of the distress, 
from February 1866 to May 1867, an average number of about 

30.000, per diem, were fed at the several institutions, at a total 
cost of about five lakhs of rupees, (£50,000,) for the sixteen months 
being an average cost of about one rupee, per head, per mensem 
During the seven months ending 31st March 1867, an average 
of 20,000 persons were daily employed on special public works, at 
the expense of the State. The average number employed through^ 
out the country for the 16 months, from May 1866 to June 1867 
was about 12,000, and the expenditure was somewhat beyond 6^ 
lakhs of rupees, being an average wage of about rupees 3-6 

* Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that two acres of rice land will feed seven peo 
pie for a year, and Mr. Fischer, the Manager of the Shevaguuga Estate, consi 
dors that a family of five will consume under 6 lbs. of grain, per diem. 
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(^8. 9d.) per liiensora. Including Rs. 5,00,000 expended on food, 
the total sum disbursed in relieving distress was Rs. 12,00,000 
t>r £120,000. Of this amount taking into account the gtfeints to 
the General Relief Fund, the Gfovernmont provide<l more than 
10 lakhs of nipees, or £100,000 and, this sum, is exclusive of the 
iai^e remissions of reveni^, and mlvances, which have been sanc- 
■tioned ia several of the distressed districts. The famine in Gan- 
|am alone, including disbursements and losses of every description, 
has cost the Government £00,000. For four months of the year, 
nearly 100,000 ot the aged, the young, and the infirm, were kept 
alive by the measures of relief. 

Bombay. 


Bombay, Sindh and Aden may be reckoned as consisting of 
22 districts including Aden : — 


District. 

1 Square 
miles. 

1 

Popnliitioi). 

cc 

^ Bombay Island , 

20 

730,000 

s . 

Ahraedabad, 

4,402 

650,223 

o S 

Kaira, ... 

1,375 

580,031 


•Punch Mahals, 

1,503 

400,00(» 

■ Si 

Broach, 

1,351 

290,984 

pd ‘SS 

Surat, 

1,482 

492,084 

■ g 

Tannah, 

5,400 

874,570 


^Candeish, 

12,078 

778,112 

i 

"Poona, 

5,250 

666,000 

1 X 

Ahmcdnuggur, 

10,414 

995,585 


Sholapore, 

8,505 

675,115 


Rutnagerry, .... 

4,500 

672,197 

e 1 

Belgaum, 

13,100 

1,033,373 

fSS OQ 

Dharwar, 

0,070 

764,385 


North Canara, 

4,300 

, 483,330 

s. 

^^Sattara, 

9,327 

948,053 

A 

fKurrachee, 

19,240 

340,000 


Hyderabad, 

10,974 

630.300 

■S 

Shikarpoor, 

9,042 

650,304 


Frontier Upper Sindh, 

2,147 

47,955 


Thurr. and Parkur, ... 

13,000 

127,035 


Total, 

143,606 

12,820,848 
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In tlie first 12 districts the population is thus detailed : — 

• Hindoos... 

... 5,652,109 

Wild Tribes 

... 913,976 

Low Castes 

... 782,003 

Shrawuks or J ains 

... 128,798 

Lingayets 

565,447 

Mussiilmans including Siddoes 

... 779,264 

Jews ... , 

3,608 

Parsecs ... 

... 132,563 

Christians 

... 57,766 

In the five 8indh districts the population i 

s thus classified 

Mahommedans 

... 1,354,781 

Hindoos... 

... 363,295 

Other religions 

50,551 


The coJisuH of JBorabay JsJaml, taken on the night of 1st Febru- 
ary 1804, shews the following results : — 


Caste or Kace. 

Number. 

Ilatio. 

Caste or Pace. 

Number. 

1 

Patio. 

liuclhist or lain 

Braliinin 
f Jngaot 
liliatia 

liindoo of other Caste . . . 
Hindoo Oiit-Caste 
Mussulman 

IS’ egro- African 

8,021 
30,004 
1,508 
21,771 
491, {>40 
32,434 
145,880 
2,074 

'08 
3 '75 
•19 
2*()7j 
00 '20* 
3-97 
17-87 
*25 

Parsee 

Jew 

Native Christian . . . 
Indo-European 

|Eu\*ox)ean 

Chinese 

49,201 

2,872 

19,90;l 

l,89i 

8,415 

358 

6*03 
•35 
•• 2-44 
•23 
1'03 
•04 

AH race.s 

810,562 

100- j 


Tlic SLirlaco of Bombay Island is about 18’(J2 s(|uarc miles, 
or a square mil(3 to every 42,104 of tlie land population. The 
inliabited houses were 24,200 in number ; of these, 0,070 were 
thatched huts. Of the 17,o.30 tiled houses, sixty-two per cent, 
had upper stories and twenty-two per cent, had more than 
one upper floor, the mean height of the walls of the houses is 
about twenty-three feet. The mean width of the streets is 
twenty-six and a half feet, or but little greater in measure- 
ment than the height of the walls. The streets and lanes dif- 
fer much in width, the range being from six to forty-nine feet. 
There were reported to be 3',97, or nearly four families to each 
house, and if the inhabited outhouses be taken into account, 
there were 30 '6 persons to each house, and 18 ’3 to each floor. 
There are 33 houses assessed at Bs. 10,000 and upwards, 08 at 
from Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 10,000; 1,297 at from 1,000 to Bs. 5,000, 
and 15,790 at Bs. 1,000 and under. 

Aden is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. Almost the 
iuost southerly point on the Arabian coast, it is situated in 
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latitude 12“ 47^ North, and longitude 45“ 10^ East. It is a 
peninsula of about fifteen miles in circumference, of an ir- 
regular oval form, five miles in its greater, and three in its 
lesser diameter, connected with the continent by a low narrow 
neck of land, 1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in one place 
nearly covered by tlie sea at high spring tides. It consists of a 
large crater, formed by lofty and precipitous hills, the highest 
peak of which has an altitude of 1,775 feet : these, on the ex- 
terior sides, slope towards the sea, throwing out numerous spurs, 
wliich form a series of valleys, radiating from a common centre. 
The town and part of the military cantonments are within the 
crater, and consequently surrounded on all sides by hills, save on 
the eastern face, where a gap exists, opposite the fortified island 


of Seerah. The population in 1856 


was as follows 


Christians, ... 

... 1,129 

Indian Mahommodans, 

... 2,557 

Arabian ditto. 

... 4,812 

African ditto, 

... 3,627 

Other ditto. 

58 

Hindoos, 

... 5,611 

Parsoes, 

61 

Jews, 

... 1,224 

Miscellaneous, 

... 1,659 

Total, ... 

... 20,738 


lteng:a1. 

Bengal contains 11 Divisionsincluding56DistrictswithCalcutta. 
The monthly salary of a Commissioner in the Regulation Provinces 
is Rs. 2,916-10-8, and in the Non-Regulation Provinces Rs. 2,500, 
in addition, in both cases, to a travelling allowance of Rs. 250. 
In each of the Regulation Districts there is a Collector, who 
is also the Chief Magistrate. There are two grades of Col- 
lector-Magistrates. The first grade consists of twenty-three 
officers, the second of thirteen ; each of the former receives 
a ^salary of R.s. 1,916-10-8 a month, each of the latter Rs. 
1,500. The Collector of Stamps in Calcutta, who is a mem- 
ber of the Subordinate Executive Service, receives a special sa- 
lary of Rs. 1,000 a month. Corresponding to the Collector- 
Magistrate of the Regulation District, but having more varied 
powers, is the Deputy Commissioner of a Non-Regulation Dis- 
trict, There are eighteen Deputy Commissioners, of whom three 
are in the first grade on a salary of Rs. 1,500 a month each ; 
four in the second grade on Rs, 1,200 ; five in the third on Rs, 
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1,000 ; and six in the fourth on Rs. 800. Tlii're arc twenty-six 
Civil and Sessions Judges in the thirty-six Regulation Districts, 
the jurisdiction of each Judge generally including but one dis- 
trict. The salary is Rs. 2,o00 a month. Besides the twenty-six 
Zillah Judges there, are four Additional Judges, of whom one (the 
Additional J udge of Hooghly, Burdwan, and the 24!-rergunnahs) 
receives a salary of Rs. 2,500 a month ; the remaining three 
(the Additional Judges of Jessorc, Tirhoot, and Dacca with Chit- 
tagong) get Rs. 2,10*6-10-8 a month each. In each of the Non- 
Regulation Provinces of Assam and Chota Nagpore there is a Ju- 
dicial Commissioner corresponding to the Zillah Judge of the 
Regulation Provinces. The territorial jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Commissioner is conterminous with that of the Commissioner, 
and his salary is Rs. 2,000 a month. The Deputy Commissioner 
of the Cossyah and Jynteah Hills and the Deputy Commission- 
er of the Naga Hills have the powers of a Civil and Sessions 
J udge ; the Assistant Commissioner of the Garrow Hills has 
the powers of a Sessions Judge ; and all these officers, as well as 
the Deputy Commissioner of Lu(^ira]>ore, and three out of the 
four Deputy Commissioners of Chota Nagpore, (namely, Haza- 
reebaugh, Maunbhoom, and Singbhoom) exercise powers, .imder 
Act XV. of 1802 to try all offences not punishable with’ death 
and to pass sentences of imprisonment not exceeding seven years. 
In the Cooch Behar Division the Criminal Sessions arc held, and 
the judicial, appellate, and controlling authority exercised by the 
Commissioner. The subordinate Civil J udges are classified as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Judges of Small Cause Courts. I 3. Sudder Ameens. 

2. Principal Sudder Ameens. | 4. Moonsiffs. 

There are twenty-two Judges of Small Cause Courts, of whom 
four are Judges of the Court of Small Causes in Calcutta. The 
salaries of these four Judges are shewn below*. Of tlie 
remaining eighteen Judges, who preside over Small Cause 
Courts in the Mofussil, one receives Rs. 1,500 a month, seven' 
Rs. 1,000, and ten Rs. 700 a month each. The Cantonment 
Magistrates of Barrackpore, Dum-Dum, and Dinapore are also 
Judges of the Small Cause Courts. The Principal Sudder Ameen 
Df Shahabad exercises the powers of a Small Cause Court Judge 
it Shahabad. The total number of officers performing the func- 
iions of a Small Cause Court Judge is accordingly twenty-six, 
ind the total number of Small Cause Courts over which they 
)reside is thirty-six. 

* 1 on ... Rs. 2,000 1 on ... Ra. 1,250 

In n bSOO 1 „ „ 1,000 
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In llie Regulation Provinces there arc nine Principaj Siul- 
der Ameons on Rs. GOO a month, and sixteen on Rs. 400. 
In Backorgunge, Cuttack, Midnapore, Moorshedabad and Tir- 
h(5ot, wliere the duties of Principal Sudder ,Ameen are 
conducted by the lovcal Small Cause Court Judges. On the 
ot}ier hand, Dacca has tlirot.^ Principal Sudder Amcens, and 
( Jiittagong, Hooghly, and the 24-Pcrgumiahs have two each. Ad- 
ding to the number of Principal Sudder Amoens the eleven Small 
( ;a.u.sc Court Judges who are vested with tlie powers of tlie Ibr- 
nier class of officers, there are in the Regulation Provinces thirty- 
six officers to carry on tlu'. work of Principal Sudder Aineens. 
In the Non-Rcgula,liou Provinces there is one Principal Sudder 
Ameen on Rs. 4()0, of Kamroop in Assam. In the Non-Regula- 
tion Provinces tln^ Dejaity Commissioner is a Principid Sudder 
Ameen as well a,s a Magistrate and Collector. Two of the 
Assistant Commissioners and one Extra Assistant Commissiomn' 
exercise the powcu's of Principal Siuhhu' Ameen. So tliat in 
the nineteen districts there are twenty-three officers to dispose 
of cases cognizable by a Principal Sudder Ameen, besides the 
Princii)al Sudder Ameen of Maunblioom. There are twenty- 
eight.. Sudder Aukhiis in the Regulation Provinces. With the 
exception of Sylliet, wliicli has no Sudder Ameen, and of Raj- 
shahye, Rungpore, and Dinageporc, which have two each, there 
is one officer of this class in each zill.ah or Judge’s district. In 
the Non-Regulation Provinces there are two Sudder Ameons, 
witli eighteen Assistant and four Extra Assistant Commissioners 
exercising tire powers of a Sudder Ameen, The total numlrer 
of officers competent to try cases cognizable by a Sudder Ameen 
is therefore twenty-four. The salary of a Sueldor Ameen is 
Rs. 2-50 a month. In the Regulation Disti'icts there are 
forty-seven Mooiisiffs of the first grade on Rs. 200, and ninety- 
five of the see(md grude on Rs. 150 a month. Tliere are two 
districts with one Moonsilf each ; one district has two Mt)on- 
siffs ; four districts have three Mooiisilfs each ; five districts have 
four Moonsiffs each ; and one has five. Six. Moonsiffs are attach- 
ed to each of six districts, one district lias seven, another (ught, 
two have nine, and three ten each. In the Non-R(igulation 
Provinces there arc six Mooiisifis of the first grade and fifteen 
of the second grade ; and these twenty-one Moonsiffs arc dis- 
tributed as follows ; viz., ton in Assam, nine in Chota Niagporc, 
and two in Cachar. , Adding to this number the four Assistant 
Commissioners and three Extra-Assistant Commissioners, who 
exercise the powers of a Moonsiff, there are twenty-eight officers 
to do the work , of Moonsiff in the Non-Regulation Pnwincos. 
The powers exercised by Sudder Amcens and Moonsiffs arc. those 
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defined in Eogiilation V. of 1831. Twelve of these offiei^rs hold 
additional powers, viz., one the powers of a Magistrate, three the 
powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of th(^ first class, and eight 
the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the second class. 

In the city of Calcutta there are two Stipendiary Magistrates on 
Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,250 a month, and sixty-four Honorary Magis- 
trates. There is also a Coroner on Rs. 300 a month. In the interior 
the thirty-six Collectors the Chief Magistrates of their respective 
districts. There are thirty-three Joint-Magistrates and 33() Magis- 
trates of lower grades. Of the thirty-tliree Joint-Magistrates, 
twenty- two in the first grade receive Rs. 900 a re, on fh, and (deven 
in the second grade Rs. 700 a month. Of th,c Magistrates of 
lower grades, 02 are Honorary, and 27*1 Stipendiary Magis- 
trat(?s. Of the latter, thret^ are Military Offic('rs, seventy-five 
(.^wenanted Civil Servants, and 190, designated Deputy Magis- 
trates and Deputy C^olh;ctors, are nKunbers of the Siil,)ordina.te 
Executive Service. Of these officers .sixty-seven are in charg(‘. 
of subdivisions of Magistt'rial districts. There are sixty-nine 
such subdivisions, of which two in Blnauguljxnc are now undei’ 
oiu^ olh’cer, and one in Tirhoot is under the direct adjuinis- 
t ration of the District Magistrate. The formation, of several 
others has been sanctione<L Of tlie sixty-s(iven officfh's in 
charge of subdivisions, three are tl.»o Cantonment Magistrates 
of Barrack I )()re, r.)um-Dum, aiul Dinapore, twenty-five are (k)ve- 
na-ntc!d Chvil Servants, ami thirty-nine aix^ Deputy Magistrat(‘S 
and Deputy (Collectors, or mcnd)ers of the Suhordinatc Exe- 
cutive S(;rviee. The Cantonment Magistrates and twelve As- 
sistant ami thirty-five De])uty Magistrates exercise full magis- 
tc'rial powers ; the remaining seventeen Subdivisional Officers 
have at present powers of a Suhordinatc Magistrate of the first 
class, with powers under Section 38 of the Code (J Crimi- 
nal Proo(Mhire to commit cases for trial to the Courts of Ses- 
sions. The salary of a Cantonment Magistrate of a first class 
CWitomnent is Rs. 1,000 ; in a second class C'Cntonment it is Rs. 
700. Bari'ackpore and Dinapore helorig to tlie first clas.s, and Dum- 
.1 )uni to the second class. But the present ( lautonment Magistrates 
(continue to draw }>ay under tluj old scale, that is, a staff sala- 
ry of Rs. 380 each, in addition to tlieir military pay ami alio wanc- 
(^s. The salary of a.n Assistant Magistrate ranges from Rs. 400 to 
500. Assistant Magistrates with powers of a Subordinate Magis- 
trate of the second class, to whicli they are restricted until they 
pass by the first or lower standard of examination, receive Rs. 
400 a month. On passing this (;xami nation, and being vest(Kl 
with the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the first class, 
VoT,. XII,, PAur r. 
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they become entitled to a salary of Rs. 450, which they continue 
to receive till they pass by the higher standard of examination, 
and are vested with the full powers of a Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector. Twenty-nine Assistant Magistrates receive Rs. 500, 
twenty-six Rs. 450, and twenty Rs. 400. 

The Subordinate Executive Service, to which Dejaity Magis- 
trates and Deputy Collectors belong, is divided into six grades — 


10 

in the First (Iraile rc 

■ocive ... Hs. 700 (1 juonUi, 

15 

„ Second 


„ ... „ 000 „ 

20 

,, Third 

j? 

„ ... „ 500 „ 

42 

,, Foul til 

3) 

... „ 400 „ 

52 

„ Fifth 

33 

300 

67 

„ Sixth 

33 

„ „ iOO „ 


Eleven Supernunieiaries receive salaries of Rs. 100 and 150, with 
the exception of two officers, whose salaries, Rs. »K)0 and 250, arc' 
paid by the CoocL Behar State. Of these 223 officers 190, are em- 
ployed on magistcjial duties. Of the rest some are on the adminis- 
trative staff of the Non-Regulation Provinces, a few are cmiployed 
as Personal Assistants to the Commissioners ol‘ Divisions, and the? 
rest an^ work exclusively connected mth the administration of 
revenue. In tlie Non-Regulation Provinces, there are eighty- 
seven magisterial officers Ix'side the Deputy Cominissioiu'-rs. ()f 
these thirty-three are Honorary and fifty-four Sti pen diary. Of 
the fifty-four Stipendiary Magistrat(is of lower grades seventeen 
are in charge of suh-di visions of districts, of whom twelvi' are As- 
sistant Commissioners and five extra Assistant Conimissioiier.s. 
The Assistant Comniissioiiers, with the exception of the live offi- 
cers of that class in the Soiithal Pergunnahs, are either Covenant- 
ed Civil Servants or Military officers, The Assistant Commis- 
sioners of the Sonthal Perg-uunahs are members of the Subordi- 
nate Executive Service of the Regulation Provinces on deputa- 
tion in the Non-Regulation Districts. This is also the position 
of several of the Extra- Assistant Commissioners. The Assistant 
Commissioners, with the exceptions mentioned, are divided into 
two grades : seven in the first grade receive Rs. 600 a month, and 
twenty-two in the second from Rs. 400 to 500. Assistant Com- 
missioners of the .second grade, who are required to undergo the 
same examinations as Assistant Magistrates, are allowed Rs. 400 
so Jong as they exercise powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the 
second class, Rs. 450 when vested with first class powers amf 
powers of a Moonsiff, and R.s. 500 when they have full powers ot 
a Magistrate Avitli those of a Sudder Araeeii. 




Districts^ 

Stibdiyisiuhs. 

S<]Uare 

Aliltis. 

Popula- 

tion. 


1 . Bhaugulpore 

1. Bowsee ... j 




2. Soopool . . . > 

3. Mivlheypoorali ... ) 

4121 

1,082,050 




> 

5 

<s> 

2. Monghyr 

1. Jtutiooie , . 

4200 

925,040 

3. Furiieah 

1. Arrareah ... / 

2, Kisheiigiingfj ... j 

5275 

720,114 


4. iSoiitJial PergTinnahs 

1. Deognrh . ) 





2. (lodda . . . 1 





3. Nya Doonika ... [ 

5375 

522,000 



4. Pakour ... j 



CQ 

5. Baticourali . . 

5. Kajmeliai . . . ) 

1. Banocgiingc 



4083 

74,300 


G. Beer])liO(>ui ... 

2330 

827,024 

o 

7. Burdvvaii 

1. Cutw^a . . 1 



_CD 


2. Culiia ... . 

2002 

1,088,813 



3. Bood-Bood ... 1 


5 

8. Ii(K)glily 

1. Jehanahad . . . ) 

2. 8eramporc j 

1457 

1,370,120 


0. Howrah . . 

55( 

520,000 

fm 

P 

10. Mi(iiia|ioro . 

1. Tumlook .. 1 


tfl 

2. Curl»ottah .. | 

3. Contai . . . ) 

5031 

1,558,450 



11. NoakhalJy . , 

1. Dukhin Shahbaz* 



' &).2 V 


pore 

3000 

544,998 

12, (Iliittagong . . 

1. Cox’s Bazar 

2717 

*. '800,000 

i rt tft 1 

Ill, Tipjjcrah 

1. Nasiniuggnr 

3600 

1,000,000 

^ 4^ 'P 

14. I'lio Chittagong Hill 



i cP P 1 

Tracts 


7000 

250,000 

i 1 

15. Balasoro 

1. Bhuddruck 

3065 

494,056 

ri4 1 

^ 2 ' 
-^’s 1 

IG. Cuttack 

1. Jajiporo ... | 

2. Keudraparah . . . i 

3370 

1,293,884 


. 17. Pooree 

Tributary M chals 

1G,6()8 

750,000 

1 

l.Khoordab 

2083 

013,530 


18, Backergungc 

1. Perozepore 

4000 

800,632 

i J 

i _tn 

19. Dacca 

]. Mooiisbeegunge... 1 
2. Maiiickgungu ...) 

3138 

950,000 

i 

20. Furrecdporc 

1. Madareeporc 

1500 

024,176 

s 

21. Mymeiising 

1. Jamal jM)re ... ) 

2. Kishoregunge .. \ 

G586 

947,240 

o 

i« 

22. Syihct 

5500 

1,504,289 

1 P 

1 

.23. Cachar 

24. Jessorc 

1. Nurail . . . 'I 

5000 

200,000 

d 


2. Khoolna ... 



.2 


3. Jenidah ... > 

3G51 

957,152 

•p 

P j 

e3 ! 


4. Bagirhaut ... 

5. Magoorah . . . j 



25. Niiddca 

1. Bungong ... 'i 





2, Meherporc ... 

3. Chooadangah ... [ 



n:; 

P3 


3290 

561,229 



4. Kooshtea ... 

5. lianaghat ... } 




Carried forward 


109,828 

21,045,903 



j ni.strict.s. 

SiOxUvif.itni.s. 

,8dii!iro Milc.s, Po]m].'it]’<in. 


BroiJ/rht forward .. 


109,828j 21,045,303 


f 2G. The 24-rergumiahs 

1. Huscerliaut ... ) 



• tn 

1 

2. Baraset ... 



P . 


3. Diamond Harbour 



So 

-j 

4. Bairaiporc ... ^ 

252: 

593,079 


1 

5. Satkhira ... 




[ 

27. The tJity of Calcutti 

0. BaiTa(Oij)ofe ... 

7. Dimi-Duni ... ) 

7\S 

i,ooo,ooo'i 


2S. CJyu 

1. Anningabad . . . i 



2. Sliergliotty ... 

3. JSovvadah ... i 

5439 

1,367,392' 



29. ( ■limn]jaruii 

1 . Battiab 

3781 

750,00(i 

c 

o 

30. Patna 

1. Bcliar ... J 



2. Barb ... [ 

1 2242 

872,000 

Ic 

•r 


3. Dina] tore ... ) 

1 . Sc wan 



s - 

31. iSaruu 

3000 

1,200,000 

32. tShahabad 

1. Sa.ssceram ... i 


fl 


2. Buxar 

4103 

1,600,000 

J* 


3. l.»hulMH»ali .. 1 



33. Tirhoot 

34. Jlimgporc 

1. Durbliangali ... | 

2. llajcepore ... 

3. Miidhoobaiice ... 

4. Scotainaree ... i 

5. Tajpore ... ) 

921 G 

1,854,297 


1. Bhowauocguuge } 

2. Jiilpigovee ... ) 

4500 

1,259,362 


.35. Bogrjdi 

2000 

400,000 

W 

30. JHu.agcporc ... 


.3820 

1,000,000 

S 

J 

37. Maldfih 
, 38. Moor.she(laLad 

1. Jatnoorkandie ... \ 

1484 

305,563 

!>, 

rC! 

CS 


2. Gity of Moorshe- ( 
dabad ... ^ 

2439 

967,019 

,£3 

<» 

39. Raj8hahy6 

40. PuLua 

3. Juijgy])ore ... ' 



’!? 

■ P3 

I, IS'attoro 

1. (^onieroolly ... | 

2. Scrajgimgc ... j 

3035 

2044 

710,29() 

281,366 


1. Diirning 

1. Mungicdye 

2912 

178,163 

d 

2, Nowgong 

8712 

247,500 

O 

3, Seebsaugor ... 

1. Golagliat 

2821 

226,000 

4. Kamroo]) 

1, Buri)cttali 

3348 

400,000 

P ^ 

5. Luckimporc 

I. flaipore ... j 



a 

«j 


2. JSorth Luckiin- | 

l)ore . . . ) 

5000 

117,393 

CO 

CO 

C. Cossyah and J yntoah 

1 


< 

Hills 

i. Jowad 

5(X>0 

118,925 


. 7. Naga Hills 


5000 

250,000 

- i 

8, Hazareeliaugh 

1 . Burhee 

7028 

750,000 

9. Lohardugga 

1, Palamow 

7000; 

750,294 

^ Sf i 

10. Maunbhooin 

11. Sirigbhoom 

1. Govindporo 

039()j 

3998 

528,340| 

289,789; 

, \ 

1 2. W ©stem IJooars 


.1427, 

30,000: 

rt § I 

13. Barjeeliiig 

1. Darjeeling Terai 

800 

85,000, 

0 ;s 1 

14. Gowalparah ; 

i. Dhoobree 

2672, 

230,000 


15. Garrow Hills 


3390, 

80,0()(> 

^ s i 

16. Coocli Behar 


1287 

80,00l> 


Grand Total 


226.552-8 39,5G7,67rJ 



g 


l§ 

5 w 

g w 


2 




Number of Mohals :is per Col 
lector’a Kent Roll. 


NTunber of 
bouses in 1805. 


Q.-h' 


^ *n 


Number of 
bou.se.s now in- 
habited. 


2 

iii 


Number of inhabitants inj 


Dcath.s from 
Kainine. 


Death, s from dis- 
Oiosc induced 
l).y famine. 


liaboairers. 


o 

?e. 




Numluir of porsouH who have 
loft their villago.s or pmi 
grated. 


Total loss of lives : 
lumu.s 4 and 0. 


Number of rcimaining popu- 
lation. 


rerccutago of deaths ofj 
column 4 or 8. 


Percentage of emigrated orj 
missing of eoluran li or 8. 


Total pciTontage of los.s of 
eolumn 7 or ;}. 


lo 


’ItyCmfi 



A special enquiry into the mortality caused by the Famine in 
Orissa in 1800 was made by Deputy t^diectors, with the aid of 
corrected returns made by the zemindars. The total population 
in 1805 was 8,015,820 ; of these 814,409 perished, and 115,028 
either emigrated or disappeared, making a total loss of 929,497 
and leaving 2,08(),329 surviving. The percentage of deaths to 
population is 27, which, added to 3‘81, the percentage of emi- 
grants or missing, gives a general percentage of 30'81 as loss of 
population during the famine. 


Districts. 

Period. 

Square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Population per 
square mile. 

( 

By the Survey... 

3,370 

12,71,865 

378 

Cuttack . . . '< 

Before Famine. . . 

3,370 

15,03,829 

446 

1 

After Famine . . . 

3,370 

10,72,403 

318 

( 

By the Survey... 

2,083 

5,87,915 

282 

Pooreo . . . 

Before Famine... 

2,083 

7,79,718 

374 

i 

After Famine . . . 

2,083 i 

5,28,712 

253 

f 

By the Survey... 

3,003 

6,51,033 

212 

Balasoro . . . v 

Before Famine... 

3,005 

7,32,279 

239 

i 

After Famine 

8,005 

4,85,113 

158 

r 

By the Survey... 

8,518 

25,10,813 

294 

Total 

Before Famine... 

8,518 

30,15,826 

354 

1 

After Famine ... 

8,518 

20,86,288 

244 


On the night of 8th January 18G6 the Municipal Commissioners 
took a census of that portion of the city of Calcutta which is under 
their jurisdiction embracing 7'8 square miles. The results were 
Us follows, but they are not reliable : — 


Population ... ... 377,924 

Average proportion of males to females 157'83 to 100 
Ditto, children to adults ... 100 to 485 ‘60 

Average rate of mortality ... 5*40 per hundred. 

Rate of mortality among Europeans 271 ditto. 




Korfli- Wentern Provincss. 
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The fixed populiition were thus classified. The floathiff popu- 
lation is assuined at about 50,000, raising the total population 
of the Municipq,! portion of (Mcutta to 430,000. The population 
of all Calcutta, including the densely inhabited sulnirbs, may fairly 
be taken to be a million ; — 







Mohs to 


Malen, 

FmaJ(\ 

v. Boya, 

Ghis. 

100 Fe- 





^lUlIcK 

Europeans 

Indo-Euro- 

fi,820 

2,545 

907 

952 

220-<)() 

peans 

4,082 

4,218 

1,324 

1,412 

9(i-02 

Greeks 

17 

7 

2 

4 

172-72 

Armenians 

’ 291 

238 

88 

8(; 

llO-iKS 

Asiatics 

78() 

412 

120 

123 


tl ews 

240 

228 

111 

102 

]0(J-:}(> 

Parsecs 

73 

15 

0 

4 

415-79 

Africans 

39 

9 

2 

3 


Chinese 

378 


31 



Muss 111 mans 

05,812 

28,738 

9,007 

8,842 

200-.S5 

Hindoos 

1,19,539 

78,901 

21,010 

19,740 

142-4<S 

Total 

1,98,077 1,15,311 

33,208 

31,208 



The Xorth-WeNtern Pro% inceiii. 

The North-WostCrn Provinces contain 30 districts of which 
35 are gi-oupc-d into 7 Conimissionerships. The following is taken 
ti’om the last census in 1805. Tlio progress of the j)opulation in 
the prmcipal cities in the North-Western Provinces is seen from 
the following : — 


City. 


Benares, 

! Agra, 

jCawnporc, 

Allahakad, 

I^aroilly, 

Meerut, 


;ln 1805. In 1853.| City. 

...j 173,352 171,008 ^'nrraokabad, 
...I 142,01)1 125,202 Mirzapere, 

. . . j 113, 00 1 118, 0(K) Shall jehanpore, 
. . . ! 105,040 72,003' Moradahad, 

...! 105,040 111,332 Muttra, 

. , . j 70, 378j 40,270/ Joruekpore, 


'In 1805. In 1853, 

I 73,110 77,007 

I 71,840! 75,01*.^ 

I 71,710 74,5001 

: 57,304; 57,414; 

51, .5401 05,740; 

' 50,853 54,520„ 



u 


North-Wesieim Bi'ovinces. 


Divisions. 


Districts. 


Area. 


Population. 



^ M ecrut 

1 2,36 

1 1,199,593 


Allygurh 

j l,8o 

9 925,538 

Meerut 

J Seharuupore 

1 2,15 

2 8(;(),483 

1 Mooznffcj'uuggur 

1,04 

7 082,212 


1 Boolmidsliulmr 

1,88 

9 800,431 


h Debra Doon 

1,02 

) 102,831 


"Bareilly 

• 2,37. 

i J,.S81,;]34 


Bijuour 

1,88: 

i 090,975 

iRohijciiiid 

Meradahad 

2,70. 

1,095,300 

1 Budaon 

1,97: 

889,810 


Shahjchanporc 

2,.S2c' 

1,010,844 


1 T(‘rai 


91,802 


f Agra 

1,87: 

l,028,544j 


Muttra 

l.OD 

800,321.1 

Aera 

Burruck Jihad 

1,09.1 

915,943) 

o * • • 

Myiipoory 

1,000 

* 700,220 


Etjvwali 

1,031 

020,444 


Etjih 

1,404 

014,351 

, ■' i 

Allalauhad 

2,704 

1,3.93,183 


(■awupoj'i' 

2,:h)0 

1,188,802 


Fiittciipore 

1,580 

080,780 

Bjinda 

3,030 

724,372 


Huuiinoorporc 

2,288 

520,941 


Jouiiporo 

1,.152 

1,015,427 


|Ber)}iros 
(Jorucknorc ) 

991 

793,277 

BciiaiVH ...J 

1 uistee t 

7,500 

3,439,513 

Aziingiirh 

2,545 

1,385,872 


Mirzapore 

5,199 

1,054,413 


Olijizccporo 

2,225 

1,342,234: 

fJliarisic .. ( 

(' 

tihausic 

1,008 

357,442j 

Jalouii 

1,542 

4().V(i()4 

Ijulintpori' 

1,947 

24.S,14(i 

Kuiuacn ... ! 1 

'( * 

Kuiiiaon 

0,000 

3(!i),22:> 

Gurlnval 

5,000 

233,32(i| 


A j mere 

2,072 

42(i,2()cS 


Total ..."j 

H3,3(i9 

3(),()07,«71 


scon frni)\ these tahh^s 


arc farther 


Hindoo Males. ! Hindoo Females. | ~ I 



1 ) 


Total, • 40,595,095 40,589,263 22,230,263 21,233,314 27,803,519 28,076,705 14,893,852 14,989j464! 12,909,667 13,087,641 
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North- Western Provinces. 


Tht' iirst attempt to take an accurate census of tlio^^U)rth~ 
Western Provinces was ina<i(i under the orders of Mr. J. Thoma- 
son, the Lieutenant (ilovenior, on the night of ?Ust Dc^ctunbei 
l<So2. It was then intend(‘d to take a decennia] census, but 
owijjg to the Mutiny and Famine, the next enumeration was 
not made till tlie night of lOtli January IcSOo. It is impossible 
to adopt in India the pincedure follow('d in Eiiro})ea:n countries. 
Taking the Kiiglisli enumeration of 18(>1 as a type of a Euro- 
pean cen/us, the fixed population was for the most j)art enu- 
ujorated by its own agency, and the enumerators had merely 
to (!ojI(a-t the householdej's’ schedules, filled up by the occupiers of* 
bouses. In India the calucated portion of the people is so small, 
and individuals are so apathetic, that v(‘ry little information coidd 
be colh.'cted if such a system were adopted. Great difficulties were 
expc'rienced i‘V(‘n \vith the small census of the island of Bombay, 
taken in 1804, where it is said “there is much ground for believing 
thattnany persons escapcnl being enumcratcHl, and thattherecorded 
number is much Ixdow the actual amount of the population.” 
In the North Western Provinces, however, the village account- 
ants form an admirable agency for coll(;cting information, being ac- 
(piainted with tlui circumstances and the rijsidimfs of the several 
villag-es, and accustomed to empiiries of a. similar nature. The 
villages thernselvcis ar(‘ compact, 'fhe isolated fa,rm-houses so 
common in Ihigland — the threes or four cottages hmg distant 
from the village to which they belong — ^tln; scattca'ed houses (jf 
a straggling ])a.rish — find nothing to correspond with tlunn in In- 
dia. The facilities for (‘numeration ani still further increased by 
the numbers living in one (mclosure. The small size of an In- 
dian village, with a population of a. thousand inhabitants, wouhl 
1)0 suiprising to those a(xni.stomed only to the Jiiore conifortabh^ 
residences of the English peasant. Even in the towns, though 
the facilities ai*e less than in the country, the hoa-ds of wards 
(M.eer Mohulladars), from tluiir position and intimate knowledge 
of their fellow-wardsmen, make (‘xpert and useful enumerators. 
Th(^ mode adopted was as follows: I. — A preliminary enunnwa- 
tion of the peeph^ wjis first made by the tellers, one of whom was 
allotted to an average of a liundred houses. Th(M-eturns thus 
fonmxl wen? them carcd'ully tesUxl on the spot by supervisors, 
each supervisor having under him from ten to twenty tc'llers, arnl 
all ascHU'tained errors wore corrected. The returns were th(?n 
subjected tn a second check by the Government officials. II. — 
All errors having in this way been eliminated as far as ])ossibl(‘, 
the returns thus checktid were re-distributed to tlu‘ ('numerators ; 
and on the night fixed hw iho census, each teller can'fully conn 



Murt/t' Prorincxs. 




[)are(l tljc entries in liis return with the aetnal facts to l)o record- 
ed. The returns were then tinall}'^ collated and compared in t,he 
offices, first, of tlio Sub-Collector (the Tehseeldar), and afterwards 
of the Collector, by wliom they WTre furnish(Ml t() the Board ; and 
they form the ground-work of tlu* tables imldislied. The pre- 
liminary enumeration was complete.d in the early months of the 
cold weather of 18(14, and was t.lum sMl»|ected to a. doiihle t(\st/- - 
first hy the supervisors, and seeiuitl hy tiie county officials. This 
scrutiny was accoinjdished hy tlie «'.ud of the year ; and the re- 
turns then revised waa-e again ch(!cla‘d hy, and aftered so as to 
correspond with, the actnal Ihcts t‘xisting on thc^ night ol the 
lOtJi January, bSdo. 

Mr. Wb (J)i(h(‘Je Plow(km. SeciaUary to the Board of lle- 
veniu', analy.ses the details in his valuafihs Ri^poit oi 18(17. 
The territories' nmier the Covermiumt of tlu'se ])rovinc(,‘s eompris(‘ 
an area, of M:i,:)7h .s(|nav(' mih'.s. Kxcluding the cultivated land not 
paying reveniu^, .‘»7. lOo s(piare miles of this are cultivated hut 
this figure dors not show tin' ciilt.ivated area, ol the Iviinuion 
division 

(SVp/uee uiUct^. 

Total area, exeluding Kumaon divisioii, ... 7-,87h 

Total eultivated ditto, ... ... ./>7.,l()o 

This surface contaijis 8}),7tl4 townsldps or pnrishf's, aiid sup- 
ports a poi)idation immheriiig 80,1 10, (Ud, or 80* 1' persons to 
tini sipiare mile. In .England a.nd Wales the popu]a.tit)n is 844’()0 
to the s<[iiare mile; but if Scotland be inclnded, ii. falls t.o 2d{)’8 
to tlie mile. The actual figures for these', t.wo portions of Britain 
stand thus : — 

Ar('((. Dm Aft/. 

Kngl, '111(1 aiul \Vale.s, 20, COG, 2*24 r>8,vi21 sejuaru miles = 344 •()(> 

ScotJaiKl, ... 3,002,224 ,30,080 ditto = 92-7J) 

Britain, Total, . , 23,128,518 80,007 ditto - 250 8 

'taking the international measure, the density of tlK^ [lopulation 
in Britain is — 

Britain, ... ... I()0‘24 to the s(pia.r(' kilonndie. 

England and Wales, ... 1 2^272 . 

Scotland, ... ... o8'4h 

North-Western Provinces, 189*80 „ „ 

The accompanying table, taken froni ./>/(’/ /(ono/br e/c /.7^V(>- 
iiorak Politique, published in 1854, gives the density of the ])o- 
pulation in the principal European countries, arranged ace'ording 
to tlicir order, taking the most thic:kly-populat(Ml first : — 
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Xortih IVefitevn PmviHcefi. 


Belgium, 

147’40 per square 

kilometre*. 

Saxony, 

13003 


Holland, 

9303 


Wurtemhurg, 

90-23 


France, 

C7’81 

{ * This apparently refers 

England, 

(i7'{)3^ „ 

’’ * to (Jreat Britain and 
” j Iz’eland, not to Eng- 

Switzerland,. . 

“)8-(i3 

„ V hend only. 

Bavariji, 

5804 


Portugal, 

41 •()2 


Hanover, 

3702 


Denmark, 

30*95 


Sweden, 

0*85 


Norway, 

2*90 

,, 


xiuiwaj, ... - ./W „ 

The North-Western Provinces take tlio second place, corning 
immediately after Belgium and before Saxony. Thus the den- 


sity of the populiitiou in these provinces is one of the hightjst on 
record. This is tlie more remarkable when tlieir ]>hysicai, aspects 
are compared with tiiose of other countries. Take France, Bel- 
gium, or England and Wales. Nidther has proportionately so 
vast an extent of mountain tract.s, and of land out of cultivation 
(>]■ unfit f(.)r cultivation, as these |)rovinces possess in tin' Kumaon 
and llohilkhund divisions, tluMlistricts of Dehra, and Mirznpon', 
or the Ajmere territory — which last, thongli under tluj adminis- 
tration of the North-We.st Clovernment, does not ma.j-el) w'ith 
North-West districts. Belgium certaiidy has no great t‘xtent of 
harren or raouniaiiious land. Excluding, tlien, the Kumaon a.nd 
Ajmere Divisions, but leaving Bohilkliuud with its belt of snh- 
Himalayan forests, Dehra with the BewaJlks and tin* valley 1)(‘- 
tweeii them and the Hi.malaya.s, and Mirznp()re with its jiingh'S 
bordering tlie Soane, as a C( muter] mise to tlm Ardenncis and 
otlier elevated or forest tracts, we shall find on comparison that 
Belgium, the most populous country in Europe, is in density of 
population surpassed by the North Western Provinces which, 
excluding Kumaon and Ajmere, have U)()'74' to the S(puire 
kilometre wliile Bc'lginm, has 147 ’40 to the scpiare kilometre. With- 
out making allowance for the nature of the country in the Kuma- 
on find Ajmere Divisions or elsewhere, the poprdation of these 
provinces is far higliei* in proportion to the area than that of 
the French Empii;^3, wliere the demsity of the j)e()ple averages 
08’91 to the square kilomedre, against lo,9'30 in the North-West- 
•ern Provinces. In England and Wales the square mile supports 
344’07 ; here, 301*. Putting Wales against Kumaon and Jhan- 
sie, if we compare the two countries we find, — excluding Wales, 
England, 872*23 to the sejuare mile ; excluding Kumaon and 
A.jmere, North -Wi^stern Provinces, 41()’74 to tlie square mik^. 
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Bciiiircs, 

Jcmiipore, 

(Oiazocporo, 

iiaroilly, 

Agra, 

Axiijignrh, 

Mccr\it, 

AlLiluilj.hl, 

Cawiiporc, 

Allyglinr, 

Muttra, 

r.oruckpoie, 

Budann, 

Moraflabad. 

Nlialijchiuiporo, 

Etali, 

l'’uit-ohporo, 

Myupoory, 

Ij<»(jlnTulsliulmr, 

M()Zu(roniuf>>fur, 

Scliaiainpom, 

I'kawab, 

Hijiuu'o, 

Jaknni, 

lifuuia, 

fluniocrporc), 

Jhaiisie, 

Mirza])firc, 

Ajmuro, 

iailJutporc, 

Toriii, 

Kuijiaun, 

Oui'liwal, 


Poi>ulation 
to square 
Tuile. 

Peroentage 
of cultiva- 
tion <'U area. 

180,5. 

1853. 

Area. 

Cultiva- 

tiun. 

Area. 

Cultiva- 

tion, 

1800. 

1853. 

1805. 

1853. 

In ‘square niilos. 

In square niilas. 

707 

HiV; 

09 1 

05 0 

09.5 •7( 

1 092-20 

00.5-48 

050-30 

<>.n 

737 

00-3 


4, 352 -If 

03 . 5-73 

1,5. .2- 10 

800-27 

(iOi 

732 

05 ‘5 

00 -7 

‘2,22‘Mr 

1 , 4 . 57 -n 

2,180-05 

1,45 450 


112 

00- 1 

33- 

2,372 -78 

1 ,. 577 -7 4 

3,110-10 

1,051-50 


.537 

00- 

02-0 

J, 873 -.5(1 

1,241,34 

J.S0400 

1,108-02 

.Mr> 

(5.37 

40 \S 

40 0 

2.5 45 (>7 

1,208-04 

2,510-10 

1.247-08 


.501 

.507 

55 ‘1 

1,00 4 '37 

001 -80 

2,122-91 

1,170-34 

r»tis 

610 

08 -.5 

045 

2,3(;i -07 

1,01,8-88 

2.20'V.10 

1,418-37 

.0(11 

40.5 

.55 0 

.5k-l 

2.701 03 

1,318-47 

2,788-72 

1,.518 00 

5(12 

f)00 

55-2 

.53-3 

2,300- 10 

1,305 02 

2,3 47-00 

1,2.50-08 

‘MW 

527 

70- 

70’7 

1,830 -50 

],‘1M,()2 

2,122-10 

1,501-03 

4lHi 

.535 

70 -q 

00-1 

1,012 -.53 

1,138-07 

1,013-35 

1,114-03 

‘Ui5 

■121 

,55-0 

47 -5 

7. lot •■81 

4,1 4' 1-00 

7,310-10 

3,-488-00 

45 1 

421, 

043 

00-4 

1,972 04 

1,270-18 

2,‘4Ol-80 

1,450-47 

415 

122 

50-7 

4S0 

2,MIO-7 ! 

1,2‘48-12 

2.008-77 

1,312-37 

■i:i7 

127 

53- 

48-4 

2,328-77 

1,215-0(1 

2,308-37 

1,110-00 

■m 

(t; 031 

Oj 

1,40 413 

880-1.5 

0 

0 

41U 



50-3| 

1,580-35 

842-00 

1,583-08 

700-55 

•120 

412 

.52 ’8 

53 3; 

1 , 000-45 

870-70 

2,02(t-23 

1 , 07:450 

410 

•127 

03-(i 

01-3! 

l,0(t8-3!> 

1,21437 

1. 823 -58 

l,H8-](> 

•U4 

400: (il7 

03 -71 

1 ,0 Ki-OH 

1,015-00 

.1,040-31 

1 , 047-00 



5 1-8 

.55-0 

2,227-83 

1,221 -07 

2,](i2-3‘4 

1.200-77 

:$8i! 

51 -.5 

47 -'S 

1,031-44 

841 -55 

1,070-00 

871-67 

:i(i7 

30(i 

17-5 

48-01 

o' 

1,882-28 

80 4-00 

10,100-00 

922-8.5 

2(12 

0 

00 'H 

1,5 to- 43 

010-09 

0 

0 

‘SiO 

217 

15‘8 

4.40, 

3,030-14 

1,380-05 

3 , 009 -,55 

l,:i23-17 

22H 

245 

..]•! 

53-7: 

2,2S8-.5(> 

1,178-20 

2,241-01 

l,‘i!03‘52 

222 

0 

300 

o; 

1,008-27 

012-05 

0 

0 

2o:i 

214 

243 

23-3, 

5,200-23 

1.203-01 

5.152-30 

1,200 -.40 

IflO 

0 

0-3 

o' 

2,072 13 

251-15 

0 

0 

127 

0 

171 

oj 

1,047-41 

334-05 

0 

0 

12") 

0 

18'0 


73 400 

130-03 

0 

0 

in 

0 

0 

oj 

0,0(»(!'(KI 

Unknovrn. 

0 

0 

.50 

1 

‘442 

Oj 

5,000-00 

171-38 

0 

0 


Benares is now, as it was also in BSo;!, the most tliickly peopled 
district. The (lensily stands at 797 — or, inclndino' ihe Military 
and Railway, — per s(piare mile, against 85(i in l8o.“h The 

most thinly ])opiilated districts are in the Knnuion division, 
where the density average's 58 to the S({nare mile. It will not he 
uninteresting to eomparcj the Knmaon Himalayas with the Swiss 
mountain cantons. Tlie following are the figures for the cantons 
ol' Orisons, Uri, and Valais : — 

Orisons, SO'2 to the square mile. 

Uri, do. do. 

Valais, 49 ‘ do. do. 

Large tracts of Gniiiwal are thickly popnlated. Where th(^ 
.situation is hivourahle, the cultivation may often l)e found 
stretching high up the hill, terrace after terrace. Of the plain 
districts, leaving the Terai out of consideration, LuLlutpore, 
in the Jhansie division, is the most sparsely peopled, the 
aveiMao to the square mile being only 127 persons. Ajmerf‘. 
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with its population of IGO to the mile, conies next, and in den- 
sity approaches very neai* to Switzerland, which it slightly ex- 
ceeds. Of the remaining districts, twenty-nine in number, five 
have an average density of betwecm 200 and 300 piirsons to the 
mile; tlireo between 300 and 400; eleven between 400 and 500; 
seven between 500 and GOO; two between (iOO and 700; and one 
close upon SOO, viz., 797, the nujst tliickly peopleil of all. The 
oxtremes of density in the subdivisions into wliich the districts 
of the North-Western Provinces are divided vary from G, 773 to 
the square mile in the Dehat Ainanut of Benares, which con- 
tains the city of that name', to 37 to the .scpiare mile in Agoree, 
Eobertsgunge, in the Mirzapore district. The density is among 
the rural population. 

Looking at the people a(x*.ording to creed we find tliat of the 
30 millions nearly 2G millions are Hindoos and 4| Mussulmans. 
The hittnr bea-r but a small proportion to the idol-worshippers, 
whom during tluiir ])oliticaI ascendancy they not unfrequently sub- 
jected to conqmlsoiy conv(‘rsion, They lorm less than a seventh 
of the whol<! population, there being only 100 Mahomedaus to 
every GOO Hindoos, The Divisions in which, they are most num- 
erous, are those of Moeiait and Rohilkhund, ivliere they comprise 
nearly a fifth of the population ; and more than half of th(i mitire 
number of the Mahomedaiis in thcjse provinces — c/c., 2,1 97,202 out 
of 4,243,207 — reside in those northern districts. There are* few- 
est in Jhansic, whore they dwindle down to less tlian an eighteenth 
of the population. The tables show the large proportion non- 
agrioultural Mahomedaus bear to agricultural, compared with the 
same classcis in the Hindoo population. The dotaifs are : — 


CJmdimi. (native?) 14,12GSyuds .170,248 

Buddhist, Chinosii 37 Moguls 41,748 

Do. Thibetan G7 — 

Pars(.'e. GG Total 4,105,20G 

Sikh 1,425 Hindoos. . 

Jain 49,983 Brahmins 3,451,092 

Other nd igioiis sects 195,977 Kshatryas 2,827,708 

M AIIOMEDA NS. Vaisyas 1,09 1,250 


Not classified 2,207,570 Soodras 18,304,309 

Sheikhs 1,140,208 

Pathans ‘ 515,526 Total 25,074,819 

Looked at as to age the returns of an Asiatic population will 
never bo reliable. Of 30,039,854 people, exclusive of the Army 
and Railway services, 19,337,080 are above twelve years of ao-e, 
and 10,702,774 below that period of life. The following shows 
the number of boys and girls in proportion to the population 
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which should be found in the divisions of the North Western 
Provinces were the statistics of life the sanu? as in England : — 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Division. 






Deduced. 

Reported. 

Deduced. 

Reported. 

Meerut,' 

G33,o7G 

922,801 

598,384 

747,930 

Kumaon, 

<}S,8!)4 

134,792 

87,403 

102,582 

Roliilcund, 

830,470 

1,021,725 

084,303 

855,005 

Agra, . 

778,110 

954,071 

001,502 

707,401 

Jhaiisie, 

103,073 

197,31!) 

114,407 

155,087 

Allahabad, 

720,001 

829, 25.5 

007,219 

703,010 

Goruckpore, 

o48,090 

742, 298 

403,299 

599,748 

Benares, 

890,907 

1,080,881 

747,474 

790.904 

Ajmere, 

70,401 

80, 420' 

55,022 

70,300 


'Idle number of children \\m\ov twelve in India is uniformly high- 
c‘r tlian we should (jxpect to find it, if the experience obtained in 
European enumerations may be relied on as indicating the* pro- 
portions which should obtain in other countric's. The I’oSuIt is 
pcu’sisteutly the same if the imralxir of children are looked at 
without reference to sex ; and in the tables where the sexes are 
distinguished there are only a very few exceptions to the uni- 
form excess. The returns, in this respect, are inaccurate owing 
to the notorious ignorance? o»‘ carelessness of the peopki them- 
sedves on this subject. 

The proportion of the .sms is equally oppostid to Euroj)ean 
experience, but the results seem to be at once accurate and intel- 
ligible. In all the countries oi‘ Euro])e the number of females is 
in excess of the males, except in Italy and Belgium where they 
are nearly equal. In the North Western Provinces the number 
of females is astonishingly below that of males. Thus there are 
born females to every lOO males in: — 

Sweden, ... We,stertt Proriuce.^, 

Netherlands, ... I()o'04; total, ... 8G*49 

England, ... 104’74' Hindoos, total, ... (S(j-()9 

Norway, ... 1 ()4’1 G AgTicultural 111 ndoos, 84*83 

Prussia, ... I()l'.98:Non-agricultural do., 87*1)9 

Spai n, ... 1 0 1 '8o i Mahomedan s, total , 89 ‘44 

France, ... j()l)'94 ’Agricultural Maho- 

Italy, ... 99*84: medans, ... 88*3G 

Belgium, ... 99*40 Non-agricultural do,, 90*1G 
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The difference is traceable primarily to climate and is supported 
by physiological facts. In Northern climates there is an excess 
of females, in more temperate regions the proportion is equal, 
in warm countries there is an excess of males. Researches 
show, moreover, that male conceptions are greatest, in Eu- 
rope, in the hottest months. Almost equally important as 
a cause is the relative age of the parents. In England, where 
nearly 105 females are born to 100 males, the census of 1801 
shows that the husband is on an average only 2^ years older 
than the wife. In France, where about 101 females are born to 
100 males, men marry later than in England, while women marry 
as early as in England. In India the husband is on an average 
more than six or seven years older than the wife. A third cause 
is to be found in social customs. The intense desire of all the 
natives of India, on religious grounds, is for a son. The boy is 
reared with a cam not shown to the girl. Tlie girl is exposed to 
chances productive of greater female mortality, being mariied the 
moment she attains the age of puberty, bearing cliildren at 1 1 
and 12, subject to a sedentary and listless life in the zenana or 
one of hardship in the fields, and treated oppressively as a widow. 
Then some allowance must bo made for the existence of infanti- 
cide,- and the fact that the woman suffers more from such visita- 
tions ‘as famine and carrying away in war than the man in Asia, 
though such causes tell less under English rule than is generally 
imagined by writers on this subject. And this solution of the 
diflSculty is supported by the consideration that among the 
Mussulmans, who marry wives nearer their own age than is the 
custom of the Hindoos, the proportion of female births is 
greater. 

Mr. Plowden divides the occiqMi/imw of the people according to 
the system followed by Dr. Farr in the English census of 1861. 
In the first or “ professional” class, 93,904 are Government ser- 
vants, 20,454 are soldiers and 313,888 belong to the learned pro- 
fessions. Of tlu^ last 176,701 are priests, 40,344 pundits, 11,828 
.doctors or bleeders, 18,497 druggists, 5,312 schoolmasters, 509 
:actors, 1,970 conjurors, 140 picture painters, 17,458 surgeons, 1,320 
players on drums and other instruments, 8,065 dancing girls, 334 
dancing boys, 165 rope dancers, 6,372 bards and 3,733 acrobats. 
In the second class, “ domestic,” are 2,345,309, of whom 1,413,987 
are servants,- 154,622 waters carriers, 343,893 barbers, 207,568 
washermen, 206,413 sweepers and 16,405 inn-keepers. In the 
third class, “commercial,” we have 1,392,065 of whom 954,732 
buy and sell and 437,333 arc carriers. The 4th class, “agricul- 
tural,” contains the great majority or 17,656,006 of whom 138,559 
are engaged about animals. The “industrial” class embraces 
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3,868,822 of whom a million and a half have to do with textile 
fabrics and dress — ^weavers chiefly, about a million with food and 
drink, and about the third of a million with the arts and me- 
chanics; no less than 738,038 deal in metals, 374,826 in vegetable 
substances and 49,876 in animal substances. Only 787 booksel- 
lers are returned, but pedlars are the groat distributors of idol 
and obscene literature. So many as 185,515 gold and silver- 
smiths go far to account for the disappearance of the silver we 
import. The 6th and last class, “ indefinite and non-productive,” 
is 4,369,049 strong including labourers, 3,824,956, persons of 
rank and property 4,080, and persons supported by the communi- 
ty, 540,013. The last half million is as follows : — 


Beggars ... 479,01 5 1 Makei’s of Caste Marks. 51 

Prostitutes ... 26,806 Wx’estlers ... 2 

Eunuchs ... 2,251 Charmers ... 4 

Pimps ... 321 Stiu’dy Beggars .... 35 

Mourners ... 29 Professional Thieves... 23 

A Inis- takers ... 1 11 1 Informer ... 1 

Pedigree makers ... 28 Hangmen ... 133 

Elatterers fur gain ... 226 Fortune-tellers • 3 

Vagabond ... I Jesters ... ■ 851 

Horse-painter ... 16 Astrologers ... 1,,123 

Budmashes ... 974 Mimics ... 259 

Crawe-diggers . . , 97 j i >i vi'.rs ... 142 

Ear-pierciTs ... 18 j Miscclianeons ... 22,534 


these nrv. the Dccr*pation.s a.s returned by the pco}>le themsel ve,s. On 
the whole two-thirds of the population, or 17,517,447 ])roprietors or 
tillers uf the laud and 3,824,956 labourers, are agricultural. Only 
an eiglith, or 3,868,822, follow industrial pursuits. A thirteenth 
or 2,345,309 are “ Joiuestic” and but 1,392,065 “ commercial.” 

The cost incurred in taking tlie census and in the prepa- 
ration of the report and returns, exclusive of the charge for print- 
ing the report, was Ks. 18,541-2 (£1,854-2-3). Of this, Rs. 
8,769-6 (£876-18-9) was incurred in the preparation of print- 
ed returns for distribution to the enumerators ; Rs. 6,847-8-1 
(£684-15) waas the cost incurred by district officers in taking 
the census and preparing their returns ; and Rs. 2,924-4 
(£292-8-6) was expended in the compilation of the statements. 

The cost of the English census was £139,885. 

Vou XIl.,rAnTl. E 



PanJab. 

The Punjab contains »32 districts in 10 Divisions. 


DiviKsion. 

DiSTlllCT. 

Area. 

Population. 

( 

Delhi ... 

790 

500,08.9 

Dcilii ...i 

Ourgaoii 

1939 

082,480 

I 

Kurnal 

1832 

480,007 

(' 

Ilissar 

3294. 

340,880 

Hissar ...< 

Politak 

1340 

551,000 

{ 

Sirsa 

1270 

151,083 

( 

Umballa. 

1832 

1,008,974 

Umballa 

Lmlliiana 

1377 

527,722 

( 

Simla, al)out ... 

21 

23,400 

f 

Jallandhur ... 

1381 

083,531 

Jallandliur -< 

Hushiarpur ... 

2204 

79:'), 784 

( 

Kangra 

3207 

092,977 

f 

U mritsur 

•2024 

883,319 

Uinritsur... -< 

Scalkot 

1300 

711,472 

i 

Gurdavspur 

]G7o 

800,000 

( 

Lahore 

282G 

543,495 

Lahore 

Firozporc 


433,009 

(, 

iGiijra.nwa.la ... 

3752 

420,758 

( 

j Rawal Pin di ... 

5990 

543,000 

Rawal Pindi 

Jholum 

(bijrat 

5350 

1910 

395.000 

489.001 

( 

fSliahpur 

3500 

301,70.9 

( 

Multan 

5034 

411,380 

Multan 

Jljuiig 

5718 

299,034 

Montgomery ... 

4142 

100,434 

( 

Muziilla,rgm’h 

6122 

248,802 

i 

Dora Isumrl Kliau 

5745 

434,180 

Derajat ...-% 

1 )L‘j'a G hazi Khau 

0531 

238,959 

( 

P>amm 

4500 

240,824 

( 

Pcsliawur 

2324 

450,099 

Peuhawur < 

Kohat 

2840 

107,302 

( 

Hazara 

2424 

310,000 


Total 

94,850 

14,820,302 




€Iasses. 

Agricultural. 

Non- Agricultural. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Hindoos 

Maliomedan and others not TTindoos 

2,242,006* 

2,414,7.0.') 

3, 750,010 

2,ooo,,‘];n) 

1,670,608 

1,883,860 

1,293,538 

1,578,825 

Total ...j 

4,6o0,821j 

' 

.•V819,;351| 

3,554,468 

2,872,303. 


Orders \v(‘i'e issvietl ibr a new census of the Punjab, to be taken 
on the night of 10th January ISOS. 

The average fall of rain throughout the Province for the past 
four ycaj‘s, is noted below : — 


Divisions. 

1863-<;). 

1864-05. 

1805-06. 

1806-07. 

Inches. 

Tenth.s. 

Inches. 

Tenths. 

Inches. 

Tenths. 

‘ Inches. 

Tenths. 

Delhi 

41 

0 

2i 


28 

0 

27 

8 

Hissar 

27 

7 

14 

7 

22 


13 

1 

Drnhalla 

02 

1 

51 

4 

48 

4 

30 

1 

JnllundJmr ... 

74 

0 

55 

8 

53 

4 

51 

3 

Umritsur 

42 

1 

32 

6 

24 


20 

7 

Lahore 

27 

6 

27 

2 

29 

5 

24 

4 

Kawul Pindi ... 

34 

8 

30 

0 

25 

0 

22 

4 

Multan 

15 

2 

8 

9 

5 

6 

3 

8 

Derajat 

10 

1 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

5 

Peshawur 

27 

3 

20 


24 

... 

17 

0 

General average 

30 

9 

28 

1 

20 

8 

22 

9 


The fall of rain has been less each year, and least in 18G6-G7, 
which was further remarkable for the almost tohal failure of rain 
during the winter months. The crops were below the average, 
and there was a general scarcity of fodder. 

From the mortuary returns, which are not strictly accurate, it 
appears that there were in 18GG from all causes, 200, G91 deathvS 
being a percentage of P32 on the population. This is a lower rate 
of mortality than that of 18G5, when it was at the rate of 1*71 
per cent. There were 1,044' deaths in child-birth, 4,453 deaths 
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firom violence, and 195,194 from disease. While the number 
of deaths from violence shews a considerable increase, the aggre- 
gate number of deaths from disease decreased from 249,5(15 in 
1805, to 195,194 in ISOO. Deaths from sma]l-j)()x decreased from 
66,221 in 1805 to 27,802 in 1800 ; dea-tlis from cholera fell from 
3,310 in 1805, to 1,051 in 1800 ; deaths by fever from 139,005 to 
122,368. 


Oiidh. 

No regular census has been taken of Oudh. It consists of 12 
Districts in 4 (Jomrnissionerships, as folloAvs : — 



S(]uare 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

r Lucknow 

1,390 

030,259 

Lucknow < Oonao 

J,334 

591,141 

“(Diirriabad ... 

1,285 

731,()()1 

{ Seetapore ... 

1,828 

743,235 

Khyrabad Hurdui 

2,099 

909,984 

(Mohomdeo ... 

3,046 

527,390 

C Baraitch 

1,721 

570,778 

Fyzabad 4 Fyzabad 

1,979 

1,038,195 

( Gonda 

say 1,900 

750,000 

f Siiltanpore ... 

l.oiO 

433,016 

Baiswarrah ^ Pertabghur ... 

1,703 

724,739 

( Roy Bareilly 

1,331 

676,249 

Total ... ...j 

1 

20,142 

1 8,826,647 


The Central Provinces. 

The Central Provinces contain 18 districts and 14 Feu- 
datoryships in the 4 Commissionerships of Nagpore, Jubbul- 
pore, Nerbudda and Chuttesgurh, A census was taken on 
the night of 5th November 1800. The preparations and arrange- 
ments were similar to those made in the adjoining North- 
Western Provinces, except that in the remoter chiefships, inhabit- 
ed by G Gilds and other cotnparatively uncivilized tribes, educated 
policemen or other competent persons were specially told off to 
conduct the census. In many towns the enumerators wont round a 
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few days before tbe census and affixed to every door a ticket 
showing the name, calling and caste of the head of the family. 
This ticket enabled the enumerators on the night of the census 
to fill in the entries regarding population with much expedition. 
In every rurd circle, and in most towns, an experimental census 
was, during the month of October, taken of a few villages, 
or beats. The census everywiiere passed off qiiietly. In 
cities, and towns especially, the people tlnnnselves entered into 
the business. Not only did every householder get all the inmates 
of his house inside, and sit at his door, waiting till the enumera- 
tor came round, but all men who could read and write gave 
voluntary aid to the enumerators, or themselves undertook the 
work of counting. In the villages too, for the most part, the 
people regarded it as a statistical investigation tlie pui'port of 
which indeed was unknown, but which they were bound not to 
obstruct. In many parts of tlie count! y, especially in those dis- 
tricts where no census of any kind had taken place before, ab- 
surd rumours floated among the lower classes of the people. 
These rumours originated with ignorant or designing j)Ooplc, and, 
though they may have received credence for a time, they had for 
the most })a,rt lost all cr’odit by the time the night for the (xmsus 
arrived. In the district of Muiulla, among the hill tribes of Gonds 
and Bygars, there was a story that the British Government want- 
ed wives for its soldiers, and would take any girls who might be 
unmarried at the time of the census. Accordingly all parents 
t made the utmost exertions to find husbands for their daughtei’s, 
a, ml when they had married them off, they quietly awaited the 
census. TIjo night of oth November was the first of the l)ewalec 
festival, when all is dark. Tlie general results were these : — 



tSfpmre miles. 

Land Revenne. 

Population. 

Nagpore Division 

21,075 

Ks. 20,72,817 

2,203,062 

Nerbudda do. 

17,352 

14,05,562 

1,503,912 

Jubbulporo do. 

21,74.0 

14,25,203 

2,024,045 

Ohutteesgurh do. 

19,058 

0,71,827 

2,104,570 

Upper Godavery District 

2,274 

22,401 

54,080 

14 Feudatory Chiefships 

.31,719 

1,11,957 

1,003,642 

Total ... 

114,718 

57,09,827 

9,104,511 


The detailed results, district by district, are ; — 
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Vent m I Pro vinces. 


Divisions. 

Di.sTuicrs, 

3 

'c 

u 

a 

3 

y, 

Xurabcr of houses. 

Area in square miles. 

Assessrd area in 
ACHES. 

UnASKOS' 

AC- 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Maafee (revenue 
free). 


NMgfpDre 

2 „nfi 

ir)0,250 

3,682 

1,115,600 

863.057 

36,716 

i) 

BJiundiini 

2,37«i 

151.130 

6,601 

1,000, .l,3( 

1,019,84 

4,683 


l(’l».-nid;i .. 

2,127 

111,08] 

lO.rxH 

6!»6,29' 

3,598,901 

45,128 

'A i 

Wurdaii .. 

1,272 

77, m 

1 

2,302 

854,751 

660,017 

24,022 



8,203 

402,885 

21,675 

3,666,980 

6,952,708 

111,418 

t f 

Julthalpore 

2,71)7 

131.911 

4,856 

1,079,615 

1.631,090 

36.610 

s. 

y:ui;?or 

2,107 

106,587 

3,))2H 

622,016 

1,137.333 

275.017 

■f- 

B’unoh 

1,031 

68,765 

2,157 

377,960 691,722 

33,454 


Booiiuu 

2,+l'0 

00,800 

5,3(‘«5 

657, 1.26 

1,172,909 

15.182 

4 i 

Muudta 

1,707 

42,506 

6,131 

396,761 

533,283 

76 



10,083 

420,662 

21,710 

3,133,611 

0,1C0,.327 

36(,),639 


Hofiliungiibiid 

1,387 

89,151 

3,007 

780,482 

68:1,920 

168,:10.5 


1 Fcudatorynlilr) 

55 

2.405 

215 

27,(550 

109,310 


1 

liiiitOol 

1,072 

48,H(iH 

3,600 

631,170 

607,730 

17,131 

I'A 

Nnrshigporo .. ’] 

1,100 

66.168 

1,916 

658,611 

491,128 

12,621 


Oliiiidwara 

2,003 

65,013 

4,255 

612,898 

010,245 

60,334 

1 

Nimar . . ^ . 

727 

47,808 

3,581 

280,011 

431,168 

1:J3,917 





6,388 

318,t50l 

17,352 

2,770,106 

3,0.64,19] 

390,241 


FcudatoryshijMs 

55 

2,105 

215 

27,650 

109,310 


■'2 f 

IluejKire 

3,071 

195,082 

8,463 

2,669,731 

2,770,314 

80,980 

§j 

ti F<"eud)ito7’yslii]>K . . 

1,052 

61,106 

6,139 

1,028,758 

2,000,202 


f J 

lieliispore 

3,340 

121,681 

6,873 

1,045,993 

2,3.50,700 

61,084 


2 Foiirljvtoryal}i^)s . . 

121 

13,00) 

1,807 

84,800 

1,071,680 


1 

vSumbu1in*rc 

1,605 

82,626 

5,632 

720,896 

2,162,688 

72,000 

si 

S FtiudatyrysUipH . , 



10, '106 

679,360 

6.038,080 



Feudatorysbip8 

0,016 

403,202 

19,958 

4,330,620 

7.292,711 

216,054 



2,076 

76,316 

18,112 

1,792,918 

10,000,062 



Upper Godavory District, 

132 

12,440 

2,274 

43,478 

84,758 

1,500 


1 Foudatorywbip,, (Hiistar) . . 



13,063 

202,263 

8,157,417 



Onind Tf>tii.] J 

31,210 

1,656,880 

82,099 

13,950,694 

22,644,605 ; 

1,078,882 


I'ciidatnryshipK 

2,131 

77,841 

31,719 

2,022,831 

18,276,680 



(b-iuid Tvita!, 

36,311 

1,731,721 

11 1,71 s' 

15,073.625 

•10,821.384: 

1,078,882 
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SKD ARKA IN 
RES. 

g 

Rate ok 
Lane Revc- 
noe. 


POPirX.ATI«N. 


square | 

Is. 



> =« 
Is. 

J 

o 

-c 

Malrs. 

Femai.es. 



5 1 

# 

Governme 

wastes. 

Total Land re 
maiid. 

a 

SH 
a « 
o 

Adults. 

C « 

a 

Adults. 

2 ^ 

& 

•w-C! O 

Total inhal 
tants. 

Population t 
luile. 

No. of acre.s of 
ed 1-and to 
son. 


Rs 

A. ? 

A. P. 


1 





A. R. P 

820,419 

7,96,9 11 

11 6 

6 5 

218,890 

113,996 

200,861 

100,37.4 

634,121 

172 

1 3 1 

069,810 

6.12.169 

H 2 

2 10 

2 6,257 

159,655 

229,626 

143,623 

748,161 

13 4 

1 1 '4 

2,069,291 

2,56,H'.Ki 

5 11 

1 0 

160,313 

108,220 

172,616 

96,086 

537,295 

54 

1 1 7 

81,624 

5,06,811 

9 6 


110,611 

64,174 

1 

110,965 

67,735 

343,485 

1-44 

2 1 38 

8,121,044 

20,72,817 

9 1 

3 1 

705,101 

416.04-,' 

714,098 

;i97,818 

2,263,06.2 

101 

1 2 19 

155,610 

5,68,273 

8 3 

3 4 

199,586 

123,054 

189,644 

107.01T 

620,201 

128 

1 2 38 

•179,600 

3,l'6,6 15 

8 11 

3 2 

159,606 

100,728 

117,975 

90 , 33 :: 

498,612 

127 

1 1 0 

4.00,865 

2,51,926 

10 t 

« U 

85, 151 

51. 71 .3 

80.878 


2(!2,041l 107 

1 1 30 

1,587,901 

2,17,747 

47,672 

5 

1 10 

133,921 

96,855 

136.892 

87,791 

455,4 62 

85 

1 1 31 

2,355,087 

1 11 

0 10 

5-4,458 

•41,203 

65,703 

36,:i3; 

187,699 

36 

2 0 18 

50,45,005 

14,25,263 

7 3 

2 9 

033,025 

413, .553 

611,092 

366,975 

2,024,645 

03 

1 2 8 

1,053,140 

4,25,460 

8 8 

4 8 

135,762 

88,174 

126,026 

77,-156 

■427.-n8 

io7 

1 3 14 

22,000 


.... 

4,1 1.8 

2,.S05 

3,79 

2,:i22 

13,015! 6( 

2 0 20 

1,1-17, 569 

1,85,205 

-i (■ 

2 7 

72,292 

51,839 

73.220 

47,5o:( 

244,851 

68 

2 2 13 

128, 115 

4,21,523 

12 1 

6 5 

10.8,012 

(:7,-i34 

]02,:«!8 

59, L()2 

:;36,796! 176 

J 2 25 

],J50,7::3 

2,24,501 

7 0 

2 6 

96,370 

68,686 

99,017 

03,772 

327,875 

77 

1 2 10 

1,419,034 

2,08,813 

11 11 

4 8 

75,913 

■13,479 

69,921 

37,656 

226,969 


1 0 38 

5,023,881 

,65,502 

8 6 

4 0 

•488,349 

319,512 

470.562 

285,489 

1,563,912 

90 

1 3 3 


22,(K)0 



4,148 

2,805 

3,740 

1 2,322 

13,015 

0 , 

2 0 20 

207,301 

3,86,658 

2 5 

1 2 

251, 889 

^ 229,521 

274,513 

^ 196,831 

953,754 

' 

113 

2 2 :iJ 


79,2S1 



1 94,577 

91,;i69 

10:,(i,5J 

■ 80,311 

:U19.908 

60 

2 5 

300,950 

2, (>9, 557 

3,' 2 

i”o 

188,619, 1(19,167 

191,878 

1-19,47 4 

699,468 

119 

1 i 39 


7,620 



22.179 

is, -Ml 

23,:; 13 

16,:tt2 

Hl,o‘35' 15 

1 0 7 

618,806 

75,612 

j’ 8 

o' 5 

121,018 

l<',-,,65:i 

12'.i,0S)9 

96,579 

-1.52,;; 18 

HO 

1 2 15 


... 



100,001 

80,0(K) 

105,000: 75,000 

1 

360, OOO 

31 

1 3 22 

1,157,126 

0,71 ,827 

2 6 

0 11 

5G1,55( 

504,610 

59.5, 19{ 

! 442,881 

2,104,.570 

105 

2 0 10 


86,901 



217,056 

190,28(1 

231,064 

17i,6j:-i 

810,913 

41 

2 0 34 

1,326,621 

22,101 

8 8 

2 9 

17,631 

10,778 

if, 098 

9,1 7; i 

54,680 

21 

0 3 7 


' 3,050 



0.S,7(H 

66,75t 

08,436 

j 65,798 

269,684 

21 

0 3 0 

16,673,680^ 

56.67,870 

6 6 

2 6 

2,406,662 

1.694,628 

1 

2,408,. 3-40 1,502,3:;-. 

010,869 

07 

1 2 30 

j 

1,11,967 



289,901 

259,835 

304,110 239,76; 

t 

1 ,093,611 

34 

1 1 3 16 

15,673,680 

' 57,69,827 



2,695,666'l, 0.54,301 

2, 712, 48't‘ 1,712,10;; 

9,1,04,51] 

7! 

113 1 
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Central Provinces, 


As to density of population, the results show that in the Central 
Provinces the average rate stands at 79 persons to the square 
mile. If the feudatory chiefships, which for the most part are 
wild and thinly peopled tracts, be excluded from the computa- 
tion, the average rate for British territory is 97 persons to tlje 
scjuare mile. Tlvis average shows a sparse population compared 
with averages in other countries : as for instance, in the North- 
Western Provinces 438 ; in Bengal 311 ; in the Bombay Presidency 
156; in the Madras Presidency 170; in the Punjab 156; in 
Great Britain 287 ; in France 176 ; in Belgium 400 ; in Prussia 
172 to the square mile. But then it is to be remarked that in 
these Provinces out of 114,718 square miles of territory, only 
24,959 square miles are cultivated ; the remainder, 89,759 square 
miles, being waste, hill, and forest. But even if the population 
be compared with the cultivated area alone, the average of these 
Provinces will still be light ; for we get 365 persons to the square 
mile of cultivated land, or one person to every 1 acre, 3 roods, 
1 pole, of cultivated land. In the North-Western Provinces the 
average is 800 persons to a square mile of cultivated land, or 
one person to every 3 roods and 8 poles under the plough. This 
contrast suggests explanation for tlio great diOerence in the pro- 
ducing and revenue-paying power of laTid in tlie two territoric^s. 
The averages seem to be about on a pa,r with the av(u’ngcs of the 
medium districts in the Punjab, and of the less densely peopled 
districts of Bombay and Madras, thus : — 

Persons to the square onile in 

(k'.)ifral Prorimra. Punjah. Bowhay. M'adrai^, 

Nursingpore 176 ThaiK^ysiir 212 Taiinah 150 Caiianore 140 

Nag])oio ... 172 Lahore ... 200 Ahraedabatl 149 Vellore 123 

Wurdali ... 144 Goojeranwalla 147 Shulaporc 135 Ountoor 119 

Then if the most thinly peojded districts of the Central Provin- 

ces be considered, it will be seen that in three districts, namely 
the Upper Godavery, Mundia, and Sumbulpore, the j)opulation 
is exceedingly sparse, more so indeed than in any other part of 
India. The averages for tliesc three districts are — 

Cliandah , . . ... 54 persons to the square mile, 

Mimdla ... ... 36 „ „ 

Upper Godavery ... 24 „ „ „ 

The area and population of an average district in the Central 
Provinces, exclusive of feudatory chiefships, may be thus compar- 
ed with the average of districts* in other parts of India: — 
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Central Provinces ... 
Piinja!) 

•N” ' )i’tJ ) ' Wos tern Pro vi iicos 
Uni<>'al 
Madras 
Join bay 


ill the who](^ of the Central Provinces there are 29,221) inhabit- 
'ed villages, and the avera.ge. number of iidiabitants to each vil- 
Lagc is 212 souls. Bivsides the villages there are 712 towns (Jon* 
t'liuing from 1, 000 to 5,900 souls ; tliero are 1)1 towns containing 
from 5,000 to 10,000 sends; there are 8 towns containing from 
10,000 to 50,000 souls ; and tliere are three citi(‘S containing over 
r)0,00() inhabitants, FourdHm years was tiiken as the dividing 
limit of a;j(\ lint the results cannot Ixi dopeuded on. Tlie num- 
ber of males ol‘ all ages ((eKclusivi^ of leiida.tory chiofshipvs) was to 
tlic number of feinales of all ages as 4,100,190 to 3,910,(>79 oi 
as 51*2 to 4(S'8. But the uumher of adrdts wa,s almost the same 
for hotlj sexes, being 2,4051)02 male, to 2,408,040 female adults. 
Male infants under 14 years of age are to female infants as 53 
to 47. Tlu^ pi*o]>orti<)ii of comparatively, is seen in tho 

following talde ; — 

In the. Ccaitnil Provinc*cs (exclusive of the 
feudatory clii('fships) males arc to females as 100 to 05 -1 
111 the Nortli-WoKst Proviuces ... as 100 to 8G-(> 

111 the Punjab ... ... ... a.si00to8l'8 

It would therefore seem that the numerical disproportion lie- 
iween the sexes is very much smaller in these Provinces than 
it has been found to be in Northern India. It is probable that 
tho equality between the numbers of male and female adults in 
the Central Provinces may account for tlie comparative infr(;- 
queiicy of such crimes as “abduction of women,” “adultery,” and 
the hike. In the returns of ca.stes anrl professions females and 
infants are entered as of tlie same calling as the head of the fa- 
mily : — 

Voi.. XU., fAIlTl. 


^ ez 

s 5,2 ^ 

5- ^ .S£ 

Average of j)o- 
pulatioii to a 
j Distiict. 

Average lantj 
revenue toii 
District. 

4,011 

4t;),048 

3,14,320 

8 , 02:1 

471,0, ‘JO 

0,30,037 

2':)2i 

070, .'>11 

13,11,432 

:),.5i8 

1, 09"), 940 

10,31,200 

0,4.58 

1.1()2,C28 

10,50,875 

4,410 

09.9,502 

14,53,510 


r 
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Central Frotinca^ 


Hindoos ... ... ... ... 6,864,770 

Mahomedans ... ... ... 237,962 

Gonds and other hill or aboriginal tribes . ... 1,995,663 

Besides the above, theire were 6,020 Europeans and Eurasians 
and 90 Parsees in the whole of the Cehtral Provinces. The 
Mussulmans are an insignificant part of the population ; they are 
distributed over all the districts, and they congregate chiefly in 
cities and towns. Among Hindoos the following are perhaps the 
.most important agricultural clans ; of — 


Kajpoots, 

numbering 

... 

... 2,41,748 souls. 

Koonbees 



... 076,270 „ 

Teylees 



... 490,006 „ 

Lodhees 

j» 


... 234,767 „ 

Chumars 

)) 


... 518,389 „ 

Korces 

V 


... 139,776 „ 

Powars 



... 91,586 „ 

Ooriyas 

?» 


... 2,145 „ 


Of the whole population 4,879,4«31 are agricultural, 155,740 be- 
ing landholders ; 3,750,457 tenants ; 795,805 farm servants and 
177,429, other agriculturists. This gives only 57 per cent, as en- 
gaged on the laud, against 64 in the North West and 56 in the 
Punjab. The remaining commercial and mechanic classes arc : — 


Coolies 

949,867 

Servants ... 

537,564 

Weavers ... 

414,124 

Shoemakers 

122,148 

Barbers ... 

79,945 

Imn- workers 

79,491 i 

Cloth and English goods 
sellers ... 

1 

7.5,126 

Grain dealers 

70,652 

Carpenters 

55,148 1 


Bankers ... 

52,405 

Oilsellers ... 

50,350 

Goldsmiths 

48,590 

Washermen 

47,855 

Potters 

47,097 

Canners ( Bri«j‘^recs) ... 

41,823 

Masons 

14,023 

Tobacconists 

6,767 

Others 

875,775 


The figures show that 57 per cent of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. In the Punjab the proportion of agriculturists is 
56, and in the North-West Provinces 64 per cent of the whole 
population. This comparison rvould tend to confirm the hither- 
to received opinion that the trading, manufacturing, and artizan 
classes bear in these Provinces a larger proportion to the total 
population than in some parts of India. The whole population 
of 9,104,511 dwell in 29,223 villages at the rate of 212 to each, 
and in 712 towns containing from 1000 to 5000 souls, in 31 with 
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from 5000 to 10^000, in 8, with from 10,000 to 50,000 and in 
the three cities of iVagpore, Kamptee and Juhhulpore with more 
than 50,000 inhabitoiits. There seem to be 5} inhabitants to 
each of the 1,734,721 houses. Owing to the Mahratta .system, 
under which there was an official establishment in every small 
“ pergunnah” or hundred, the population used to congregate in 
small towns which our centralized administration is breaking 
down in many places. The price of cotton, tlie railway and pub- 
lic works and the increased wealth of the villagers on the con- 
trary combine to attract the town population to the country, 
though, as cotton cheapens, artizans and mechanics are returning 
to the towns, especially those near the railway. 

British Burmah. 

British Burmah contains 13 districts in the 3 Commissionerships 
of Pegu, Tenasserim and Arrakan. The area of the Province, exclu- 
sive of its dependencies, the Andamans and other islands along the 
coast, is estimated at 90,070 sepjare miles. The population, exclu- 
sive of tlioso in military cantonments and prisoners, numbers 
2,330,453 souls ; or 25*8 to each square mile. The estimated area 
under cultivati(m during 18GG-G7 was 1,881,202 acres, and as 
the land revenue (including capitation tax, but excluding the 5 
per cent. C(‘ss,) amounted to Rupees 52,16,193, the weight of land 
tax which falls on the cultivating class may be taken in the 
ratio of Rupees 2-12-4 for each acre cultivated. The total de- 
mand of revenue being Rupees 1,00,81,050 for the year of 11 
months, the incidence of taxation was Rs. 4-5-2 per head of the po- 
pulation. The amount expended for educational purposes, granted 
by Government during tlie year, was Rs. GG,243, that is, Rs. 2-13 
per 100 of the population. The increase of population in 18GG 
over that of 18G5 was 57‘004 or 2-5 per cent., duo to imigration 
and natural causes. In eacli Division the increase was 

Pegu ... 58,843, or 4 ‘2 per cent. 

Tenasserim ... ... 1,584, or 0*3 per cent. 

Arrakan... ... ... 14,GG3, or 3*4 per cent. 

The following exhibits tbo number of the principal races in 186G 
as compared with 18G5 : — 


y 2 
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A list of towns in the province contfiiiiing more than 5,000 in- 
habitants each is given below 


Divisiox. 


nistrict. 


Naiuos of towns. 


Number 
of inha-J 
bitaiits. 


( 

1 

|Pangoon 

1 

■■■} 

1 

I 

1 Basseiii 

...{ 

Pjicu; 

.Myaiioiuig 

( 

■■■( 


Proine 

j 

1 

( 

To mi a 00 
AiidH;r.sb 

'• 1 

Tenassf.uim... .-j 

i Tavoy 

Morgui 

jSlioayglieeu 

•• . 

Aseakan ... 

Akyab 

1 


Ibissoiii 
Lenycthna 
'Myaiioimg 
Heiiza(la}i 
Kyanglieeu . 
Promo 
Slioaycloung 
Tliayetm) 
Toungoo 
^lauliiiaii 
Tavoy 
;]Mergui 


69,886 
6,408 
16,116 
5,595 
5.551 
13,279! 
7;342 
22,739 
9,500 
8,543 
9,663 
61,420 
14.419 
9,909 
' 7,6 10| 
15,448 


Th(^ fo]](jvving statement shows the po]mIati(.)n of the 3 principal 
seaports in as compared witJ) IiS(j5 : — 

1805. 1800. 


Kangoon ... ... 00,577 09,8(i() 

Maulmain ... ... 70,347 01,429 

Akyab ... ... 14,590 15,448 

The proportion of male.s to females in tlie entire ]K)pu]ation of 
the Province was as 103 to 100. The area of tlie prtjvinee being 
90,070 s<[uare miles and the population 2,330,453, there is an 
average of 25’8 individuals to the scpiare mile. The; following are 
the numbers of the population of British Burinah for each year 
from 1862 inclusive. It was in that year the provinc(;s of Arra- 
kan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and Martaban were amalgamated into 
British Buniiah : — 


Vear. 


Xnwh'pv. 

Percent(({/(!, i ncrease. 

1862 


2,020,634 

0 

1863 

... 

2,092,041 

3-5 

1864 


2,196,180 

4*9 

186.5 


2,273,049 

3'5 

1866 

... 

2.330,453 

2-5 



iO Btmmh. 

! The increase in 1 866 over the population of 1862 W 30 
or lo'3 per cent. The above figures do not include the popula- 
tion within the military cantonments, nor prisoners. 

In a Hemorandum on the comparative merits of British and 
Asiatic rule, submitted to tlie Government of India on 23rd August 
1867, Colonel Fytclie, the Chief Commissioner, shews the compara- 
tive progress and condition of British and Upper Burmah. When 
Arrakan and Tenasserini first came into our possession in 1826 
they were almost d(jpoj)ulated, and were so unproductive 
that it was seriously deliberated whether they should not be 
restored to Burmah. In 1826 Arrakan, with an area of 18,630 
square miles, had a population of only 100,000; these were 
the indigenous population. In i'83o this had risen to 211,536, 
of whom not more than 6,000 were foreigners. In 1845 the po- 
pulation numbered 309,608, an increase of 50 per cent, in the 
decade, and in 1855 reached 360,310, or 15 per cent, in the de- 
cade; but in J<S52 Pegu had become a British possession, the 
effect of which was immediately felt in Arrakan, still the total 
increase in Arrakan during the 29 years was 250 per cent, of the 
indigenous jjopulation, or an average of 50 per cent, in each de- 
cade. Turning to Tenasserim, we find that in d 829, three years 
after fuinexation, the population in a ju’ovinca^ with an area 
of 28,000 sfpiare mih‘s was estimated at a little over 70,000 
souls. In 1835 it had risen to 84,917, or 21 per c(uit. in six 
years. In 1815 to 127,45.'), or 50 per cent, in the decade. 
In 1855 2,213,692 or 69 per cent, in tlio decade. In other 
words, it had increased by 200 jxir cent, in 26 years. The ac- 
tual increase in the home population of England and Wales 
(after the loss from emigration) has been about 12 per cent, in 
each decade i>f the last 50 years. The revenue of Arrakan, 
which in 1826 was £23,225, ro.se as follows;— In 1835 to 
£52,832; in 1845 to £68,455 ; and in 1855 to £127,729. The 
area ot assessed cultivation, commeiKnng in 1830 with 66,227 
acres, advanced in 1835 to 133,952 ; in 1845 to 233,769 ; and in 
1855 to 353,885 acres, while the value of the entire trade in the 
same year amounted to £1,876,998. In Tenasserim the first 
year’s revenue in 1825-26 was £2,076. In 1835-36 it had risen 
to £33,953 ; in 1845-46 £52,525 ; and in 1855-56 had reached 
£83,300, while the total trade amounted ti*) £836,305. Land 
under cultivation was not assessed by area in the earlier years 
at our occupation, and we have no returns on that head until 
1843, when 100,657 acres were assessed. This in 1845 had 
increased to 119,869, and in 1855-56 to 181,681. Pegu 
came; into our possession in 1852^ \vith an estimated popu- 
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of 500,000 souls, aud an area of 33,400 square milei?, Ojc,a 
ratio 6f 15 persons to the square mile. In 1855 it is returned at 
631,640 souls, or nearly 19 to tlie square mile. Arrakau, com- 
mencing in 1826 with a ratio of of persons to the square mile, 
had risen in 1855 to a ratio of 20 persons ; and Tenasserim, from 
a ratio of 2J» persons in 1829, had increased to 7 persons per 
square mile in 1855. But it would seem that in the beginning 
of the century the population of the true Burman Empire (that 
is, Upper Burmah as now constituted, Pegu and Martaban) was 
estimated by various authorities at from 20 to 23 persons the 
square mile, and if this were the general average, it may be con- 
cluded that the fertile province of Pegu containing the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, with that river as the highway trom the seaport 
town of llangoon to Ava, the capital of the Empire, must have 
had a higher rate than tlie remainder of the country. But taking 
the population of Pegu at 23 persons the square mile in 1826, 
we can then compare the position of the territories, British and 
l^ative, after 29 years’ of cojitacfc, thus : — 


Native 

Britisli 



Pegu 

Arrakan 

Tenasserim 


1826. 1855. 

Po]>ulation, Population. 

769,120 719,640 

100,000 341,310-* 

70,000 213,692 


Total ... 939,320 1,274,642 

We know that the gross increase in Arrakan and Tenasserim 
in these 29 years was 358,000 souls, from which, allowing the 
natural increase during that period to have been 75 per cent, 
on the original population, we may deduct 127,500 on that 
account, and this will leave us 257,500 souls as the emigration 
from Pegu and the other Native Burman States into British 
territory ; and if we compare Pegu (including Martaban) fairly 
estimated in 1826 with Pegu (including Martaban) even in 
1855 (three years after it came into our possession, during which 
period its population is believed to have risen from 588,000 to 
719,640), we find it with nearly 50,000 less population at the 
latter than at the former period. This is an astonishing result, 
when placed against the immense progress of the British terri- 
tories in its. immediate neighbourhood. What do we find after 
1855 ? Pegu which had then a population of 631,640 souls, 
had in 1865 1,350,989, that is, had more than doubled it- 
self in ten years, the exact increase being 113 per cent. The 


^ Not including foreigners, 



litrar. 
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proportion of‘ popnlatioii to area had increased h’oin^ 19 to 40 
per square mile. If wc allow a natural increase of 25 per cent, 
during the decade in (jucstion, we may deduct 157,910 on that 
account; and 20,000, the number of foreigners, from 719, ;149, 
which is the total gross increase ; and these deductions will leave 
us an immigration of tliti indigenou.s populatiominto our^terri* 
tories of the enorinous numb(?r of 501,439 souls in the ten yeait 
from 1855 to 1805. Tlio njturns from the other two divi- 
sions extending over the same ten years^ 1855-50, to IS 60-66 fvJJv 
support the cmchision, that they formerly drew tiieir additional 
])opuJation from Upper Eiirmali and from Pegu so long as it was 
under Native rule. The emigration from Native to Britisli Bur- 
inaii has been — 

Into Tenasseriin and Arrnlom 182G to 1855 ... 257,500 

„ TVgu from 1855 to 1805 ... ...501,480 

„ Tenasscrim from l)o. Do. ... 118,295 

Total ... 932,234 

The result is still more striking if we look to tlie other evi- 
dences of material progress, taxation, trade and cultivation. In 
1800-07, if it had not been for tlx; rich granaries of P(gu wliicli 

3 lied Upper Burmali with rice, a famine Avovdd have slic- 
ed the civil war whioli raged towards the end ot LSOO. Tlie 
Natmvs of Upper Bunriah themselves indicate truly tlic^ process 
now being undergomi by the British and Native (hnninions. 

“ Here,” tliey say, “ in British Burmah, your villag(‘.s are becoming 
towns, but with us in Upper Bunnah our towms are becoming vil- 
lages.” 

Berar, 

The sur]dus revenue of this Province is paid to His Highness 
the Nizam. There are 4 Districts in 2 Divisions with a pf>})iila- 
tion of 1,580,047 against 1,535,935 in tlm previous year, and an 
area of 17,334 scpiarc miles. 



Square 

Miles. 

Houses. 

Population. 

Oomrawutty 

5,035 

139,112 

509,494 

Akdiah 

3,411 

141,490 

491,030 

M^kktir .0 

3,013 

57,490 

22.5,168 

Wisaii 

6,875 

68,»97 

300,349 


17,334 

400,989 

1,580,047 



}fysi>re. 
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estivation continued steadily to increase. The area of cul- 
tivated land in 1865-66 was 4.217,369 acres. In 1866-67 it 
was 4,592,228 acres, being an increase of 374,859 acres. In 
1862-63, the cultivated area was 3,222,367 acres. Very nearly 
the whole of the land in the Northern Districts has been brought 
under the plough, and the valley of the roorna is one unintcr- 
ruj)ted sheet of cultivation. 



( 

1 

1 

1 

I Per- 


1865-66. 

[ 1-866-67. 

lucrease. 

1 centage. 
of 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

increase. 

(^omrawutty . . . ...i 

1,107,772 

1,428,647 

20,875 

1 

Akolah 

1,534,210 

1,010,123 

75,913 

5 

Melikur 

694,565 

857,025 

162,460 

23 

W 0011 

580,822 

696, 4o3 

115,611 

19 


4,217,369 

4,592,228 

374,859 

9 


The 30 years’ leases sanctioned by Government for the. .waste 
villages in the Woon District were gi'eedily taken up. Land 
thfit iias been covered with jungle from time immemorial is 
now being broken up. When Berar first came under British 
managonient, the farmers had to be induced to cultivate their 
fields by advances for purchasing seed and bullocks, and, on the 
slightest pretext, applications for remissions on account of failure 
of crops were made. .Now, advances and remissions are erpially 
unheard of, and land is eagerly sought after. 

A regular census of Berar was to be taken towards the close of 
1807. 


Bfysore, 

Mysore contains three Divisions with a population of nearly 4 
millions. The population in 1866 was computed at 3,900,735, shew- 
ing a decrease of 14,986 or 38 per cent, as compared with the returns 
of the preceding year. This decrease occurred almost entirely 
in the single Division of Nugur, where the effects of the famine 
were most intensely felt, and disease often completed the work 
which the dearth had begun. In the Ashtagram Division, the 
population was almost stationary, and in the Nundidroog Divi- 
sion, there was a slight increase. These statistics are prepared 
through the ordinary agency of the revenue officers, and do not 
admit of a close analysis : — 

Tol. XII., Paft I, G 
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€ooi‘iir. 

Coorg with an'area of2,116mileshasa population of 115,827, of 
whom 25,089 are Coorgs and the rest Hindoos, Mussulmans and 
others. No census has ever been taken, and the number of the 
population can only be approximately arrived at from the annual 
Khani-Shoomari, or house accounts, in the revenue department 
These accounts, however, do not include either the permaaient or 
fluctuati:^ number of coolies employed on the numerous es- 
tateis:-^;' ^ ^ ; ■ 


RACEa 1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Coorgs ... ...| 24,82i 

Hindoos ... i | 

Mahomedans ... Vj 93,366 

Christians ... j i 

25,089 

85,661 

3,742 

1,335 

Total ...1 1,18,187 

1,15,827 


The rainfall of 1866 amounted to 118 inches 98 cents, against 
14)9’06 in 1865-66. The heaviest rain-hill during the 24 hours 
occurred on the 18th June and amounted to 6 ’94 inches. There 
were 146 rainy days in 1866, against 147 in the year previous. 
During the last six months of the year 1 866 the fall was only 
67*41 inches, whilst during the same period of the year previous, 
it had been 116'83. The gTcatest amount of rainfall, 38’59 inches, 
in any month occurred in June, whilst in 1865 it took place in 
July. 

Kiiropenii^ iiiid ChriiiiiniiK in all ludln. 


The latest reliable figures for Europeans arc — 

European Officers and Soldiers (1867) ... 58,000 

„ Covenanted Officials ... ... 3,500 

European residents in Calcutta (1865) ... 11,224 

Bombay city (1864) ... 8,415 

Madras city (about) ... 2,500 

N. W, Provinces (1866) 22,692 

Central Provinces (1866) 6,026 

British Burmah (1865) i 5,818 
Mysore (1866) ... ,;^14,302 

Coorg (1866) . . / ^ 1,335 


Other parts of India (say) 16,000 


14.9,812 

The census of European British subjects taken in 1861, at the 
same time as the census of the United Kingdom, was partial. 
It showed the English population at only 125,945. Of these 




Cr<sed$ and Haoeg in India, 

^4,088 'went to compose the British officers and men of the 
Indian army ; while 22>556 consisted of men and boys in ci’yil 
life) inckding the civilians in the public service ; the remain- 
ing 19,306 being females, of whom 9,773 were over 20 years 
oi* age. When the census was taken, the number of females 
0 ? EiUglisli origin in India above the age ol 15 was 11,636, inr 
eluding 8,356 wives and 1,146 widows. Of the officers and 
men of the Royal army 93 per cent, of all ages were unmar- 
ried, while the proportion of civilians above the age of 20 un- 
married amounted to 50 per cent. In the census of 1861 no 
distinction as . to those of mixed race was made. The following 
shows approximately the number of East Indians, Eurasians or 
Indo-Europeans in India. 

East Indian Uncovenanted officials ... 8,500 

East Indians in Calcutta in 1865 ... ... 11,036 

Ditto in Bombay city 1864 ... 1,891 

Ditto ill N. W. Provinces 1866 5,069 

Ditto in Madras city (assumed) ... 14,000 

Ditto in the rest of India ... ... 55,000 


Total ... ... 90,496 

Racks and Creeds. 


The numbers are approximative. 

Aboriginal Hill Tribes 

... 12,000,000 

Hindoos ... 

... 145,000,000 

Buddhists 

4,000,000 

Mahomedans 

... 20,000,000 

Parsees . -i 

200,000 

Asiatics from beyond British India 

500,000 

JeAvs (in Cochin 1790, by census of 1857) 

10,000 

Armenians 

5,000 

Europeans pure 

149,812 

Ditto mixed 

90,496 

Native Christians ... 

... 1,100,000 

Looking only at Christians we have the following results 

1800 

European 

149,812 

East Indian 

90,496 

Armenian 

5,000 

Native Christians — . 

Protestant 

300,000 

J^yrian (census of Travancore and Cochin) 

116,483 

Homan Catholic . 

650,000 

Ibtal 

1,311, "91 



Summary of Missions in India, Ceylon and Buemah, January, 18 G 2 , 


Protestant Native Christians. 







Protetlant MUsiom. 
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Native ProtestoAvt ChrwtUms. 



India and Cey 

1 . ' 

' India and Coy- India, Ceylon 


Ion in 1852. 

Ion in 1862. 

and Burmah 
ill 1862. 

Societies ... 

22 

31 

31 

Stations ... 

313 

371 

386 

Out-stations 

unknown. 

1,925 

2,307 

Foreign Missionaries 

395 

519 

541 

Native Missionaries 

48 

140 

186 

Native Catechists 

608 

1,365 

.1,776 

Native Chiirehea .. 

331 

1,100 

1,542 

Communicants 

18,410 

31,249 

40,688 

Native Christians .. 

112,491 

153,816 

213,182 

Vernacular Day i 
Schools ...J 

1,347 

1,502 

1,811 

Scholars ... 

47,504 

44,612 

48,390 

Boys’ Boarding ) 

Schools ... / 

93 

101 

108 

Christian Boys 

2,414 

2,720 

.3,158 

Anglo- Vernacular ) 
Schools / 

126 

185 

193 

Scholars ... 

14,562 

23,377 

2.3,963 : 

Grirls’ Day Schools ... 

347 

371 

373 1 

Grirls 

11,519 

15,899 

16,862 : 

Grirls’ Boarding) 

Schools ...) 

102 

114 

117 

Christian Girls 

2,779 

4,098 

4,201 

Ti'anslations of the 1 
Bible ... ( 

iTcn languages. 

Twelve. 

Fourteen. 

Ditto New Testaincni 
Separate Books 

Five others. 

Three others. 

f 

Five others. 
Twenty books in 


1 

seven others. 

Scriptures circulat- 1 
ed in ten years . / 

unknown. 


1,634,040 

Christian Tracts, 
Books, (fee. ... j 

unknown. 


8,604,033 

Mission Presses 

25 


25 

Expenditure last 1 

ten years ... j 

XI 90,000 

£285,000 

£294,300 

Local Contributions 1 
,, last year ... j 

ifative Contribu- J 

' £33,500 

£45,325 

£46,800 

■ tions last three V 
years... ... ) 

1 

£13,000 

About £18,000 
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The fulJowiijg figures show tlio area and population of the 
principal States of Asia, and of the continent of Asia as compar- 
ed with the rest of the world : — 


States. 

Square 

miles. 

Population. 

Pop. to 
square 
mile. 

Capitals. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Asia. 






Afghanistan 

400,000 

4,200,000 

17 

( Cabul ... 
j Herat ... 

60,000 

100,000 

Anam 

120,000 

5,000,000 

41-7 

j Huti ... 

( Keslio ... 

50,000 

150,000 

Arabia 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

10 

Mecca ... 

30,000 

Beloochistau 

100,000 

480,000 

8 

Kelat ... 

4,000 

90,000 

Burmali ... 

200,000 

8,000,0(M) 

.30-8 

Mandalay 

Ceylon 

24,700 

2,070,881 

84-20 

(kdombo 

50,000 

China 

1,207,009 

307,632,907 283 

l‘okin . . . 

1,500,000 

Japan 

150,004 

35,000,000*220 
’ ’ 1 

1 Jeddo ... 

{ Miaco ... 

700,000 

475,000 

Java 

51,350 13,010.108 

253 

Batavia... 

. 60,000 

I’craia 

450,000, 10,000,000; 22 ‘2 

Teberan 

120,000 

Russia in .Asia 

7,000,000 

16,000,000 2 

\ Orenburg 

1 Tashkand 

18,000 

Siam 

250,0001 11,800,000 47 

Baiikok... 

400,000 

Bokhara .. 

700,000 

3,000,000i 6-7 

Bokhara 

150,000 

Tibet IJttlc 

300,000; 1,200,000 

4 

Yarkund 

5,000 

„ Groat 

Turkey in Asia 

1,000,0(M); .5,000,000 

5 

Lhasa . . . 

25,000 

.550,000 

16,000,000 

^ 20-1 

Smyrna... 

150,000 


Continent, 

Weimar Almanac, 1840, 

Prof. Dieterici 
of Berlin 1861. 

Population. 

Kngli.sh square 
miles. 

Population. 

Europe ... 

Asia 

Africa .... 

America,., 

Gccanica (Australia, Polyno - } 
sia, and Indian Archipelago) ( ■' 

233,240,04:1 

608,516,010 

101,408,411 

48,01)7,150 

! 1,838,104 

3,807,195 

17,805,146 

11,647,428 

13,542,400 

3,347,840 

272.000. 000 

720.000. 000 

200.000. 000 
80,000,000 

2,000,000 

Total 

903,000,817 

50,150,000 

1,283,000,000 


Professor Dieterici of Berlin, estimating the population of the 
world at about 1,301), 000, 000, reckons the Caucasian race tonum- 
])er 309,000,000 ; the Mongolian, 552,000j000 ; the Negro and 
Ethiopian, 190,000,000 ; the Malay, 200,000,000 ptlie American 
Indian, 1,000,000. Divided according to religious creeds, he 
computes the Christians at 335,000,000 (viz. Roman Catholics, 
170,000,000 ; Greek Oithodox, S9,00(^;000 ; Protestant, 



Langmujei of luJm. 


of. 

7(),0()(M)0() ;) tlie Jews at 5,000,000; the Mahoinedaiis at 
100,000,000 ; the Heiithens or Pagans at 200,000,000; the Asiatic 
Buddhists at 000,000,000. 

Biitriliution of Languages. 

Of tlie three great Families of Languages, the Indo-Germaiiic, 
Semitic and Turanian, the first is represented in India only by 
the Indio and Iranic classes ; the Semitic contributes only an 
Arabic element to certain dialects and the Hebrew is used only 
by a few Jews; while the southern branch only of the Turanian 
is laigely represented, including the Thaic, Hiinalayic, Lohitic, 
Kol and Dravidic. In a compilation termed “ Outlines of In- 
dian Philology” (18G7) Mr. J. Beames, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
thus subdivides the rejiresentatives of the Indo-Germanic and 
Turanic families in India. 

Indo-Geumanic. 

Indie class. — The earliest representative of this class Is the 
language of the Vedas, the most ancient recorded form of Sans- 
krit. The Prakrit dialects, and the Pali or sacred language of 
Buddhism, may be considered cither as derived from Sanskrit, or 
as dialects of it. The languages of this class at the present day 
are the following : — 

1. Hindi. G. Gujerati. 

2. Bengali. 7. Nepalese. 

Jk Punja])i, 8. Uriya. 

4. Sindh i, i). Assamese. 

5. Marathi. 10. Kashmiri. 

11. Doghra. 

The dialects of Hindi arc very numerous. Tlie chief arc : — 

(a.) Maithil; spoken in Pur- (c.) Brijbhasha ; Upper Doab, 
neah and Tirhoot. Agra, and, Delhi. 

(h.) Magadh ; in South Behar. (f.) Kanouji ; Lower Doab. 

(c.) Bhojpuri;in Sljahabad,Sa- (g.) Rajpoot dialects, very 
run, Chumparun, Go- numerous; Raj pootana. 

nickpore, Eastern Oudh, (h.) Bundelkhund dialect; 
and Benares. from the Chumbul to 

(d.) Kosali ; in Oudh and Ro- the Soane, 

hilkhund. 

Punjabi lias many dialects. In fact in the Punjab every dis- 
trict has its own dialect, add some districts have more than one, 

Smdhi is divided into 
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(a.) Sirailii of Upper Sindh. 1 (e.) Oocli of Multau. 

(6.) Lar of Lower ditto. | \ti) Kaclii of Kach. 

MaiMlji has two dialects — 

(o.) Konkani. | (b) Dakhini. 

Nepalese jaire is ealled Parbattia or Paharia; slightly different 
are the dialects of 

{((.:) Pal pa. ! (f‘.) (fiirliwak 

(6.j Kuinckui. j {(i) Tharii. 

Iranlc Ohm.— Y a'wA is the panajl of the languages of this class, 
and stmids in a position ana)<>gons to Sanskrit in the linlic class. 
Ptihlovi, Huzvaresii, ainl the languages intermediate between 
Zend and niodeiai Persian occupy a similar relative position 
to Prakrit. 'FIm.' modern languages are; 

1. Persian j 3. Pushtu. 

2. Kurdish. ] 4. Os.sitiniam 

o. Armenian. 

J)r, L(dtner, of Lahore, w.as (h'puted in IHOd by the Punjab 
< hn eriiment, at the reque.st of the A.siatic Society of Bengal, to 
visit the <listricts to the nort.h of i ashmere, and study on the spot 
iiie diah'cts oi- languages wdiich are suppo.siul to have a close affi* 
nity to tlj(‘ Sanskrit. Tin* Dardus have no written character. 
Dr. Lei tiler’s ini])res.si( nr’ is that the Sanskrit was originally 
perfccte<l fi’om t he (fhilghiti and Asiori dialects of the Shiini, and 
from the Arnyia, the Khajuna. and the Kalasha Mander of which 
lie juiljlislu'd a Vocabulary and Grammar. That is, tlie wild tribes 
to the north of Cashmere speak now tlie language from which 
the Sanskiit was (djiborated by the Aryan coii(|Uorors of India. 


Tl^ILWlAN: SOPTHEKN BRANCH. 


Tlialc, or Siame.se contains the following languages ; — 


L Sianiesc or Tliai ; spoken in 
Siam. 

2. R}i6 or Kainhojnn ; .spoken 
in Kainhoja. 

t], Laos ; spoken in (birtral 
Siam. 


4. Khaniti ; spoken in Bur- 
iiiah. 

o. Mon spoken in Pegu. 

V). Shan „ Toiiasserim. 
7. Palaong .s])oken in North- 
ern Burmah. 


Besides other languages lying beyond the limits of British settle- 
ments or British influence. 

Glass 2. Himalayic. (.Sub-Hiinalayan of Max Mliller.) 

'I'oi,, XII,. J’aht j. IJ 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

6 . 

6 . 

7 , 

8 . 

9 . 


Bliotia or Bhotanta. 

Kiranti; valley of the 
Ai*un, eastern Nepal. 
Miirmi, eastern Nepal, 
higher ranges. 
Gurung, ditto. 

Newar, Central Nepal 
Magar, lower ranges, 
Central Nepal 
Bramhu, lower ranges, 
Central Nepal 


10 . 

11 . 

12. 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20. 
21 . 
22 . 
23 . 


Chepaiij 
Vayu (I 
Kusunda 


ap) \ [ 


r Oudh Terai. 
J (TheHayusare 
also found in 
(^eastern Nepal) 
Sunwar, western Nepal. 

Sarpa, ditto. 

Kandwari or Milcb^n, 
Tibarskad. 

Hundesi. 

Darahi or Dorhi. 

Dcnwar , 

Pahri (Central 

Kaswar j Nepal 

Pakhya 
Thaksya 


The above languages form the Himalayan proper or Sub-Hima- 
layan class. The trans-Hiinalayan or Tibetan class, it is beyond 
our province to notice. 


3 . 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 


Lohitic or Burmese class ; contains — 


Burmese. 

Dhinial — Nepal & Bhotan 
Terai 

Mechi, ditto. 

Borro ; Cachar. 

Gdro ; Gdro Hills. 

Aka, northern frontier of 
Assam. 

Abor „ 

Mishmi „ 

Miri „ 

Doha „ 

Kassia (Cossya), southern 
frontier of Assam. 

Mikir „ 

Angami Naga „ 

Naga „ 


15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

]8, 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23 . 


24 . 

25 . 

26 . 


Singhpho; southern fron- 
tier of Assam. 

Kookic ; North of Chitta- 
gong ; Tipporah, &c, 

Mug ; Arrakan. 

Khumia „ 

M.ru „ 

8ak „ 

Tunghlu „ 

Rukheng „ 

Koladyn river dialects, 
(said to be very numer- 
ous.) 

Munipooree dialects. 
Koreng dialects. 

Karen dialects. 


, Dr. Latham remarks that the Caucasus itself, with all its accu- 
njulation of mutually unintelligible forms of speech, within a 
comparatively small area, is less remarkable for the density of 
its languages than the p 9 .rts now under notice. Whether we look 
%o the Garo, Kassia, and Mikir areas themselves, or to the parts 
which immediately underlie them, viz., Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperah, 
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aiid Chittagong ; whether we look to the Naga districts of As^ 
sani, and the parts which lie due south of them, or the valley of 
the Upper Irrawaddy and its feeders, we find an accumulation of 
actual languages, or possible dialects, such as we rarely find in 
the old world elsewhere. 

4. The Kol class contains — 


1. 

2. 

i 

4. 

5. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Sonth^l. 

Kol of Chyebassa. 

Bhurnij of Purulia. 
Mandali, Chota Nagpoor. 
Kolehan or Ho. 


I 0. Khond of Sambhalpoor, 
j &e. 
j 7. Gorid, 

j 8. Uraon of Sirgujah. 

I 9. Kajmahali. 


The Dravidian class CGm]wiaes — r 
Telugu, 7. Tudu, Nilgiri Hills. 

Tamil. 8. Budugur „ 

Kanarese. 9. Irular „ 

Malay alam. 10. Kohatar „ 

Tuluvu. 11. Brahui, Bilucliistan. 

Kodugu, Coorg. 12. Singhalese, Ceylon. 


The prevalent theory, as stated by Mr. Bea,nies, is that at 
an early period the whole of India, in common with all 
Eastern and Southern Avsia, was lield by races speaking lan- 
guages of the Turanian family. The Aryan race, speaking a 
language of the Indo-Germanic hrmily, entered India from the 
north-west, and gradually worked its way down the valley 
of the Ganges, driving the Turanians into tlie then almost 
impenetrable forests and hills of the south. The tide of expul- 
sion was chielly southwards. Uncouquered I’uranian races 
already held the mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas and the 
deadly forests of the Terai ; whereas the great “ Hakshinaranya,” 
or southern forest, was, as far as we know, im inhabited ; and 
consequently the migration of the flying Turanians was less ros^^ 
tricted in that direction. A considerable number of Turanians 


remained still in the valley of the Ganges. At a much later 
period the Aryan colonies penetrated the hills of Nepal and the 
western and central Himalayas, but did not entirely drive out 
the Turanian populations. Hence the perplexing mixture of 
dialects in the Himalayas, In tjie south, again,- tho Tura-r 
nians held, and still hold, the low ranges of the Rajmahal and 
Kymore hills, and the wild country wdiich strotclies south-east 
to Orissa and south-w^est to the Nerbudda.. Those Turanian 


tribes who penetrated into the extreme soutli were afterwards 
civilized by Brahmins from Aryan India, but those who lived in 
the hill ranges remained in their original savage state. This 
explains why in the Dravidian class of languages W'o find so many 


H2 
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■vYords of Sanskrit origin; and why tlie Tamil, Teliigu, and.(.^ana-- 
rose peo[)les arc in possession of a civilization so ftir superior to 
tkat of the Coles and Ooinls. To the east, the bill range's wliicb 
divide Assam from Sylbet, and the Tippt^rah and Chittagong 
ranges, mark the utmost limits of living Aryan extension. In 
the fossilized form of Pali, an Aryan language was carried by 
Buddhism into the Siamese. Peninsula, Java, and the Asiatic 
Archipelago. The Mahomedan invasions of India did not alter 
the areas tlius occupied. The invaders were a very mixed mul- 
titude, consisting of Arabs, Persians, Afghaits, Turks of the Cha- 
gatai, Osbek and other tribes, and Mongolians generally. The 
only results, as far as langnage is concerned, of their arrival in 
India, were the creation of tlie Urdu or Hindustani and the in- 
troduction of a mass of Arabic words which have established 
themselves in almost every Indian langnage, thougli their in- 
fluence is more ])eroe])tible in those of tlu) Indo-Gennanic fami- 
ly than in those of the Turanian. 

Beginning at the north-west angle of India, we find in 
Ptishawur and Hazara valleys ami in the district (‘ast of lh(‘ In- 
dus, called Chadi Hazara, the Pltshtu language spoken with 
various local modifications. In the mountain ranges between the 
Punjab and the Valley of (.’ashmir, the Dikuira dialect or dia-, 
lects are spokeji, and in tlie Valley itself Kashmiri. From the 
Indus on the west to the Sutlej on the east, and from th(‘ iriuuu- 
tains to the neighbour hood of Mool tan, we fl ml PHXJAin. This 
language is scarcely spoken alikii in any two towns. The purest 
Punjabi is spoken between the Rivers Ravi and Beas, and geiie- 
rally the further south you go the wilder-aud more remote from 
the Hindi standard becomes tho speec.h. Punjabi is really no- 
tliing more than a dialect of liimli, and is probably descended, 
from the Saraswati Prdkrit., but by virtue of having a different 
alphabet it has come to be considered a sejjarate language. 
South and east of the Sutlej, Punjabi fades away imperceptibly 
into Hindi The exact boundary cannot bo fixed. On the 
banks of the Sutlej you are among Punjabis ; travelling east- 
wards to the, banks of the Jimiiia yon find yourself among Hin- 
dustanis. 

The Hindi covers a greater area than any other Indian dia- 
lect. The Avestern boundary may be placed about Sirhind (7(F 
SlO' long., JlP 45' litt.), and goes side by side with Punjabi soutli- 
westwards through the deserts of Patiala and Bhawulpoor, till 
it meets Sindhi near Jysulmere. It then turns westwards 
through Ood(iyf)ore, whert* it is conterminous with Gujarati and 
Mahrathi. About Iiid(,>re the three languages meet. From this 
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point tlie Viiidliya range bounds it jto the south as far as the Soane, 
which it follows northwards to Si)'gooja, thence skirting the Son- 
thal and Rajniahal hills to tli(3 Ganges, which it crosses at or 
near 87" 45' long., and goes in a line due nortli to the liilk 
Tl)ese boundaries are of course a]>proxin,iate only. Except where 
natural barriers, as mountains or seas, occur, we nowhere find 
one language leaving off, and anotlun- beginning at a given spot. 
TJuis the llindi of Purneah, as you go eastwards, gets more and 
more tinged with Bengali, till at last you reach a poiiit where 
there is no Hindi at all traceabl(3 in it ; but it is imposvsible to 
]K)int out tlic exact spot wdicre you cease to hear Hindi or begin 
to bear Bengali. Similarly, in Central India, it would be diiii- 
(iult to fix upon a j)oint Avbere the language ceased to be Hindi 
and Ijcgati to be Maliratbi, or Goiid, or Cole. 

Bengali begins where Hindi leaves off’, somewhere between 
Purneah and Dinajpore, and is bounded on the north by the hills 
a.s far u-s Assam, wljci'e it blends into Assamese. Thence turning 
south it is bouiKled by the hills which lie east of the Brahma-^ 
])utra, till it fades away a])out Chittagong. In this last place 
the dialect is a curious mixture of bad Hindi and corrupt Ben- 
gali. Ilie western boundary of Bengali is formed by the 
luahal hills, and soutliwards through Bancoorah and Midnapore 
p) the Subaurikha, which it follows to the sea. 

Assamese, which is closely ^kin to Bengali, is spoken along 
the valhy of the Brahmaputra from Gowalpara to Sudiya. 

ITkiya ('.xtends along the seacoast from the Subanrikha to 
near Ganjaiu ; landwards its boundary is uncertain, it melts gi’a- 
diuilly into the Khond and other rude hill dialects and co-exists 
with them. In Bustar and the neiglibourhood, some classes 
speak Uriya and some Khond. Hindustani and Bengali arc 
said to be much used as a means of intercourse between diffier- 
ent classes. If this be true, it is only another instance of the, 
strong tendency of Hindustani to supply the place of a lingua 
franca in all parts of India. The whole of that net- work of low 
bills, wdiose northernmost point abuts upon the Ganges at Sik*i 
rigalli, while its southern ranges look down upon Nagpore, the 
part of India east known to Europeans, is inhabited by the wiki 
Kolos, Gonds, and otlier. Turanian tribes. The nine languages of 
class 4 of the Turanian family occupy this region. The distri-. 
l)ution of them cannot be given wdth any approach to accuracy., 
Its more accessible portions are encroaclied on from the cast by 
Bengali, the west by Hindi, and the south by Telugu. The Ian*, 
guages themselves are daily losing ground, and receding Wore 
the more civilized forms of speech which hem them in. 
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The Oond, one of these languages, passes near Nagpore into 
Mahrathi, which is in point of area and general importance 
second only to Hindi among Indian languages. From Nagpore 
it goes northwards to Indore, then southwards in an illdehned 
direction to Surat, where it meets the sea. From Indore to Surat 
the boundary between it and Gujarati is vaguely laid down. 

tribes m tbe bills ^ of Kbandeish occur here, sj)eaking a 
Kol dialect. From Nagpore tlie southern liiie of Mahrathi runs 
through Berar to Beyapore, and tlience through the Belgaiim and 
Dharwar districts to the sea, somewhere south of Goa, where it 
blends into Caiiarese. 

Gujarati is bounded by Mahrathi on east and soutli, on the 
north it merges into Hindi in Marwar and Oodel^pore. To the 
west it meets Kachi and Sindhi about TO"" 15'. 

KLachi occupies the isolated peninsula of Kach. 

SiNBHl is spoken in the valley of the lower Indus from Mooltan 
to the sea ; on the east it merges into tlie Eajpootana dialects of 
Hindi, and on the w€^st into the Beluch dialects. About Ganjam 
on the East Coast Tj^luGU is first hoard, and it prevails all dowii 
the coast to Pulicat, close above Madras. Its noi’thern boundary 
is conterminous with Uriya, the Kol dialects and Mahrathi. 
West of Hydrabad it meets the cognate Canar'eso, and goes 
thence to the eastern boundary of Mysore, wl)ence it is conter- 
minous with Tamil as far as Madras. 

The Tamil area is bounded on the north by Telugu, and ex- 
tends south to Cape Comorin, and along a small part of the west- 
ern coast to Trivandrum. On the west it is bounded ly the 
Ghauts and the Nilgiris and the eastern boundary of Mysore, till 
it meets the Telugu near Cuddapah. It is also spoken in the 
north of Ceylon. 

The Malayalam begins about Trivandrum, and extends 
northwards between tlie Ghauts and the sea to Mangalore, Avhero 
it yields to Tulu and Canarese. . 

Canahese is spoken throughout Mysore and Canara. Its 
northern boundary is conterminous with Mahrathi. 

Tulu or Tuluvu is. spoken in a small area round Mangalore, 
along the Malabar Coast ; Kudugu iu Coorg. 

Dr. Caldwell gives the following statistics of the people speak-. 
Jng the Dravidic tongues. 


Tamil 


10,000,000 

Telugu 

• •• 

U, 000, 000 

Canarese 


5,000,000 

Malayalam ... 


2,500,000 

Tulu 


150,000 

Tuda, Kota, Goiid aiul Ku 


500,000 

32,150,000 
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To return now to the Himalayas,, where the various dialects are 
mixed togetker in great confusion ;on the northern Assam frontier 
are found, in the following order from east to west, the Aka,- 
Abor, Dofla, Miri, Mishmijnext to these is Bootea, which carries 
us as far east as the Teesta. Sikkim, or the country between the 
Tecsta and the Singhaleela range, contains the Lepcha and 
Limbh dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives us the Dhimal, Bodo 
or Mechi, and Koch, wliich latter also occupy the plains of Koch 
Bihar, and the northern parts of llungixior, J)inaj].>oor, and Pur- 
neali. In Kepal, according to Mr. Hodgson and Dr. Campbell s re- 
searches, we dnd a perfect maze of dialects. Beginning from the 
Singhaleela range, we find Limbu or Kiranta, which goes west 
as far as the Dmlkoosi River (80'' 44', Atlas of India). Sherwill 
found the Gurungs in the higher parts of Singhaleela, closely 
connected with wliom are the Murmis. Along the lower hills 
are the Magars, wdio extend to the west as far Palpa, Some- 
Avhere about hero wo should apparently place the Brahinu^ 
Chepang, Hayu or Vayii, and Kusumbha. In Central Nepal 
are the Newar, Pahri, and Bhramo (a diahict of M-agar), also the 
Dartilii or Dorhi, Dauw4r, and Paksya. The Thdru live in the 
Terai, between Chumparun and the Khatniandoo Valley, as far 
west as the River Gandak.* These last four are classed among 
Indo-Germanic languages. The rest are Turanian, with more 
or less infusion of Hindi. The Parbattia or Paharia, a dialect of 
Hindi, is spoken all over Nepal and is the. court language. West 
of this again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya, Sunwar, and 
Sarpa, the dialects of Kumaon and Gurhwal, which carry us on to 
the Milchan of Kunawur, the Hundisi, and Tibarskad north of it. 
West of this come the Dogra dialects of the Punjab hills. On 
tlic Southern Assam frontier we have tlie numerous Naga and 
Singf)ho dialects, the Mikir and Angami, the languages of the 
Khassia and Jaintia hillraen, the Boro in Cachar, and the Garo 
in the hills of that name. The Kookies occupy parts of Tipperaii 
and Chittagong, and the Mugs Arrakan and Chittagong, 
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chaptp:r II. 

THE SURVEYS. 

The Geoloirical Purirey* 

The Geological Survey, begun in 185G under Dr. Oldham, who in 
still its Superintendent, follows the ordinary Trigonometrical and 
Topogi’aphicaJ Surveys, on whose maps it depends in most cast's. 
The Geological Survey has already mapped and piddishod re- 
ports on tfui whoh^ or pait of the Districts contained in the fol- 
lowing sheets of the Indian Atlas ; each slieet or square repre- 
sents an area of ab<mt 14,500 square miles — In Bengal, parts of 
sheets lOti, 107, 113, 114,115, 116, 124 and 125. In Upper 
Burmah parts of 141 and 142. In Central India nearly all 70 
and parts of 52, 53, 59, 71, 88, 89 and 90. In the Punjab parts 
of 45, 46, 47, 48 and 64. In Bombay Island or part of 25. 
In Madras all 79 and part of Gl. A considernblo area has been 
inapj>ed and the maps are preparing for jaiblication in 2, 12, 22, 
23, 36, 37, 40, 41, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 68, 6f), 71, 76, 77, 78, 88, 
89, 103, 104, 112, 113, 144,145. The coal districts of Assam, 
the Irrawaddy valley, and the coast near Moulmein and Toiias- 
serim have been reported on but not mapped. The work done in 
the eleven months of 1866-67 was as follows 
Bengal arid Upper Provinces. — While systematically cai'iyiiig on 
the more detailed examination of the coal-fields and adjoining dis- 
tricts, it became necessary to make preparations for the extension of 
the labours of the survey into the country lying further to the 
south, so as to carry on an examination of the area lying bctwec'n 
Hazareebagh and Ranigunj on the north, and Ummerkuntuk and 
Suinbhulpur on the south. Hitherto this area has been ahno.st 
entirely unknown as to its Geological structure. Towards tlu^ 
west, the Rev. S. Hislop had represented a very hirge area as 
covered by the coal-bearing rocks, including the gn.'at plains of 
Kyepur and Belaspur. But little ’vwas really known of the dis- 
trict. Preliminary, therel'ore, to the more di,'I,ailed examination 
which must be carried out so soon as maps are available, Mr. H. 

, B. Medlicott, Deputy S\iperintendcut for Bengal, w;\s directc'.d to 
make a general reconiiois.sance of the groiind, induding a very 
large area of the wild i-egions lying north of the Mahanuddi Rivi'r, 

. and parts of Chota NagjDur, Sij*goojah, Ohuttoesgnrh, Ryepur, l>e- 
laspur, Sumbhulpur, and ^inglibhoom. During tliis long trip, Mr. 
Medlicott has shown tliatthe large plains of Ryepur and Belaspur, 
whi^ were supposed to be occupied by rocks of the Indian 
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coal-bearing series connected witi), and part of the same se- 
ries occurring at, the known coal locality near Koorbah, are 
in reality formed on totally different deposits, belonging, in all 
probability, to a much more ancient period, the Viiidhyan. Of 
this formation Mr. Medlicott w'as able to trace out tlu' nor- 
thern and eastern, and approximately the southern and wx^stern 
boundaries, including an area of about 9,000 scjuai c miles. I'he 
same rocks stretch up the valley of the Mahan uddi to the south- 
west of llyepur to an extent as yet unknown/ Mr. Medlicott 
also fixed approximately the south-ea.st(‘] n extension of the great 
coal-hcaring scries of South Rowah- and Singrowdie. This extends, 
probably continuously, to within ten miles of Suinbhulpur, but 
with a most intricate bo\indary, the beds resting upon a very 
uneven and irregularly denuded surface of the metainorphic 
rocks, 'which are scon weathered out most irregularly at all 
points. Mr. Medlicott saw several outcrops of .slialy coal like 
those near Kooi'bah, but he fbmcd ratlior an unfavourable opi- 
nion as to the prospect of any really useful beds of coal 
being found in this region. Mr. Hughes completed the care- 
ful examination of the Karimpoora or Hoharoo (loal-field. * This 
field is not loss tlian 500 square miles in extent, but unfor- 
tunately very little coal exists, and none 'worth working in the 
Hamuda series, which in the Ranigiihj field 
yields the most valuable coal beds. J^ot only is the Damuda 
series well repre.sented, but also the Talchir rocks below, and the 
Panchet above, llie smelting of iron ore iscaiTied on very ex- 
tensively, and there are nearly 200 furnaces at work. The South 
Karimpoora field proves to be of larger extent tlian was at first 
supposed, its western boundair, near the village of Fatal, almost 
touching the Karunpoora field. Mr. Hughes remarks that the 
extent of igneous intrusions in this portion of the Damuda valley 
is much loss than in the Bokaro or Jherria fields to the east, and 
that a gradual and progressive diminution in the intensity of 
trappean action may be traced, pi’oceeding from tlie Ranigunj 
field westwards. Limestone occurs in subcrystalline rooks south 
of the Karunpoora field. The Palamow coal-field was commenced 
upon, and a portion of it carefully examijied, when it was found 
that maps of the remainder could not be obtained. It therefore 
became necessary to divert the assistants to other work. It 
unfortunately seems almost impossible at the present to form 
any idea of wlien detailed maps of this part 'will ho prepar- 
ed. -Whenever they are ready, a season or two will suffice to 
complete the Geological examination. Mr. Ball and Mr. Ormsby 
have completed the mapping of a considerable area in Man- 

Voi.. XII., Taut I. 
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bhoom, but they also have been arrested in their progress by not 
being able to obtain the necessary maps. Thisias proved a very 
serious interruption to progress in this direction. A series of 
rocks, entirely distinct from those occurring to the north, had been 
traced out, and their intimate connection with some of the 
important mineral w^ealtli of the country established ; and 
the few miles required to complete the distii'ct of Manbhoorn 
would have enabled the Survey to join on to the country already 
mapped by the Topogiuphical Survey. Thus stopped, Mr. Ball 
was diverted to complete the area, so far as maps could be had, 
lying to the west of Punilia. Mr. Willson took up the country 
lying west of Jubbulpore, and completed the mapping of a large 
area in the districts of Dumoh and Saugor. Mr. Hacket extend- 
ed his geological lines to the south and west of Gwalior, using 
as the basis of his labours the admirable topographical maps of 
the Gwalior and Dliolpore series; wliile Mr. Mallet, having hrst 
completed tlie boundary of the crystallines and V^indhyan rocks 
between the Neom'uch country and Bhiirtjjore, proceeded tlience 
to clear up some difficult points in the {Saugor territories, and 
thence northwards into the Lullutpore and Jhansi districts. 

Bombay . — Although not strictly within the limits of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, the importance of a knowledge of the rocks near 
to Nagpore town, and thenco southwards to Ghanda and the 
Godavery, led to the Superintendent’s .sanctioning the d(‘voti()n of 
the present season to this portion of tlui country by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford. He had already 'Worked up to this district along the 
Nerbudda and through, the Baitool country, and had visited the 
Oliiiuhvara district and the coals recently discovered there. Mr. 
Blanford was, therefore, engaged in a close examination of 
the rocks around Nagpore, and extended I)is researches south- 
wards to Chanda on the river Wurda; while Mr. Fedden, 
who had been attached to the B^nnbay party for the present, 
carried out the examination of the country included on sheet 
55 of the Indian Atlas. In this way all the area included on 
sheets 54 and 55, and a great portion of sheet 72, and part also 
of sheet 73, has boon gone over in sufficient detail to obtain a 
sound general knowledge of the structure of the country. Mr. 
Feddcn completed the examination of the western part of 
sheet 55, mapping in some patches of laterite near Yeotmahl. 
He also marked the limits of the pleiocene (?) ossiferous gra- 
vels on the Pein-Gunga, finding a few fossil bones, chiefly bo- 
yihe ; and he Avas to devote the remainder of the season to the 
soifeli-w^cst corner of sheet 73. 

Madraa . — The main object was to work out the true succcs- 
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sion aiKl extent of the \ ery i*eiriarkal>le and interesting scries of 
beds of quartzites, slates, schists, and limestones which cover the 
gicater portion of the districts of Ciiddapah, Nellore, and Kur- 
nool, and which stretch away northwards into the Hyderabad ter- 
ritories. This season will see them comph^ted up to the northern 
edge of sheet 76 , that is, up to and a little beyond the Kistna ri- 
ver. The absence of fossils in beds which in texture, composition, 
and lie appear most favourable for their preservation, is one of 
the most puzzling facts in tlie history of these rocks. It is, how- 
ever, entirely in accord with all that is as yet known of the simi- 
lar (? representative) rocks of Bundlekund and Central India. In 
carrying out this work in Madras, Mr. C. Oldham continued 
his examination of the country extending along the western 
boundary of these rocks ; Mr. King carried the lines up the cen- 
tre ; and Mr. Foote was engaged on the eastern side along 
the limits of the same series. A tour of general reconnoissanco 
of the rocks to the north of the country examined was arrang- 
ed, and Mr. Oldham had started with the intention of passing 
northwards. It will thus be seen, on reference to the map, that 
the investigations of the Survey are steadily, and, considering the 
immense area to be examined, rapidly advancing in both direc- 
tions— from the noi'tli southwards, from Nag])orc and tlie Goda- 
very, and from the south northwards, from Madras, Cuddapah;, 
and Kurnbol, so far as to effect a junction. A few yeap more will 
Complete a geological section from the plains of Tibet to the Gulf 
of Manaar. During the recess, Mr. Oldham, the Deputy Super- 
intendent for Madras, delivered a course of lectures on Geology 
at the Engineering College, Madras, and reported that the 
examination j)apers showed fair progress and careful attention 
On the part of the students. Considerable progress w^as also made 
in the preparation of a catalogue of the minerals in the Central 
Museum by Mr. King. The whole of the general series of fossils 
which existed in the Madras Museum' was carefully catalogued 
and returned to the Museum, 

Burmah. — Mr. Theobald devoted the season to the continua- 
tion of his examination of the Pegu Yoma. This he finds com- 
posed throughout of similar rocks, exhibiting a remarkable uni- 
lormity, a great but regular folding, and a striking absence, 
throughout an enormous thickness, of organic remains. In these 
respects, it presents a marked difference from the Arrakaii 
Yoma. An important fact, which seems to be established by 
Mr. Theobald’s researches, is that there is no evidence of the 
existence of the nummulitic group to the east of the Irrawaddi. 
It is not yet settled w'h ether this be due to original restriction 
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of the Lasijj of depositiou, or to subset] uoiit deniKlation. Mr. 
Theobald is now disposed to tliink that the very large logs of 
tonsil wood found abundantly to tlie west of Promo are actually 
oz]Jj the remnants of the wide]/ spread gravels in which they 
wore originally deposited, but which gravels have since been 
removed, the sand and gravel now cnvelyjmig them being of 
much more recent age. 

Piihlicaf ions, Mnsevni and Lihmry,~-~The detailed report, with 
large map to the scale of one inch = one mile, of tfie Jlierria 
Coal-field, tlie result of the careful examination of tliat dis- 
trict by Mr. T. W. Hughes, was issiuxl. It is estimated that 
the field whicli covers an ar<'a altogether of about :^00 scpiare 
miles will probably yield an available supply of filiout 4()0 mil- 
lions of tons of coal, 'bhis coal is not of any better (piality than 
that from the llanigimj ti(dd, if it he quite so good. A brief 
report of the geological results (;f Dr. F, Stoliezka’s S( cond exa- 
mination of the Himalayas, was also is.sue(l. Four ]*arts of the 
Gastropoda from the cretaceous rocks of S. India were issiud, 
<'ontaining about one-lialf of the entire sc.'riiis of Gastrop.oda, in- 
cluding the Pulmonata and the Prosolirauehia Si] hoiiostoniata. 
Of the former group, some most highly intra’i'stiiig specimens of 
land shells have occurred ; while in all there have been described 
83 species, under 40 g(‘ncra. The puldication of the fornuu* parts 
of the Pateontologia containing th<^ CV'pliaJopoda. has been re- 
ceived witli the highest ])raise and most hivomahhu/riiiasm by 
the geologists of Em‘ 0 ])e, Dr. Oldham believes the pioseni ] art, 
or volume, will bear very favourable comparison with the publi- 
cations of any other Society or Institu.tion for ene jear. It con- 
tains sixteen plates and more tlian S20 pages of letterpress.. 
Dr. Oldham also issued a complete catalogue of all tlit fossil Cepha- 
lopoda .in the Museum, adding to it, avs before in the case of the 
Echinodermata, a perfect list up to date of all sj ecies of this class 
which have been stated to occur in India, noting, at the same time, 
all those of which specimens exist in the collection. The Miistum of 
the Geological Survey contains good representativovS of no less than 
50 !) species of Cephalopoda, while out of 267 species, which have 
been pp to the present time stated to occur in India, the collections 
contain no less than 211, or about 700 species in all of Cephalo- 
poda. A complete catalogue of the splendid series of nieteoric 
stdpcs and irons in the Museum of the Geological Suiwey, was 
iitlso published. To this collection, since the date of issue of the 
ptalogue, three interesting falls have been added ; one whicli fell 
& Muddoor in Mysore on the 21st September 1805 ; 2ndly, an 
aerolite which fell at the village of Pokra., near Bustec, Goriick- 
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pore, oil the evening of the 27th May 18(>(> ; and 3rd, a specimen 
of the beautiful aerolites which fell at Knyahinya, in Hungary, 
on the 9th Jutie 18d6. These falls raise the number now repre- 
sented in tlw Museum alone to 230, including meteoric irons. 
Further, the collections of the Indian Museum received a very 
excellent specimen from .Central India whicli fell at Rutlam. 
This added to the four which the Indian Museum already p(>s- 
sesses, but of which Calcutta had no specimens, will make the total 
numbers represeiitod in Calcutta 235. In addition to these, 
there is also a most interesting and beautiful specimen regarding 
which, liowever, no history has been ascertained, but which is 
undoubtedly meteoric, making 23() in all ; placing the Calcutta ■ 
series, if not first, certainly among the three first collections of 
aerolites in the world. During the year a report on the 
coal resources and production of India, being a return call- 
ed for by tlio Secretary of State for India, was prepared, 
which was given a summary of all that has been ascer- 
tained regarding the coal-fields of India. Returns were 
also given of tlie amount of coal raised in India for the 
years from 1858 to IHhh. The Su])erintendent hopes to 
be enabled to continue such returns annually. During l8(>(j-t>7, 
the first issue of the now <piartcr sheets of the Indian Atlas, geo- 
logically coloured, was made. This (sheet 79) contains All the 
cretaceous rocks of Trichiuopoly and adjoining districts, together 
with the very valuable metallic deposits of the country to the 
west of these rocks. To the Library there were ad tied 702 
volumes or parts of volumes, of which number 314 were 
presenti'd. A. comphite alphabetical catalogue was made 
embracing more than 15,500 entries or titles. Tiio principle 
was sanctioned of in future making the report of the (Geological 
Survey of India correspond with the cr Jinary year. 

At the Dundee meeting of the British Association in 18G7 Dr. 
Oldham excited much interest, by a paper on the Survey andalargo' 
map showing its progress. He explained the order of succession 
of the formations and their correlation with those of Europe. 
Considering the enormous extent of territory, the smallness of 
the staff of surveyors, and the physical difficulties to be en~ 
countered, the extent; of country completed within tlie last fifteen 
years is surprising.* According to Dr. Oldham’s views the age 
of the Indian coal-helds, the whole of whicli are included between 
the parallels of 20” and 25”N., is Upper Carboniferous, of a rather 
later stage than that of .the true coal-measures of Britain, and 
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more closely allied to the “fern>coal” series of Silesia. Some 
dcMibts have been expressed and as to the correctness of this view, 
at least of the age of the Silesian coalhelds, which arc known to 
rest on limestones containing large FroducU and other fossils of 
■the Carboniferous Limestone. The following is a brief summary 
of the formations of Ihe Indian Peninsula, as described by Dr. 
Oldham, in ascending order : — 

1, Laukkntian ? Granitoid Gneiss — highly metamorphic, and 
tra versed by innumerable trap dykes. This is the door 
of all the other formations. 

2: Qtiart/ose, micaceous, and hornbleiidic rocks — much con- 
torted. 

3. Lower Silurian, or Cambrian. — S<ib-metamorphic schists* 

and massive conglomera.tes of local rocks. These rocks 
occur in the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian, — The Vindhyan series, principally sandstones, 

distributed into four groups. 

5. (Jardoniferous. — (a) Mountain-limestone of the Salt 

Ranges, classified as such from the fossils collected l.)y Dr. 
Fleming. 

(/>) The Tal cheer series, san<lstones of a pcHJuliar char- 
acter and colour, resting on a “ boulder bed,” or ancient 
shingle beach, 

(c) The coal-lK^aring rocks of India, forming the coal- 
fields of Damuda, Nerbudda, &c. 

6. Pfiimian I or intennediate. — ^Beds with reptilian remains, 

representing, in Dr. Oldham’s opinion, the plvysical l)reak- 
between the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic periods of Europe. 
It is indicated here as doubtfully Permian. 

7. ’fftiASSIC — Upper and Lower. In this latter there are beds 

of limestone with Geratites (Muschelkalk ?). 

8. KhvICTIU Bp:ds — with characteristic fossils. 

9. LiASSio Group — divided into an Upper and Lower Series. 

10. Jurassic Group — with Cycadece. Divided into Upper, 

Middle, and Lower Stages. 

] 1. Cretaceous Series — with fine fprms of Ammonites and 
other shells. 

12. Eocene. — (a) Nummulitie limestones. 

(6) Fresh-water deposits of lakes; over, and through, 
which sheets of lava have been erupted.’ 

13. Miocene. — “ Laterite,” and other strata of several kinds. 

14 Pliocene. — Ossiferous Gravels, Clays, &c. 

15. Recent. — Gravels, Clays, and Mud of Rivers, &c. 

It is impossible to look over the above great series of beds, .so- 
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truly representative as tln^y arc of tlic Eiiropeati system, aiid pro 
seiitiiig often in minute detail a marked correspondence witli the 
Engiisli subdivisions and formations, without being struck with 
the wonderful uniformity of Nature’s operations in ancient times 
over vast portions of the globe. The stratigraphical resemblanc- 
es are also not loss remarkable than the palaeontological, for the 
genera and some species of fossils of the Triassic, Liassic, and 
Cretaceous formations are ideiiticaJ with those of Europe. 

The Great TriifonometricHl Sur%ey» 

The Grc^at Trigonometrical Surv(^y of India began at Capo (.b- 
murin in the year 1<S()1). Its originator was Colonel, then Brigade 
lUjijor, Lambten. Very much as in ScotlamP Colonel Lambtoii, 
at the close of tlie AVar with Tippoo Baliih, projected a survey 
of part of tlie territ(jry coiupiered from him, and especially pio- 
posed t(j throw a series of triangles from Madras to the Malabar 
Coast, to determine the position of places inaccurately fixed by 
Colonel Mackenzie, Lambton had served in Colonel Wellesley’s 
regiment, and obtained iirst of all the approval of the Great 
Duke, who used his iiihuencc with his brother, the Governor Ge- 
neral and with Lord Clive, son of the great Clive, then Governor 
of Madras. The only measuring a 2 )paratus was a steel •chain, 
sent witli L<.)rd Macartney’s embassy to tlie Emperor of China 
and b'iiisexl by liim, and a Zenith Bector by^Bamsden, jmrehased 
from Dr. Diuwiddic^, the astronomer, to whom Lord Maeartm^ 
entrust(.'d it for sale. 

Bincc the beginning of the century the Trigonometrical Survey 
lias becai conducted sut^essivoly by Colonel Lambton, Sir (George 
Everest, and Sir Henry Waugh, and is now directly under Colonel 
VVbilker, Biiperinteiidetit, Colonel Thuillicr, R. A., Ddng the Sur- 
veyor General of India. The liead-quarters of the Survey are at 
Mussourie and Dobra Doom At least three-fourths of the whole 
Peninsula has now been surveyed, but many years must elajise 
before the work is completed. The TopogTaphical Survey is as 
cheap as the Trigonometrical, being the basis of the others, is 
dear. It is conducted chiefly in the Feudatory States. The Re- 
venue Survey began in 1822 and slowly progressed till 1880, at 


* The idea of a great Trigonometrical Sumy of a country, to be undertaken 
by the Hoverument of tliat country, was first conceived by (Jeiicral Watson, at 
the suppression of the “ rising” in Scotland in 1745. The execution of it “was 
committed to General Roy, and was originally intended to extend no farther 
than the disafiected districts of the Higlilands. The design however was siibse- 
fluently enlarged, and the grand Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland was projected, vol. iv., p. 66, 




a rate which would have required 500 years from its completioa 
all India. It was revived after the first Punjab W ar in. 1846. 
In the first 15 "years from that time it surveyed 237,028 square 
miles at a cost of Rs. 22-9 per mile. The total cost of the three 
Surveys, including the large mapping, computing and supervising 
establishments at head-quarters, was in 1862 Rs. 16,95,074 or 
say £170,000. Of this tJie Great Trigonometrical absorbed 
£49,437, the Topographical £28,372, the Revenue £79,935 and 
the head-quarters and mathematical instrument department 
£11,702. 

The following describes the results of the Great Trigono- 
metrical SiirYcy under Lieutenant Colonel J. T. Walker, F. 
R. tS., &c. during 1866-67. Principal triangulation with the 
great theodolites, 116 triangles covering an area of 21,800 square 
miles, and completing about 709 miles in length of the several 
chains of triangles ; secondary and minor triangulation with theo- 
dolites of various sizes, 7,386 square miles, defining the positions 
of 886 points, of 162 of which the heights were also determined ; 
Cadastral Surveying, on the scale of 12-iiiches to the mile, 2,121 
acres ; Topographical Surveying, on scale of 2-iiiclies to the mile, 
617 scpiare miles, and on scale of 1-inch to the mile, 1 ,620 square 
miles; Spirit-Levelling, 156 linear miles; aiid Geogiviphical explo- 
ration, along a line of route about 1,200 miles in len<^th, in Great 
Tibet. 

The East Calcutta Longitudinal Siu-ies of Triangles crosse.s 
the districts of Jessure, Furreedpore, l)iJ.t;ca, Backergunge, Bliul- 
looah, and Tipperali, and extends from the meridian of Cal- 
cutta to the Eastern Frontier. It was comracnced in 1863 by 
Lieutenant Thuillier, R. E., wlio liad the satisfaction of <*omplet- 
ing it in 1866-67. Tlu; dinict distance spanned l)y this Series 
from the sale oi the (.^ilcutta Meridional triangulation where it 
commcnc(}s, to that of the Eastern Frontier Series where it 
terminates, is 210 miles, and tlie number of triangles is 41. The 
triangulation was more difiicult than in any other portion of In- 
dia owing to the tidal rivers, creeks, floods, and unhealthy tracts. 
Five stations were selected in advance on the new triangulation, 
which will now \ye undertaken by Lieutenant Thuillier, and 
which will trend northwards along the meridian of 90° from the 
Series recently completed, until it reaches a side of the Assam 
Longitudinal Series, somewhat to the west of Goalpara. 

The Eastern Frontier series had in previous years been carried 
down from Assam, across the Kossia and Jyntoah hills, through 
British and Foreign Tipperah> and along the hill frontier of the 
districts of Cfiiittagong and Akyab, to within a short distance of 
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tKe iDwii of Akyab. During the last field season the tria^^ 
Were carried in a south-easterly direction through the province of 
Arracan, for a distance of about lb6 iniles, the operations closing 
on the hills between Tongoup and Prome, which form a portion 
of the gr-eat range dividing Anacan from Burmah. This range is 
about 100 miles broad at the part which is crossed by 'the trian- 
gulation, and is uninbabitedi The Jublmlpore Meridional series 
emanates from the great Longitudinal series connecting Karachi 
with Calcutta, and trends southwards on the meridian of 80^^, 
having the towns of Jubbnlporo and Madras near its northern and 
southern extremities. In 1800-07 the triangulation of tlie noith- 
(Tn section was extended down to the ])arallel of 85', by 10 
principal triangles, arranged so as to form two hexagons and a 
heptagon, and covering an area of 5,540 scpiare miles ; stations 
were also selected in advance- down to the nearest side of tlni 
southern section, which will enable a syimnetrieal junction to be 
effected by means of 4 polygonal figures. Azimuths of veri- 
fication were observed at three of the principal stations. 

Tlie west Calcutta longitudinal series, executed from 1825 
to '1880, with infe rior iji.struments, was in previous years re- 
vised from the Gi*eat Arc, in longitude 77 eastwards as far as 
tlie meridian of 85'", ioaving'8J” to be done in continuation to' 
comploto the revision by bringing it up to the Calcutta base 
lbb'G-(j7 the operations were extended to the meridian 
ot 87 by ,17 triangles, arranged so as to form a double polygon, 
and a pentagon, and covering an area of 7,270 square miles. The 
next li(.'Jd season will witness the successful completion of this 
triangulation, which is all that is now required to finish the oper- 
ations of tliis Survey in the extensive regions between the ineri- 
diari of Bikanecr and that of Calcutta, the parallel of Calcutta, 
and the Himalayan mountains; In the two series on the meri- 
dian and parallel of Bangalore, the longitudinal triangulation 
had been carried along the parallel of 18“ from Madras westwards, 
to within a short distance of Bangalore in the preceding year. 

1 his year it was extended 40 miles further, to a point west of 
Bangalore, where it will eventually be met by a series of trian- 
gles from Mangalore, to be executed by tlie Bombay Party. On 
reaching this point the operations were diverted to the meridian 
of Bangalore, and carried southwards a distance of 5(1 inile.s to- 
wards Cape Comorin, In all 10 triangles were measured, ar- 
ranged in polygonal figures, and covering an area of 8,044 scniare 
miles. 

A site for the measurement of a base line of verification was 
also selected in the vicinity of Bangalore. Here, one of the firsts 
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lines pi the Trigonometrical Survey was measured l;»y Gol6“ 
nel Lambton in the year 1804> but with instruments so nide, in 
eomparisoii with Colby's apparatus of compensated bars and mi- 
croscopes, which was brought to India in 1830 by Colonel Ever- 
est, and has been used in the measurements of tlie lines on which 
nearly the whole of the triangulation of India has been based, 
that Colonel Lambton’s base would be quite inadequate to serve 
the purpose of verifying the triangulation of tlie present day. 

The triangulation of the Mangalore series on the Meridian 
will, wlien complected, bo of a length equal to that of the Great 
Arc, and considerably longer than any other meridional series in 
India. It will extend from the moimtains of Kaslimere and 
Ladak, on the parallel of So^to the parallel (13^) on wliicli the 
towns of Madras, Bangalore and Mangalore are situated. Of the 
22" comprised betwcccn thes(i parallels rather more than 19", 
bringing the trianguJation dowji to lal® had been completed 
previously. When op(Tations were begun in 18GG-07, about 180 
miles remained h)r completion ; half of this was done by the 
measurement of 17 principal triaughes, arranged in polygonal 
figures, and covering an area of 2,142 sfpiaro miles, IVom tlie 
Governor and officials of the Portuguese settlement at Goa tlie 
surveyors received most cordial assistance ; orders were issued to 
the custom-house authorities all over the settlemoni, to pass the 
])aggage free not only of custom dues, but of the annoyance of 
examination and search ; seepoys were also attaclied to the canqy 
to aid in procuring supplies. But the settlement appears to be 
almost destitute of good roails, or oven lair foot-paths ; it is in- 
tcrsocted by numerous rivers. Nearly all travcdling is done in 
boats, and the Governor himself is said not to possess a horse. 

The Topograpliical Survey of Kumaon and Gurliwal was be- 
gun three years ago. The area of the topography amounted to 
iG20 square miles. The triangulation embraced an area of 1,124 
squai'e miles, fixing the positions of 293 points as a basis for fu- 
ture operations; tlie heights of 112 of tliccse points were deter- 
mined. The topography of 1800-07 was carried on principally 
in the Gurhwal forests, which skirt the plains of Bijnour ; the 
whole of the belt of land extending from Gaori Gliat 6n the 
Ganges to the Koti Kao Sote, the boundary between Gurhwai 
and Kumaon, and 'including the Kotli, Patli, and Cliokiun Dooris, 
.Was completed. Much interesting information was collected re- 
garding the manners and customs of the inhabitants, the re- 
fburces of the . districts,' their fauna and flora, and the numerous 
'iraccs of a civilization far Ingher tlian that of the pr('.sent day, 
'and probal)ly anterior to the Mahomedan in\^asion of India, 
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It was decided tt) make a topograplneal survey of 
Jhe area of the whole province is stated by Captain Nasmyth to 
be 31^752 square mileSj of ^hith only 1 0, 7 3G belong to thq 
British GovernmOl^t, the remainder appertaining to tributary 
Chiefs, The survey of Kattywar, suspended by famine in 
1865, was resumed. Maritime surveys of the coast of Katty- 
war were made years, ago by officers of the Indian Navy, and are 
now in general use. An application was made to the India Of- 
fice in London for the return of the original charts, which, hav- 
ing been constructed on larger scales than tlie publislied charts, 
should be placed in the hands of the topographical surveyors, in 
order tliat the operations hy land and sea may be accurately con- 
nected togetlier. Dr. Oldham, of the Coologicui Survey, direc-ted 
attention to the s(*cular changes in the relative level of the land 
and sea which are helioved to be going on in various parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, and more ])artioulaiiy at the head of the 
gulf which separates the pinvince of Cutcli from that of Katty- 
war. It was determined to take o})servations of the existing 
levihs of land and H(^a at fixed tidal stations. In Kattywar the 
area to|)ogTaphicaJly surveyed amounted to 617 S(|uare miles, 
sketch('(i in tlie field on tli(‘ .smle of 2-inc]u3s to the mile ; of triv 
angulation 2,680 square miles wore completed, fixing the posi- 
tions of upw^ards of 700 points, and the heights of 162 of these 
puiut.s. 


Geo/erapliienl mid A^ironmnical Siirvey.s» 

While (.Uj)tun Montgomerie was carrying on the survey of, 
Kashmere and Ladak, he conceived the idea of employing natives 
ol* the upper Himalayan valleys in m:iking geographical explo- 
rations of the soutlKTii regions of Central Asia., wlaehare situated 
between the boundaries t)l'the British ajcl the Russian empire.s. 
These men are permitted to travel without molestation, as trad- 
ers or in other' caj;)acitifis, througli countries Avliere Europeans 
would certainly be regarded with suspicion,, and expo.sed to ill- 
treatment, and would most probably be murdered. It is only by 
means of native agency that any considerable portion of the.se 
little-known regions is likely to be explored, until the British 
and Russian frontiers become united ; and it is only by training 
men whose homes are situated on the border of a province that 
lias to be explored, or who are familiar with the mamiors and 
customs of the inliabitants, speak the same language, and are 
of the same religion, that any degree of success can be' anti- 
cipated. Thus it is necessary to employ Patlians to explore the 
northern and southern valleys of the llindoo-Koosli range, the 
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Region bot\vt‘0ji the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxi^rtos,:;^^i!!d 
tlic gre9.teF portion of the province of Attj^^hahifj or Little 
Jcliarai in Eastern Turkistaii, all which are mostly inhabited by a 
Mussulman population ; while for explorations of Great Tibet, 
^nd the regions which are subject to the Chinese Government, 
and mostly inhabited, by a Budhist population, it is necessary to 
employ Bhotiyas, or Tibetans, the inhabitants of the upper val- 
leys of the Himalayas which are subject to the British Govern- 
ment. The explorers are taught to make a route-survey by tak- 
ing bearings with a conipjiss, and pacing the distances ; they are 
also taught to take astronomical observations with a sextant, for 
determining latitudes ; observations for detennining absolute or 
ditFerential longitudes arc evidently beyond their capacities, but, 
they soon learn to observe the meridian altitudes of certain of 
w\l\i sufficient accuracy for all practical pur- 
poses. They are purpos(!ly not taught how to reduce their observa-. 
tioiis, nor supplit'd with astronomical tables, in orchu’that they may 
not to be able to fabricabj fictitious observations ; tlie resulting 
latitudes and the co-ordinates^ of the imito are computed in tlj(‘ 
Survey Ofiioo on the exjdorers retiii'n, Tlui asti’ononiical lati- 
tudes serve the purpose of deternuningthe correction which lias to 
be applied to the latitudinal co-ordinates of the traverse, in con- 
sequence of variations in the leiigth of the explorers’ paces when 
travelling over difHcnjt or easy ground ; a curre.spon<ling correc- 
tion is applied to tlie longitudinal co-ordinates. Tliis process is 
of course rude aqd approxinnite, l)ut it is the only one that can 
be adopted in operations in which idl surveying instruments must 
xiecessa-rily be concealecl as much as possible, to prevent susj)i- 
cion and opposition on the part of the iuliabif-ants of the coun- 
try. With all its disadva,utag(js, it fui-nishes mat(?ria.ls for defin- 
ing the positions of tlie chief towns, wliicli are vastly more ac- 
curate than any other materials in existence, and it supjilies a 
largo amount of new geographical information. , 

The first exploration iaad(‘ in connection with the. operations of 
this survey was that of the route between Ladak and Yarkand, 
vid the Karakoram Pass, which was effected by a native of the 
name of Mohamed-i-Hamid, who died shortly alter his return to, 
Ladak. It was described ,by Captain Montgarherie in a re-, 
port published by the Royal Geogi’aphical Society. One result 
was tlui doterminatiou of the position of Yarkand to be in lati- 
tude os'" 20', longitude 77*^ 28' east of Greenwich, very approxi- 
mately. i The values adopted by Klaproth, Humboldt, and Ritter 
lati||^e 10', longitude 70° 18', nearly agreeing in lati- 
tude, hut dilTering 70 minutes in longitude. In support of the 
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jshift of position to the east, it may be mentioned that the pojsi^ 
tion of Kokan has been shifted in the most recent Russian ma|>8 
from 4r W by 70^^ 30' to 40° 18' by 71' V, that the position of 
Ilchi is now accurately known, and that the new co-ordinates of 
Yarkand assign * it a position between Kokan and Ilchi, which 
agrees with the latest and most valuable itineraries of this ro.ute, 
published in the Punjab “ Eoport on the Trade and Resources of 
the countries on the North-Western Boundaxy of British India.” 
The next exploration was that of the route between the Mansaro- 
war lake and Lhasa, lid Tadum, and between Tadum and 
Kathmandu, which is descril)ed at length by Captain Montgo- 
merie in a special report^ It extends over a distance of up- 
wards of 1,200 miles, and affords an admirable base from wliicli 
explorations may be carried through Great Tibet to the eastcjru 
portion of the Tian Shan range, and tll(^ borders of the Desert of 
Gobi. The native em])loyed in this op(.xfition is a Bhotiya, a 
subject of tlie ]3ritish Government ; liis wt>rk has been carefully 
examined, and lias sati.sfactorily stood every test which it has 
been jiossible to ajiply. C^)tai)i Montgomerie’s digest of the ope- 
i'ations, the translations from the Pundit’s diary and field books, 
and the map of the Pundit’s route will be accepted as a most valu- 
able contribution to geographical science. 

A survey ])arty was employed iii observing the latitudes of cer- 
tain stations on the Calcutta Longitudinal Sepes, hear the extre- 
mities of the meridional chains of triangles which will eventually 
be converted into geodetic arcs. Observations were taken at three 
stations. Another party was employed iii determining the lati- 
tudes of certain sta tions in the northern portion of the triangula- 
tioii on the mm’idian of 75°, one of the longest chains of triangles 
in the Indian Survey. This party determined the latitudes of four 
stations between tlu^ parallels of 21)'’ and 32^, by observations of 
24 to 20 pairs of north and south stars of tlio Greenwich Seven- 
Year Catalogue at each station, each star bejrig observed on eight 
days, with one of the large astronomical circles whicli wore brought 
put to India by Colonel Everest, and are clescriliod in his accouiU- 
of the measurement of the Indian Arc, A part}^ was employed in 
carrying brandies frpm the main line of levels of the Trigono- 
metrical Suryey to coimed the levels oYthe Canal and Railway 
Departments at Delhi, Meerut, Saharunpore, Umballa, Looiii- 
ana, Lahore, and Mooltan, in order that thc! lattiir might be re- 
duced to a common datum, as a preliminary to futurt' publication, 
In 18G5-G0 Captain Basevi commenced operations for determin- 
ing the force of gravity at certain of the stathuis of the Great In- 
dian Arc, which had been suggested by General Sabine, tlie Pro- 
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sident of the Rojal Society. A fact of ^eat scientific itiiportmca 
was elicited from tlie results of the work of last year, that the 
density of the strata of the earth’s crust under and iii tlie vicini- 
ty of the Himalayan mountains is less than that under the plains, 
to the south, tlie deficiency increasing as the stations of observa- 
tion approach the Himalayas, and being a maximum when they 
are situated on the raiigii itself. The stations at which obser^ 
vations were taken during the year are far remote from the 
influence of the Sub-Hi malayan strata, and the results, ob- 
tained at tliem arc now only very slightly in defect of the theo- 
retical values of the force of gravity ; they thus tend to confirm 
the evidence of the first year’s operations as to the deficiency 
of matter in the Sub-Himalayau strata. Chptain Base vi observ- 
ed a complete sei'ies of vibrations at Kaliana, the northern station 
of Colonel Everest’s Arc, in December liSbo, under a tempera-.. 
ture of 58”, jvnd again in June 18G(j, under a temperature of 
89”, the pressure la'ing al)Out three and a-half inches in both 
cases. » The -resulting expansions of both peiufubims were very 
consistent, l.mt they were more than a tenth larger than that 
previously deduced by General Sabine for his pendulum, and 
indeed were lai'ger than any previously deduced (jxpaiisions of 
similar metals. It was therefore iK'cessary to re-detonnine 
them by iudepeudent processes of investigation. Ju the first in- 
stance, expcriineiits wore made by vibrating the pendulums in 
the Observatory at Mnssoori, 0,700 feet above the sea, under the 
natural pix'ssure of the air, iuclies, at the temperatures 

of 55” and 84”. Twelve sets of observations were made with 
each pendulum at each temperature, six with the face and six 
witli the back of the pendulum turned towards the observer. 
Each sot lasted nearly three hours, the three first, three last, and 
two intermediate e<.)incidcnceH being observed. Tlie expansions 
>vcrc then determined by direet iiiicrometrical measurement at 
' the Survey Olfiecj in Dthra Doon, ii,i300 feet above the sea. 
The results indicate a greater degree of expansion at low than 
at high pressures. Whetlier this is due to an actual increase of 
expansion for a decre^Lse t)f pressure, or to the action of other 
plmnomena vvliicli arc at present unknown or only imperfectly 
known, is a problem for future solution. Captain Basevi took 
complete sets of observations at three stations of the Great Arc : 
Pahargurli, lat. 24” 50', Kalianpur, lat. 24” 7V and Ehmudpur, lat. 
23” 30' ; he hopes in the ensuing field season to carry his opera- 
tions down to Bangalore,, lat. 13”. 

In 1800-07 he commenced a series of magnetic observations, 
which will be carried on in future simultaneously With the pen- 
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viuliuii operations. He employed one of the two sets of magnetic? 
instruments, consisting of a unitilar magiictoineter and decline-* 
meter, and a dip circle, which were constructed for the use of tho 
Indian Survey. 

The computing ‘Office of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
verified the old standards of length of the Indian Survey ; deter-* 
mined the factors of expansion of the ])eudulums by direct 
measurements, and the reduction of the results ; and prepared 
descriptive lists of upwards of 1,500 of tin* stations of the Survey 
in the three rresideiicies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, each 
officer in charge of a British district or Native state having to be 
furnished with a separate list. Two new standards, eacli ten feet 
in length, orio of steel, the other of bronze, were constructed for 
the Indian Survey in LSO-I. The new standards arrived at Dehra 
in 1800. It was found certain that the lengths of both the old 
Indian standards have Uot altered .appreciably, and that the incre- 
ment of nearly 100 millionths of a yard in the mean of tlie six 
compensated bars on standard A, which occurred between the 
years 1882 and 1808, must have been due solely to changes in 
the compensated bars. 

The Survey (Ifiice (jompiled a new map of CVaitral Asia, based 
on fresh materials which liad mostly l)een received from IJiutisia, 
since the coinpilalion of the map published in 1800. The new 
map is on a huger scale than its predecessor, contains a great 
deal of additional information, and has rectified the positions of 
a number of places of importance, chiefly in the provinces of Ko- 
kan, Kashgar and Yarkund. It is called “ Turkestan, with tlie 
adjoining portions of tile British and Russian Territories,” and 
has been coi3ipiled in four sheets. A series of maps was pre- 
pared showing all the lines of levels executed for canals, rail- 
roads, and the opofations of tho Survey, in the districts between 
and adjoining the Jumna and the Ganges ; the levels are reduced 
to the common datum of tho mean sea levtd of Karachi harbour. 
Tho mai3s of Kashmir and Ladak were completed and sent. to 
England, to be engraved as parts of the Indian Atlas, on the 
scale of four miles to -the inch ; photozincograplis, on the reduced 
scale of eight miles to the inch, will be prepared in the Survey 
office, and published as soon as possible, to serve as a pis allei'* 
until the engravings are completed and published ; 18 charts of 
triangulation and skeleton maps were zincographed, and IS 
topograjfiiictil and geograpliical maps were plojii^zincographed j 
7,118 copies of these maps and charts, and 5,152 copies of fonn^ 
lor calculations and office work were printed. 
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The Topographical Parvey. 

CV^Ionel Thuillier R. A., the Surveyor General of India, report.*^ 
on the Topographical Surveys of the Bengal Presidency for 
1 86^-07. There were seven regular Survey parties engaged in this 
l)raiich, three in Native States within the Central India and l^aj- 
pootana Agencies ; two in the Central Provinces combined with 
the Vizagapatam Agtaicy in the Madras Presidency, and two in 
Bengal. They surve^'ed an aggregate of miles on a scale 

of one inch to the mile ; triangulated an area of 25,105 miles 
in advance of topographical survey and made special surveys of 
tlie Cantonments of Morar, on a scale of 500 feet to the inch, as 
well as of live forts and cities in the Native States of Bundelcimd 
and Ilewah, on<tlie large scale of 8 inches to the mile, or 660 feet 
to the inch, viz., Rewali, Nagode, Myliere, Punnah and Kalinger. 
Tlio cost was Rs. 4,05,514 Tl>o mcari cost per square mile in 
this and tin' preceding year was Rs. 23-JO. Colonel Thu illier 
remarks that in adding various refinements to the Survey of In- 
dia, and in attempting to bring the operations up to the standard 
of the Ordnance Survey of England^ the nature and cost of the 
first Survey has to bo borne in mind, as well as the value of f!jo 
ground traversed, the extraordinary difficulties in the way of pro- 
gress, and the demand so pressing and urgent for goograpliical 
information of a preliminary character. The time whicli all such 
additions involve is a further consideration, and when, we are in 
possession of some sort <.)f maps which will suffice for the more 
pressing necessities of good government^ and wliicli cost so little, 
a general system of contour levels may be introduced with great 
advantage?, into the rich and fertile districts where irrigatiori or 
other works may be practicable and probable. A favourable op- 
portunity -now ])re?sents itself in the commencement of the re- 
survey ejf the North-Western Provinces. One height in every 
31 square miles nearly was determined, but the minimum for the 
future is not to be below 1 in 10, whicli will meet all ordinary re- 
cjiiiremouts in Native State.s ami otlier wild and hilly districts of 
little value, sucli as are generally dealt with in the topogi*aphicaJ 
operations. The following Statement exhibits the cost and ex- 
tent of sruno of the (,)]d I opographical surveys, and of all the im- 
proved and later surveys for the periods specified opposite each * — ^ 
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Designation of Survey. 

Duration of - 
Survey. 

Total area ac- 
complished in 
square miles . 

1 

, 1 

% 

^•sg- 




Es. 

K$. 

Old Hyderabad (Nizam’s Territory) 



1,95,764 

80*0 

Survey 

18414851 

24,462 

New ditto, Berar Cedod Districts 


2090 



ditto ... 

1855.1866 

3,50,719 

17-47 

Old Gan jam Survey 

New (ianjani and Orissa Survey, now 
called Central Provinces and Viza- 

1836-1854 

10,997 

2,45,707 

22 34 




gapatam Agency Survey . . 

Jbeluin and Kawul Pindee, or Sindee 

18544866 

31,378 

4,26,905 

13-61 





Saugor Doab Kohestaii Survey ... 

1851-1860 

10,555 

2,14,538 

20-31 

Gwalior and Central India Survey ... 

1860- ^fJ66 

16,018 

19,968 

3,51,539 

21-95 

Chota Nagpore Division ... 

Rewah and Bundclcund 

1860-1866 

2,57,684 

12-91 

1862-1866 

7,794 

1,67,023 

25-36 

Cossyah and ( Harrow Hills . . : 

1863-1866 

1,764 

99,440 

56-37 

llajpootaiia Survey 

1865-1866 

2,370 

36,029 

15-20 

Total 

Season under review 

1836-1866 
1866 to 1867 

1,45,300 

14,630 

23,75,948 

40,55,514 

16-34 

Total of Topographical Surveys . . . 


1,60,026 

27,81,462 


Itevenue Survey Plains on 4 inches ^ 




- 1 mile ... ... ... ) 

1846-1866 

3,51,178 

88,90,533 

26-32 

and Topographic.al of Hills, on 1 1 



inch and 2 inches - 1 mile . \ 

1866-1867 

12 , 999 ] 

8,48,596 


Grand ToUl 


5,24,2031,25,20,591 

23-86 


Thus in a period of 30 years, with but very few parties at the 
commencement and only increasing very gradually, 100,000 
* square miles of country, an area considerably larger than the 
whole of the British Islands, has been completed and mapped by 
this Branch of the Department alone, at a cost of not more than 
32 shillings and 8 pence per mile ; whilst the Revenue Surveys 
have likewise yielded excellent topographical maps on a similar 
scale, of 364,000 square n^iles of country, between the years 
1846 and 1866, or during Colonel Thuillier’s incumbency and 
superintendence of the operations, at a mean average cost of 50 
shillings and 8 pence per square mile. The combined results 
form the large area of 524,000 square miles, or upwards of 
four timea that of Great Britain executed at a total cost of Ra 
1 ,25,20,000 (one hundred and twenty-five lakhs), yielding a mean 
average rate of 47 shillings and 3 pence. For this, we have all 
the records in a methodical and systematic form, fit for geogra* 

Voh. XII., Part 1. K 
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pliicaJ incorporation in the Atlas of India. This does not include 
the older Revenue Surveys of the North-West Provinces, which 
for want of proper- supervision in former years never were regU‘r 
Jarly reduced or generalised, and the records of which were des^ 
troyed in the mutiny. The whole of these districts will have to 
he surveyed over again in a style very superior to that of, the 
last surv^ey, Colonel Thuillier regrets his inability to furnish 
pomplete information of a similar kind for all India, or even for 
any single Presidency. The required data no doubt exist, but 
are scattered in fhrious offices, and surveys are in progress and 
have been from time to time undertaken and completed, of 
which the Surveyor General has no cognizance. His establish^ 
ment is unequal to operations of such importance and magnitude, 

A very large number of maps, computations, and general re-, 
ports, or fair copies of professional results, were completed during 
the recess months ; one set of all these records is retained in the 
Surveyor General’s Office for future reference, and the dupli-: 
cates arc forwarded to the India Office in England. The Inch 
f>tandard Maps for re/produciion and transmission to the Home 
Government, and the exaggerated maps on tlie same scale for 
reduction to one-fourth scale, or 4 railes to the inch, were spe-. 
cially prepared for multiplication by the Photo-zincographic or 
Photo-lithographic process. Of the first, vlz.^ the fair or Stan- 
dard She(5ts, all were successfully transferred to Stone or Zinc 
by the Carbon transfer process, the copies for transfer hav- 
ing been obtained by Photograpliy. The new system of the re- 
duction by Photography of the exaggerated one-inch maps to 
one-fourth, to produce the usual general or geographical maps, is 
in progress, and the experiment as far as it has proceeded was 
very successful A valuable ovitline cliart of the entire Indiau 
poast, from Capo Monze in Longitude 60“ 40' to Pedro Branca 
Lighthouse in Longitude 104“ 30', was prepared in this manner 
from various materials for the M.%ster Attendant’s Department, 
and successfully printed by the photo-lithographic process. 

A new sketch map of India, scale 82 miles=l inch, in 6 
sheets, showing our political relations with Native States, and 
the limits of every British District, Division, and Jurisdiction, 
was prepared, corrected up to date, lithographed, and largely 
circulated to Local Administrations and the Cliief Officials 
tliroughout India. Corrections and additions as regards Ortho- 
graphy, and the names of places, which may have become im- 
portant of late years, Ayere asked for, with the view of pre^ 
]>ariiig a more accurate and complete map of India, which is 
Still a great desideratum. This map was also utilized largely 



to illustrate various schemes, projects, and reports, and sc^ 
veral copies were specially prepared for, and rendered to the 
Financial Department, to illustrate its circles and treasuries. 
Besides the&e important undertakings there were prepared neW 
maps of Bengal proper, with the new civil and criminal jurist 
dictions ; of the Delhi and Hissar Divisions ; of the Punjab gene- 
rally and of Sindh. New materials were forwarded to England 
for the filling up of various Atlas Sheets now being engraved 
tinder the Geographer to the Secretary of State at the India Office. 
On the whole 443 sheets or sections of raajis, 217,728 complete 
copies, and 2<'>1,608 impressions were turned out. Their value 
according to the selling price was Rs. 63,910 or Rs. 16,786 more 
than the cost of the Lithographic Press establishment. In a 
period of eight years only, the money value of maps given away 
to officials represents nearly one lakh of Rupees. The sales 'to 
the public during the same period come up to nearly half a lakh. 
During the year 1866-67, 7,4Q7 engraved and lithographed maps 
Were despatched to officials, the value of which amounts to Rs. 
21,279. Tlie sums realized by sales to the public, including a 
portion of the fees for copying Revenue Maps, amount to Rs. 
4,155-12. 

The original records of the Department are increasing so 
rapidly with the vast progress of the Survey of India, and 
the out-turn from the Printing Press, especially now that 
the new process by Photo-zincography has taken such root, 
is so great, that it is found impossible longer to provide properly 
for the safe custody, arrangement and receipt, of manuscript as 
Well as issue and sale of such a quantity of printed materials. The 
combination of the Revenue Branch of the Department, and the 
extensive additions of rough field books and other documents from 
that Survey, cause great anxiety, which has not been lessened by 
the appearance of white-ants. The Surveyor General trusts that 
suitable premises may soon be obtained to meet the increasing and 
special requirements of a Department like the Survey, tlie re- 
cords of which have cost such enormous sums of money. This is the 
more necessary since the proposal of the Secretary of State to 
transfer the whole of the engraving of the Sheets of the Atlas 
of India, hitherto performed by the Geograplier in England, to 
India. This change is likely to prove most beneficial in every 
way. In^ugust 1867, a very valuable despatch of geographical 
materials was made to the India Office embracing a period of 
two years. The new Atlas Sheets engraved and received from 
England during the two years 1866 and 1867, were unusually 
numerous, and comprise Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 16, 17, 28, & 29,. eight 
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Sheets altogether, a most valuable addition. The Sui*vey de- 
partment was reorganized during the year. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in several Native States 
this year, and the operations of this Survey were retarded frequent- 
ly, from the want of proper v£w][ueels and escorts for the surveyors. 
In the petty States of Kotah and Boondi in particular, the Native 
officials are reported to have given great trouble and to have 
thrown many obstacles in the way. Lieutenant C. Strahan and 
his Civil Aissistaiit Mr, Horst were not permitted to approach 
certain localities owing to the existence of Forts, which the kil- 
ladars feared might be overlooked from' the heights near them, 
but which were the most suitable for survey stations: Provisions 
and assistance of any kind were refused, and even stronger 
threats were made if the surveyors attempted to approach cer- 
tain hills. 

The Revenue Surrej* 

This Survey was at work during 1866-67 over the whole breadth 
of Northern and Central India, from Sindh to Upper Assam.. 
The following shows the detailed work in Bengal Proper, or the 
Lower Circle, at an average cost of Bs. 85-12 per square mile — 


Survey Division. 

District. 

Villages 
or Waste 
Land 
blocks. 

Square 

Miles. 

Expenditure. 

Ist... 

2lid ... j 

8rd 

4th^ 

6th 

6th 

1st or Darjeeling Waste 
Land Party 

2nd or Seebsaugor ... 

Kamroop 

Maunbhoom 

Luckimpore 

Cachar 

River Ganges 
WestDooars 
Lohardugga, Haza- 
reebagh 

West Land Party... 
Seebsaugor 

961 

69- 

40 

150 

903 

97 

m 

48 

858 
303 ) 
267 
313 
857 
1,036 

216 

295 

378 

Rs. A. P; 
55,587 13 10 

67,657 11 1 

55,041 15 4 
47,127 11 0 
67,621 9 11 

51,810 15 1 

26,789 1 1 
24,230 14 5 

Total ... 

Mehalwarry charges 


4,523 

3,85,867 11 9 
1,984 11 7 

Grand tbtal for 1866-67 
„ 1865-66 

1 

6,110 

3,87,852 7 4 
3,47,166 13 4 

Difference less 


1,687 

40,695 10 0 


Thii Survey has also done the survey of the DamiiD-i-koh Boundary. 
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In the U^pper Circle the work was done at a general average of 
Ks. 49-8-4 per square mile. 


No. of 
Parties. 

Jurisdiction;. 

Area surveyed 
in sipare 
miles. 

Total cost. 

4 

2 

1 

i, 

Central Provinces ... 

Oudh 

North-Western Prov. 

Punjab 

Sind (Bombay) 

2,199 

440 

061 

1,387 

Rs. A. P. 
2,15-280 14 1 
1,14,477 6 4 
16,652 8 2 
78,745 3 2 
40,587 9 4 

1 

Total ...| - 1 4,60,74» 9 1 


Major J. Macdonald, who officiated for Lieutenant-Colonel IX 
C. Vanrenen 11. A. as Superintendent of Revenue Surveys in the 
Lower Circle, reports that during the season of 1866-87 the un- 
precedented cost was chiefly caused by the expense in examin- 
ing tlie condemned work by Major Thompson in Hazareebaugh, 
which brought the rates of the sixth Division up to 240 Rupees 
a mile, by working in Assam with a reduced establishment, and 
by the fact that every party worked in dense jungle, where the 
highest rates of daily pay failed to attract a sufficient supply of 
labour to clear the lines or induce the Survey Lascars to remain. 
The districts of Manbhoom and Darjeeling were completed, with 
these results — 



SOEVBY. 


Area ik 

Cost inclusive of 
contingent ex- 
pense. 




Bistkiot. 

Com- 

menced. 

Finished. 

By whom surveyed. 

Acres. 

Square 

inlles. 

Hate per 
mile. 








Rs. 

A, 

Pj 

Jlanbhioom .. 

1861*62. 

1866-67. 

Captains J. L. Sber- 
will, and D. Mac- 

35,67,487 

6,659 

2,44,024-3-7 

43 

14 

4 

Darjeeling .. 

i 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

donald. 

E. T. S. Johnson, 
Esquire. - 

7,89,760 

1,234 

1,13,810-3-1 

92 

8 

8 
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Squcire Miles, 

. 485 ’91 
. 405 87 
9'38 
r97 

* 101 -82 
. 11088 

Total ... 1,234-28 

Lieutenant Barron reports of the Assam Survey — Coal of an 
excellent quality is found n(‘-ar Jeypoor just heyond last season’s 
■work ; it is also found on the Desang, near where it breaks througl* 
the hills. Grants of these coal-fields have been sold, and will be 
surveyed this field season owing to their importance. Petroleum 
also has been found and bored for near Jeypoor, and at a place 
called Makoom a few miles beyond Jeypoor on the Deiiiiig. It is 
doubtful wliether sufficient quantity can bo found to make it a suc- 
cessful commercial speculation, but some ex])erimenters are confi- 
dent that petroleum and coal wo\ild give a good return. In 
Assam it is proposed in season, 1807-08, to extend tlie sur- 
vey to the Naga Hills frontier on the south,, and to woik east to 
the limits of district Luckimpoor, and as far nortli as practicable. 
The area thus marked oitt is estimated at 400 square miles, leav- 
ing about 1,500 square miles to complete the District. There 
still remain eighty-eight Grants fbr survey ih CVcliar, viz : — 

^ No. Sq. Miles. 

Unopened Grants 51 , 240 

Opened Grants,.. 37 200 

Total 88 500 

Mr. N. T. Davey remarks on the difficulties and danger 
likely to result in an attempt to explore and survey the 
hilly tract lying between Cacliar and Chittagong. These hills 
are inhabited by the Looshais, who claim and hold all the tract 
of country to the south of the parallel of the latitude of Chat- 
terchoora Hill, and cast of Hill Tipperah to the Tepai Eivor is 
the Burmese frontier. The relations of the Government with 
Sookpilal/ the Chief, had been for some time back very im- 
satismetory, it was recently proposed to send an armed ex- 
'ppditipn to punish him for a raid in which he took captive fifty 
British subjects. The policy was changed to one of conciliatioii 
and negotiation. The Chief failed to attend and the Survey could 


The details for Darjeeling District are 


Baling Subdivision 
Darjeeling Hill Territory... 
Hope Town Settlement ... 
Station of Darjeeling 
Pathurghata ... I. pj„|„ ' f 
Hateegheesa . . . j ( 



Our Boundary at Bhooian. BJ 

not be forced through an unknowii country without guides or 
coolies. 

The new boundary on Bhootan along the West Dooars 
District commences from the confluence of the Jetee Nud- 
(iee with the Dechee or Juldoka River. It runs along the 
foot of the hills to the Alaikooree or Pana Niiddee, up to which 
point 37 platforms mark the boundary. The boundary along 
the Buxa Hills commences from jdatform. No. 37. From No. 
37 to 38, the boundary runs along the Northern bank of 
A laikooree or Pana Nuddee called the Western branch of the 
Dcemah Nuddee : From No. 88 along the Gecheejo Pass to No, 
31) Gecheejo Hill on the Sinchula Range : From thence on the 
crest of the Sinchula Range to No. 41 Jyntee Hill • From No. 41 
along the slope of the hill and Jynteeclioo Nullah, known as the 
eastern branch of the Jangtee Nuddee, to No. 42 on the Jangtee 
Nuddee whore the Buxa Hills terminate. From No. 42 to 47 the 
boundary again runs along the foot of the hills to the Thingchoo 
or Rydak River. I'or a distance of 80 miles, forty-seven marks 
for platforms have l)een erected, The West Dooars include the 
tract of count-ry at the base of the Bhootan Hills from the Teesta 
Riv(ir to tlie Suukos River ojj the East. It is about twenty-five 
miles broad, and terminates on the northern limits of Rungpore 
411(1 Coo(di-Behar. Tlie portion cast of Dooar Chamoorchee to 
the Rydak River was surveyed during season 18CG-C7. Of the 
total .area, of 950* s(piaro miles, 47 square miles only are un-^ 
dor cultivaticm, the i-emaining 909 s(jnare miles are covered with 
grass and forest. The area of the Buxa Hills is fifty square 
miles. The ^Sinchllla range is five nule.s from the foot of the 
hills. Buxa, about 1,700 feet above the plains, is situated mid- 
way ; it is surrounded on three sides by Hills and only open to 
the south. A Regiment of Native Infantry is stationed at Buxa ; 
the Right Picket occupy the IJmuuea Hill, 2,08G f(2i‘et high, and 
the left Picket, the Cherelecka Hill, 2,457 feet high. Limestone 
is plentiful all round Buxa and coal has been found near tlm 
sources of the DcemaJi Nuddee. The total number of inhabi- 
tants is 12,504, exclusive of the troops and camp followers at 
Buxa, or thirteen to the square mile. They are detailed below 


Rajbungsee or Hindoos 


9,380 

Mussulmen 

• « 

005 

Mech and Garrows ... 


2,428 

Totos ... 


84 

Bhotias 

... 

07 


Total 

... 12,5()4> 
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Mr. E. T. S. Joliuson reports of the part of tire Daijeeling dis-. 
trict taken from Bhootan^ that it is a wild and inhospitable coun- 
try, and with the exception of milk and butter no provisions are 
procurable, Wliat the Bhootias can supply they will not give to 
Europeans, nor will they render them any assistance. They 
dislike and hate us, and do not hesitate to shew it The 

people are deceitful and utterly degraded The valley of 

Rhenock is one of the richest in produce; in it there 

are numerous monasttu-ies occupied by fat priests, and the 

upper class of Blioofcias. Here are people resembling the 
natives of the plains in appearance, very different from the 
flat-featured and smooth-faced Bhotiahs. They are the des- 
cendants of Bengali women, carried off from the plains, and Bho- 
tiah fathers. Tlie road to Western China, Tibet, passes through 
this valley, and to the east of Dumsong, and in the cold season 
there is a considerable amount of traiiic on this line ; the Ti- 
betans bringing ponies, yaks, yak-tails, musk, salt, sheep, goats, 
dogs, blankets, wool, knives, <fec., and importing principally 
sugar, tobacco, and rice. The country generally is adapted for 
tea ; the soil appears rich, and the spurs next to the plains art^ 
not very elevated. The soil there is the best, and could, if 
necessary, be well watered. 

Colonel J. E. Gastrell reports in detail on tlie operations in 
the Upper Circle. He advocates the advantages to future ad- 
ministrations and to the public generally, which would hdlow 
the introduction of the Madras system of porniHUontly marking 
not only all village triple junctions, but all theodolite stations, 
by platforms of masonry, or by stone pillars, or by a combination 
of both, under Act XXV'ITI. of 18(J0. In Bengal and in tin) old 
North-West surveys no marks were erected, and the conse- 
quence is, that, except for area and the re-production of maps 
and plans, the records of the former surveys are nearly useless. 
Scarcely a trace of theii’ progress has been left behind them. 

Of the ohl North-Western Surveys, none of the village 
plans unfortunately were ever deposited in the Surveyor Gc- 
nerals Office, Calcutta, but the originals were left in charge 
of the Board of Revenue at Agra, who again entrusted the 
same to Commissioners of Divisions, the duplicates being in 
the several Collectorates ; the consequence of this fatal policy 
waf that every volume of these most valuable records has been 
The originals of those Districts only which have been sur- 
vg^ed and mapped during the last ten or eleven years, together 
with a few of the old Delhi Survey of 1822 to 18^13, arc forth- 
coming. The re-survey of ,thc North-Western Provinces, and 
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tbe couse(]fuoiYtl vest oration of luappiug and true records of area, 
Ikis been sanctioned by the Sui)rerne Goverimient and re-com- 
menced. 

The total area of District Jubbuiporo, inclusive of Bijm^ogurh, 
ftnd the villages of Nagode and Myhcre lying uitiiin this Teh- 
seel, proved to be 4,301 square miles. PilibheCt the chief town 
of the Jelianabtid Subdivision' of the Bareilly District, has a 
population of 27,900 soirls, inhabiting 0,110 houses. It dorives 
its name from a sect of Bunjan’as called ‘‘ Peerea” and ‘'Bhcet,” 
a: structure or any thing raised aljovc^ the gi-ound, tho entire 
name implying the lodgment oi* “ I anda ’ of Peerca Bunjarras. 
Tliey hrst established' themselves at a place how called “ old 
Pilibheet/’ and removed to the site of the present town about 
the year 1740 on tlie iirvitation -of “ Hafiz Rhymeet Khan,” tlie 
then iTilor of Bareilly, and in fact of all Roliilcuncl the town’ 
Avas subsccpiently fortified, and the old bastions and curtains of 
it are still standing tliough dilapidated and broken. Pililhcet 
is the groat emporium of Northern Bareilly and the adjacent 
Terai and tlills, and its Timber and rice marts are unequalled 
ill all Rohilcuiid. The far-famed Piliblieot rice is grown in the 
northern low Tei'ai lands, and the finest and besf quality sells' 
at 3 seers per nip(,‘c, wliil.'^t the price 6f the coarser or inferior 
descTiption varies from 8 to It seoVs per rupee. Numbers of 
Hat-buttomnd boats are annually built at Pilibheet and floated, 
down to Putteligurb, where they ordinarily sell for about 209 
or 250 rupees each. 

Lieut. Colonel H. 0. Johnstone’s party coTitinhed the sur- 
vey (jf District Hazara on the North-West Frontier, com- 
menced in 18G5-GG. Opposition was offered by the Syud Chiefs 
of Khagan, avIio caused annoyance and delay by knocking dowui 
Survey Stations. On one occasion a survey camp was fired into 
at night at the village of Gidlmrporc' in the north-west corner 
of Puklee Valley, and a -sentry shot in the hand. The prompt 
action taken by the Civil authorities in the matter put an end 
to this mode of displaying disaffection. The work was further 
retarded by the scarcity of coolies and supplies in Khagan, and 
by the continual bad weather which prevailed from April to 
September, and in- especially the higher muges of Upper Ha- 
zara, where the snow and mists for days obscured the signals. 
The district is situated betAvceii ^ North Latitude and 
“ East Longitude. On the south is District Rawulpin- 
dee ; on the cast Kashmere; on the west runs the Indus River, 
Avhicli separates Hazara from District Peshawur and the 
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mimtey t^e Hussuiizaio Tribe. On the north stretches th«r 
which abHts oast on the country of the indcr 
pendent frib© of 0nla3* Beyond Looloosur Lake the bound- 
nsy IS son^what undefined. A large tract of country to the 
ftOutii eC the Lool^sur range drains into the Lake The Civil 
authorities maintain that the whole of this- tract k British, The 
Chilasee on^ the other hand claims down to the lake.- The tract 
is wdet snow fox seven, or eight mouths in the year ; during the 
xenmmng months the grazing i«- capital. Throughout the dis- - 
tifict the demands on the surveyors for medicine was very great 
and could not be met. Tea is a very popular beverage. The 
suggestion that the peopk sliould grow tea was received with de-- 
light. - 

The following area still remained to be surveyed in Sind : — 

For Revenue Survey. Scale 4 iiiches=l mile— Sq. miles. 


In the Hydrabad ColJectorate ... •». 700 

Plains of Gomerkot ... ... 000 

District Shahlmnder ... ... 4,500 

Total ... (;,ioo 


In addition to this there are about' 4,000 scpiarc miles oi' desert' 
to be surveyed topographical!}^, making a' grand total of more 
than 10,000 square miles, which will give ample work lor tlic 
next 4 or 5 seasons at least 

Besides these sciciitific and professional surveys, local .surveys 
with a view to the resettlement or assessment of the land re- 
venue were going on in various provinces. The results ])eloiig 
to the subject of revenue, and will be noticed in Chapter V. 

CHAPTER in, 

FEGISLA'TtON. 

loiperiavl* 

Thbrty-S!x Acts were petf^sed, during tlic official'year ISGC-dT, by 
the Council of the Governor General of India for the purpose of mak- 
ing Laws and Regulations, Of these Acts, but eight, namely, those 
referring to * Timtees-' and Mortgagees, to remo val of Fl’isoners, the 
Penal Code, Small Cause Courts’ i-eferenccs, Judicial Offices, licensesr 
on Trades andTrofessions, and the Adhiinistmtor General, are gener- 
al, i e r a®^ting the whole of British India and applicable only to a 
pariacttlar swlvjject. Others, such as the Stamp Act, the Customs’' 
Act, the Hewrse Racing Act, the Press and Books Act, are 
apeial Four Acts affiect one or other of the High Courts. Two, 
the. Comptoir d’' Eseompte Act and the Oriental Gas Company’s Act, 





miay be termed personal The rest are Acts passed by the Council 
in its capacity of local legislature for the Korth-We»t Pmmeea, 
Oudi), the Centml Provinoes, the Poinjah, and (till lately) the Straits’^ 
Settlement. 

Act JCXlJI. o/* 1866 cmmt (wo denoal errors m the Letters 
ient for the High Court of Judicatu/re for tlm l^residency of Bombay ). 

XXIV. of 1866 (to amend the procedure oft^ie High Court of Ju- 
dicature for the Xorilt-Westem Bravinoes of the Bresidmicp of Fm't 
Widiam J, 

XX V, of ISGfi ( to tranfer to the Gouei'mnent of India certain securi- 
ties and monies deposited in the High Courts of Judicature at Fort 
William, Madras arid Bombay , and in the Supreme Court of the 
Straits' SettleQvent, and the proa^ds of certain estates in the charge of 
ihe Administrator Ceneral of Bengal, ). Such sums, amounting to 
nearly Ka. 6,70,000, had been unclaimed for more than 20 years. 
The transfer is subjected to any claims which may hereafter be esta- 
blished to the satistaction of the Ooauvt fi^om wliicli tl»e transfer shall 
have been made, 

XXVI . of 1866 (to kgcdm the rules made I>y the Chief 'Cmnmis- 
sioner of Oudhfor the better determimUion of certain claims of subordi- 
nate proprietors in that Frovince.) Certain arrangements regarding sub- 
settlements in Oudli received the sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, ill the letter fi^om the Foreign Department to the Chief 
Commissioner of Outlli, No. -307, dated 24th Amgust 1^866. ‘ Those 
.arrangements were made in accordance with the iview^ taken by the 
<G over n men t lof India, and by the Chief Commissioner, and with the 
consent of the Taliif(]<lMj;s j but doubts having arisen regarding the 
legal validity of som« of the mcamires so fuwided foi* in, respect of 
Biib-})roprietary seittlomeaits, this Act dwlares that they shall have 
ytlie force of law. 

XXV If. of 1866 (to consolidate and amend the lam relating to the 
, conveyance and transfer of property in British India vested in Mm't- 
gagees and Trustees m eases to which English law is applicable.) The 
object of this Act is to introduce into the English Law of Trusts, us 
applied in India, most of tlie improvements which liave been intro- 
duced into the correEq^onding province of Law in England. Tho 
Act takes in almost all conceivable contingencies m which a trustee 
oannot or will not fulfil the duties of a ti[‘iist, and enables the High 
Court to act, or to provide othei« with the means of acting in his ab- 
eence. The phraseology of the Indian Act harmonizes with that of the 
Indian Succession Act, 1865, ^ hohf and * holding^, for example, being 
substituted for the technical expressions ‘seised’ and ‘ possessed,’ and 
’‘immoveable property’ for ‘land’ and ■‘real property.’ The Act, 
however, retains the terms ‘ heir’ and ‘ devisee’ as being properly 
applicable to all persons claiming immoveable proj>«rty under in- 
testacies occurring, and Wills made before the 1st January 1866, 
when the Succession Act came into operation. The terms in ques- 
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tion ai^e defined so tliafc th<^y will apply to the altered state of things 
which has resulted from the abolition effected by that Act, so far 
as regaiMls intestate and tesUmentaiy succession, of the distinction 
between moveable and immoveable propeHy. The Act app]i(‘S to 
every Btigli Court now or hereafter esttiblifebed under the Statute 
24 & 25 Vic., cap, 104, and also to the Chief Court of the Punjab. 

XXVIII. of 186G (^0 to TruHtees, Mortgagees and others, in cases 
t j loMch English Law is applicable, mrtam powi^r^ now commonly 
inserted in Settlements^ Mortgages and ]Yills, and to anmal the Low 
of jrroperty and relieve Trtistees.) This Act intro<lnces into the 
Englisli Law of Property as applied in India a number of improve- 
nients wliich have from time been effected in that law by the , Statutes 
Icnown as Lord Bt. Leonards’ Acts. 

XXIX. of 1866 (to enlarge the jm'^dictlon of the Coyx'ts of 
qihests in the Settlement of Prince of llWcs’ Island, Singapore and Ma- 
lacca.J 

of ISGJS (An Act for amending the laws for collecting a Ik’ 
vemie of Excise on Spiritaons Liquors and intoxicating dmgs in the 
Setiknie^it of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore find Malacca.) 

I, of 1867 {to authorize the levy of tolls for the impn'ovemeut of the 
navigation of the Ganges.) The object of this Act is to pj-oyide funds 
for meeting the expenses of imj)roving the navig^ition of the Ganges 
between Allahabad and Dinajiore. An animal sum of Pvs. 20,000 is 
now set apart for the improvement of the navigation of that river for 
the 350 miles between Allahabad and Boejiah ; but the Jx)cal Govern- 
ment pi’ 0 ]>osed that the sum of at least Ks. .5(),U(,0 slioulcl bo M])plied 
annually for that purpose, and considered that tlie etrcctual opening 
of the Ganges was of such importance to thii commerce of the coun- 
try, tliat it would be cheaply purchased at a much greater cost. Tlio 
<ioveriiment of India will continue to a<lv'ance the annual sum of Its. 
20,000 for the objects {ibovementioued ; but this Act pi'ovidcs that 
tlie balance shall be raised by a .system of tolls on the steamers and 
boats passing such place on the Ganges as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North- Western Pi'ovinces shall select. 

If. {)/’18C7 ( to ynoke f mother jn'ovimn for the removal of prisoners, ) 

III. of 1867 [to jwfyvide for the punishment of public gambling wad 

the keeping of common gaming-houses in the North- Westei'n Provinces of 
the. Presidency of Fort and in the Punjab, Oudh, tire Central 

Provinces and Jiritish Burmah.) The primary ol>ject of this Act is 
to repress jniblic gambling in towns and railway stations situate in 
the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, the Central Pio- 
vinces and Britisli Burmah, without, at the same time, giving rise to 
opjjression and other malpractices on tlie part of the Police. 

IV. (y’ J;867 (to enlarge the mmning qf the word offence'' in certain 
Sections df ih^hidian Penal Code and for other purposes. ) 

V. of {to extend the Indian Penal Code to the Straits' Settlc- 

mrnt. ) ' 
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VL of 18(]7 {to emthk tfie LientsmM-Uovemof' of th^ Pmijoh (dtor 
th liwU of eMStimj BUtncts in aiiif pitrt <f th Ttinitor'm uttdeifm 
X\vi Act sa-vojj tlie ppwci> of tlie Uovemyr Ueuersil 
under Acfe XXI. of 1836. 

VII, of 1867 {to reduoe tJte pecuniari/ penalty f)r purcJmmy fi*om 
soldiers arms, a7nmunfttion9 QyotJies and other articles.) 

YIIL 0 / 1867/^0 amend the law relatmj to Horse- racing in India ) 
This Act assimiiabos the law of India ou the sulyect of horse-mcing 
to the law of England, Btatjpte 8 and 9 Vic., cap. 109, Section 18, 
provitles that all contracts and ngreenrents by way of gaming or wag- 
ering shall be null and void, and that no money deposited in the 
h inds of any person to abide the event upon which any wager shall 
hav(i been made, shall be recoverable. The section, however, eoutains 
a proviso that this enactment shall not apply to any subscriptioji or 
agreement to subscribe for any j)late, &c., to be awarded to the win- 
n!‘r of any' lawful gamp. There is no doubt tliat, under Statute 18 
(jleo. 2, cap. 61, section 11, horse-racing for a [uize worth or up- 
wards, is a lawful game within the meaning of tlie former Statute, 
The first section of the Indian Act No. XXL of 18I8, is copied 
fi'om the section above recited ; but it omits the proviso. Hence the 
Calcutta Turf Club re[nevseuteil to the Government that, in India, 
dishonourable persons evade with iinpmiity promises to subscribe to 
prizes and stakes, The present Act, which is modelled on tlie provi- 
so above referred to, accordingly enacts that no subsciiption or con- 
tribution, or agr(‘ement to subscribe or contribute, for or toward any 
j)hite, j)rize or sum of money of the value or amount of lls. odO or up- 
wai’ds, to be awarded to the winners or winner of any hors(srac(,', 
shall bo deemed unlaAvful by reason of anything contained in Act 
No. XXL of 1818. There is also a seetion, suggested by the case of 
(Jattf/ V. Field, 0 Q. !>,, 431, declaring that nothing contained in the 
Act shall be, deemed to legalize transactions eonneeted with horse- 
racing which are obnoxious to the i)rovisioiis of the Lotlerv Act (No. 
V. of 1844.) 

IX. of 1807 f to iiytke Jnrther provision for suits by and ayaimt the . 
Co nipt rir J)'Fs.;ompte of Paris.) 

X. of 1807 (to empower Courts of Sni'dl Causes in the Mofussil to re- 
fer for decision questions arisiny previous to the heading of suits or in 
the ejnecution of decrees or orders.) 

XI. oj 1807 ( to empower the Orienital Gas Comjmiy, Lmited^ to ex- 
te/ul their ope^'atmis to certain places in British Iwlia.) 

XII. o/’ 1807 ( to amend the law relating to the custody of jmsoiiers 
tvUhin the local Iwiits of the original juiisdictio7i of Her MajeMfs High 
Courts of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, Madras and Bom- 
hay.) 

Xffl. of 1867 (for the levy of enhanced Poi't-dnes m the Ports of 
Moidmeui and Bassein, and to provide for Hie establish nient and 'main- 
tenance of Coast Lights in the easkim part of (he Bay of Bengal.) 
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XI V, of 1B67 {to provide fur tJte assessment of the Pdndhafi tax in 
xerkdn pmts of tfm Central Provvrices,) This Act places ou a legal 
basis a Mahvatta impost called P^ndhari which has existed for many 
Ijeueratioiis in the districts of the Nagpore coiiiitry. 

X K of 1867 ( to make better provuion for the appmntmni of Munir 
fiipal Committees in the Pur^aby and for other purposes,) The Act may 
,be extended by the Governor General in Council to the Central Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. It will expire in five years. 

XVI, o/* 1867 ( to authorize the tmking of acting appointments to 
/certam Judicial Offices.) 

XVII (f' 1867 (to amend the Icm rdating to Customs Duties.) Ins^ 
ttad of eiuuuerating certain articles which shall be free, and leaving 
every other article subject to duty, the Act adopts the opposite plan 
of eniimei'ating the articles which are to pay customs duties, every 
article not enumerated being fixje. Such is the mode in which the 
JEiiglish tarift* is framed. On only sixty-five classes of ai*ticles is aii 
import duty iu future to be collected. These are appai«l, millinery, 
.<fec., arms, ammunition of military stores, blacking, cabinet- ware, can- 
.dles, carpets and carpeting, carriages, chemicals, China and Japan- 
Ware, other than laqucred-ware which is free, clocks, watches and 
other time-keepers, coach-builders' materials, cofiee, corks, cotton, 
drugs and medicines, dyeing and colouring materials, felt, fireworks, 
flax, fruits and vegetables, glass and glass-varo, gold lefii“, grass and 
other cloth of China, manufimture, gums, groceries not otherwise des- 
cribed, hides and skins, horns, mstruments musical, ivory and ivory- 
ware, jewellery, including plate, jute, lac, leather and manufactures 
of leather, liquor, marble, wrought^ other than statuary, mats, 
metals, naval stores, oils, oil and floor cloth, i)aints, perfumery, plio- 
tograpliic apparatus and materials, iiiecc goods, porcelain and eailhen- 
waro, pTOvisions and oilman a stores, railway materials, rattans and 
canes, seeds, shawls, , shells, silk, soap, spices, statiojiery, and other 
paper, sugar and sugav-caiwly, talkw and grease^ tea, telegraph 
fitoi'es, timber and wood, tobacco, toys and requisites for all games, 
trunks and boxes, urabrellas, woollen-goods. Nine classes of articles 
only arc retained on the Export Inst. These are indigo, grain, lac, 
oils, seeds, shawls, cotton goods, tanned hides and spices. 

XVllL of 1867 (to defirie the jurisdiction of the Courts of Civil Ju- 
dicature in tlue Jhdmi Division.) 

XIX. q/* 1867 (to imkefurtluir provision for tite A dmnistratim of 
Justice in the District of Darjiling.) 

XX, q/* 1867 (to authmize the trans shipment^ without paymnt oj 
dutpy of goods imported into Calcutta^, Madras and Bombay by steam- 
ers.) 

XXL q/* 1867 (for the licencing of Professions a/nd Trades.) This 
A# a .duty on the exercise of Professions and Trades. The 

A#iia|>ii«ds to Civil Servants whose annual receipts are not less than. 
Ks. and to Military Ofiicors M^hose pay and allowances are not 
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fess tliaii’ Rk 6,000 p«r amium. Tho assessment is divided into six 
classes, framed according to a graduate,d scale of profits rising from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 2o,0p0 Joint Stock Com]>anies are placed in a se- 
parate class. The assessment is based on a fixed charge of two per 
eent. on tlie mmiiiHuir profits of each class. Thus the highest pay- 
ment will be two j>er cent, but the average incidenee of the duty 
will necessarily be considerably less. The proceeds of the tax will, 
during the fii'St year^ .be ciedited to the revenues (rf India. In the 
followiijg. year, and so long as the Act skdl continue in force, it is 
intended that the proceeds of tlm tax shall be credited to local 1 * 6 - 
veiiues ; a moderate pro{)Oi‘tion of expeiiditiwe on objects of a locals 
character, now cljarged to the 1 ‘evenues- of India, being theneeforward?^ 
transferred to local funds. 

XXII, of \^1 (for tJie regidation (f PuWte SitvdU ami Fumos.)^ 
The piimary object of this Act,, which is modelled on certain sections 
of the English Common Lodging Houses’ Acts (U 15 Vic., cap. 28, 
IG (b 17 Vic., cap. 41,) is to ])rovido for the regulation of or 

buildings used in th® Mofussii for tike shelku- and accommodation of 
travellers. 

X XU L of 1867 (mt Ad for the sni^msdon of rmrderom oiitmgA 9 
in certain Viatrlcts of the Pnnjdb.) The principjU objects of tliis Act 
are twOj — 1st, to j)rovide a speedy luotk) of tryijig and punishing 
olfcnces attributable to religious fanaticism, and, 2u(l]y, to render 
attemjjts at murder, made under the influeiico of fanaticism, {Ainisli- 
ablo with death : under the Indian Renal Cod© such attempts arc 
only juinlshable with trail siM>rtation. The Act will only be in force' 
ill such districts of the Piwijabas the Lieutenant-Governor shall de- 
clare t'o be subject to its opoi-atiou. Fanatics murdering or attempt- 
ing to rcurdci' will be punished on conviction either wiiJi deatli or 
transjiortation for life, and all their property will l>e forfeited' to Go- 
vernment. The Comiivissiouer of the Division who; as a rttle, will’ 
try cases under the Act, may .adjudge that, in tlie case of my fanatic 
killed in committing any mnr<lerous outrage, his projieify shall be 
forfeited and liis body bunit. The jurisdiction conferred by tlie Act 
on a Commiasiouer may be exercised l>y any Magistrate with full 
]>owers, specially iiivesteil, after the commission of tlie ofience, with 
such jurisdiction. Tlic Act expii*es in ten yearsy or at such earlier 
period as tho Governor General in Council shall direct. 

XXIV. of 1867 (to consolidate and amtnd the lorn rdating to the 
office and duties of Adndnistmtor General.) The office of Adminis- 
trator General is of much utility, not only for protecting and wind- 
ing up estates when the parties entitled are at' a distance^ but also 
for administering insolvent and complicated estates when relatives 
and agency houses would decline to act. Moreover, it has been and 
ought to be a soiu*co of eonsiderable vetenue to Government, as a 
medium for collecting the assets of escheated estates, and of statea 
wliich iu*e paid over as unclaimed for fifteen years. The Act pro- 
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j>oses to I’epluce, practically, the Administrator Gf'iifral in the posi- 
tion which they occupied before and at the passing of the S^uccession 
Act. The High Oourt at Fort William may grant to the Adminis- 
trator General of Bengal letters of administration in respect of as- 
sets mtuate in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, 
Oudh, the Central Provinces and British Burmab, and that such 
letters will authorize him to cdleet assets throughout the whole of 
these territories. In the same way, lettei’s of administra jion grant- 
ed by the High Court of Madras to the Administrator General of 
Madras, will authorize liim to colJect assets throughout the Presi- 
dency- of Fort St. George, Coorg, and (in the case of British subjects)* 
Mysore and tlte Hyderabad Assigned Districts. lietters of admi- 
nistration granted to the Administrator General of Bombay, will 
have a similar effect as regards assets in that Pi’esidency. The Go- 
vernor General of India in O^uncil is empoweiicd to raise the rate 
of commission now chargeable by the Administrator General of Ben- 
gal to an eqmdity with that cliarg-^d by tlie other Administrators 
General, m., five cent, and also to appoint a Deputy Adminis- 
trator General for the Norih -Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh 
and the Central Provinces, or any of these territories. 

of 1807 {for the reg-tdatum of Printing-Presses, (nnl News- 
papers, for the preservation of copies of books ^rrinted in British India, 
ami for the registration of such books.) Tlie Act repeals and rc- enacts/ 
with some unimportant alterations, the Press Act, No. XI. of 1835. 
Section 9, which is modelled on section 6 of the Statute 5 and 6 Vic., 
cap. 45, enacts that three printed m’ litl]Ogra]:)hed copies of every 
Vmok which slmll be produced in British India, shall be delivered by 
the printer at such place and to such officer as tl>e Local Coveniinent 
shall direct. The officer will tliei'ewpon give a recei]>t for the cojues,- 
and, if the book is publislied, pay the pubJisher for the copies at 
the rate at which the book sliall be hoild fide sold for cash to the' 
public. One of these cojdes will be sent to the Secretary of State 
for India, another copy will be disposed of as the Governor General 
in Council shall direct, and will probably he jdaced in the Imperial 
Museum at Calcutta ; the third will be disposed of.as the Local Go- 
vernment shrill determine. Section 18 enacts that a memorandum' 
of every book delivered pursuant to the Act, sliall be registered in 
an official Catalogue. The memorandum, so far as prstctiCable, will 
contain tire folloi^ing particulars : the title, with a? translation when 
the title is not in English : the language of the book : the name of 
its author, translator or editor : the subject :■ the place of printing 
or publication : the' names or firms of the printer and publisher : the 
date of issue the press or of publication : the number of sheets, 
leaves or pages ; the size : the number of the edition : the number of 
copies of which, the edition consists : whether the book is printed or 
lithogrAphed : the price at which the book is gold to the public ; 
and, lastly, the name and residence of the proprietor of the copy- 
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right Every registration nncler this section will, nj^on paynient of 
two rupees to tlic officer keeping the Catalogue, be deemed to be an 
entry in the Book of Registry kept under the Copy -right Act No. 
XX. of 1847, and the provisions contained in that Act as to iiie 
Book of Registry are to apply, mutatls vmtamUSf to the Catalogue. 
The Act came into force on Ist July 1867 and the official catalogues 
for the first six months for Bengal proper have aj)peared in the ihl 
cutta Gazette. 

XX VI. (^’1867 [to ameiui the law relating to litamp-duties.) The 
priniaiy object of this Act is to replace Schedule B of the Stamp Act, 
No. X. of 1862, by a schedule so framed that a larger revenue may 
bo derived from suitors. The stamp in no suit in which the amount 
or value of the subject-matter is less than ton rupees will be l(;ss than 
one rupee, from ten rupees to a hundred rupees, the scale j vim ps 
l)y five rupees at a time ; from a hundred ru|;>e(?s to one thousand 
riipe(3S by ten rujiacs at a ti me ; from a thousand rupees and upwards 
at the rate of a hundred ruj)(3es at a time ; thus, up to one thousand 
rupees, the duty will be ten per cent., and in suits for more than one 
thousand rupees the percentage will gradually decrease. The Act 
contains rules for dptei mining the amount of stami)-duty payable in 
suits for immoveable propeity. Such amount is to be computed ac- 
coi-ding to the market value of the property in suit. In suits for 
imiuoveablo property paying revenue to Covmiment, where the 
s(‘ttlement is temporary, eight times the revenue so payable/ and 
where the settlement is permanent, teu times the revenue so pay- 
able, and iu suits for immoveable pro|)erty not paying revenue to 
Covernmeut, twenty times the annual net profits of such property, 
sliall be taken to be the market- value thereof, unless and until the 
contrary shall be proved. Special rules on this subject are provideil 
for the Bombay Presidency. 

XX VII. of 1867 ( to empower DepiUy Commisslomrs in tlm Central 
Provinces, the Panjdb, Otidh and the Jdnsi Division to distribate the 
huslmss in, subordinate Courts.) 

XXVIII. of 1867 {to remove doubts as to the legality of certain sen- 
tences passed by trihw'Uils, called Petty Sessions Courts, in the North- 
Western Provinces ). The appointment of Native gmitleruen as Honorary 
Magistrates for the trial of petty offences having proved very success- 
ful in these Provinces, more especially in towns and large villages, tlu; 
Lieiitenaut Governor sanctioned, in several instances, an extension 
of the system, after the model of tiie English Quarter Sessions, by 
which two or more Honorary Magistrates sat together at stated periods 
for the trial and decision of cases. Tlie whole system of Criminal 
Procedure in India exists on the assumption that the Court is com- 
posed of only a single Judge, and the Agra High Court, upon a re- 
fueiice from the Judge of Mainpuri in regard to a lieuch of Honor- 
ary Magistrates periodically sitting in Etawn, reprosonto‘d to Govern- 
ment that the legality of sentences passed by sneli a tribumij was 
doubtful, and that some legislation was tlnueforf' re<piir(,>d. This 
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Act, therefore, provides that, when two or prove persons anUior- 
ized to exercise all 6r any of the i>owm of a Magisti*ate sit toge- 
ther for the despitch of business m any place m the said Provinces, 
any sunrmons, warrant or jiroce-sa, or other proceeding, and any ord<*r, 
judgment, finding or sentence, signed by any two or more of thorn, 
sliail be as valid to all intents and purposes as if it were^jolely signed, 
wjiert the powers of one or more of them are higher than the powers 
of the others or otlior of them, by such one of them as has, or by one 
of sncli of them as have, been invested under section 23 of tlio Code 
of Criminal Procedure with tJio highest of such powers, or, wlieii 
tlifur powers arc equal, by any one of them. 

Seven Bills were introduced into the Council, but had not been 
j)iissed. Among (hem was one for conferring upon the High Coiirls 
of Judicature iu India the jnrisdietion and powers vested in iheCoiu t 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in England, M'hicli awaits the 
report of (lie Pvoyal Commission on Colonial niarriage law. Tliroe Bills 
were piiljlished by order of the Gov’ernor GencJ’al. Twenty three 
Bills were in pi'eparatiou. 

Madras. 

The Council of the Governor of Madras for making Laws ami Bo- 
gulatioiis passed the following Acts which vcccivL'd the assent of the 
G 0 vemor Genera 1 . — 

Act IV. of 1860, {to exetnpl oframhiml Yillaye or other Strrice 
I'iuiins, whcih’Cr Hcvchuc or J^olicCf irorth tlic operation oi I'icutilnliou 
F/. 0/1831.) 

V. oj 1866, {to reyaldtc the rtmmter of erty aging and co^itracMng with 
Native iiJmbitants within any of the districts snhject to the Government 
of Fm't St, George, for lahtmr to be per formed in a/ny part of India be- 
yond the territorial liniils of tfie Presid^ency of Madras.) The necessity 
for legislative action in this matter arose from the circumstance of a 
large luimher of coolies Imving been recruited at Madras in ISOf) for 

■ employment in the Tea districts of BeTigal, and induced to leave their 
homes upon statements relating to tlieir pay which woi’e not realized. 
This Act is designed to jwevent the mmrreiice of the irregularities 
which took place on that occasion. It places the emigration of coolies 
from this Presidency to other parts of India under restrictions similar 
to those imposed on emigration to the British Colonies by Act XTIT. 
of 1861, and on the recruiting of labourers for the Bengal Tea dis- 
tricts by Bengal Act HI. of 1863. 

VI. of 1866, {for repealing M adroit Act V o/186-^ and for regidat- 
mg the Bank of Mad rm.) The Act provides for the increase of the 
Bank's capita l to £1,200, 000 and for the ext-ension of its operations 
to M alive States and Foreign Dependencies in India, such as Tra- 
vancore, Cochin, Mysor<*, and Hyderabad, Fi’euch Settlement of Poii- 
die-hery,-Jiud to Ceylon. 
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f. of 1867, (to shoi^ten ifie Imigvxuje used in Acts o/tli^ G^overnkti^ of 
^ort St George in ard to nwke eertoAn provimm rehting 

thereto. ) Tlie Xrovernor General vetoed a Hill passed by the 
Madras Council to amend the law i*elating to the custody of ])risone!‘S 
within the local limits of the original jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Judicature at Madras as uimecessary mA vltfi'a vii es. 
Eight -Bills were pending before the Council. 

Bombay. 

The following Acts were passed hy the Council of the Governor 
of Bombay for making Laws and Begulations during the year 
1866-67. 

Act VI. o/‘1866 (to amend the Law rcUding to certain Declarations 
of office in the Bombay Presidency.) 

Vll. o/* 1866 (to limit the liahility of a Son, Grandson, or Hair 
of a deceased Hindoo for the debts of his ancestor, and the liahility of the 
second Hushaml of a Hindoo widow for the debts of her deceased Hus- 
band, ami otherwise to arnemi the taw of Debtor and Creditor.) 

VIII of 1866 (to reyulak and restrict the sale of Poisons in the Bom- 
bay Presidency.) 

JX. of 1866 (to authorise the e.rle)mon of certain RegdaUons of 
A cts to Temiones in the. Bombay Presidemy not subject to the general 
Begulations.) 

X. of 18(16 f to shorten the lamjumje used in Acts of the Governor of 
Bombay in Council, and to make certain provisions regarding thereto.) 

' XI. o/ 1866 (to eonsoUdale and ameml the laws relating to the levy 
of Port-dues in certain Ports of the Bonday Presidency. ) 

XII. o/’ 1866 ( to declare the constUntmi of Courts of Civil and Cri- 
minal Judicature in the Provinces of Sind. ) 

XIII. of 1866 f to 2 rrovide lor the attendance of Witnesses hefm'c the 
Council oj the Giwernor of Bombay assembled for the purpose of making 
Laws and Regulations. J 

XIV. of 1866 ( to bring the Pergunnas of Edidabad and Wurrunya- 
n»i umler tite general Regulations and. A cts of the Presidency of Bom- 
hay.) 

A' r. (y’1806 ( to amend Act No. X. of 1863 ; Bombay.) 

Beiittral. 

The Council of the Lieuteuant-Govornor of Bengal for making Laws 
and liognlatioiis met on the loth l)(‘ceinl)or 1860, and continued its 
sittings beyoud the termination of the official yea]- 1866-67. 

Act 1. oJ (to explain and amend Act Vi o/1863 of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal in CowwiL) 

II. o/* 1867 (to provide for the punishment of pvhlic gambling and 
the keeping of common gaming houses in the territories subject to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of liemjal). 

III. ^y’18G7 (to amend the taw relating to ships lying in ports ijt the 
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jsroviiwm under ^14 eonArd o/ ths Lieut6mnt-0<mrm*Q^mgal). TUis 
;^oi: pwidejs for more eiiicieiit regulation of shirffying in the portft 
of Heiigal «iid for the mamfonamse M such Polioe as 

may be aeoes^try and of hospiki accommbda|)foh for sailors. Serious 
disas^ having occuried in consequence qf ships being left afloat in 
hai'bburs without crews, or with insuiTicien^ crews, a penalty is im- 
]>osed for leaving ships with less than a minimum oiew provided in the 
Act ; hut power is given to the Conservator of a port to license ves- 
sels to reiuain without a crew on board when from any reason this 
may be permitted without danger to the shipping in harbour. Mas- 
ters of ships are subjected to penalties for wilful neglect to extinguish 
liics. Power is given to the Lieutenant-Governor to charge upon the 
fund of every port the expense of port Police and the expense of such 
additional Police in any town as may be rendered necessary by the 
resoit of shipping thereto. 

At the close of the ollicial year eight Bills were before the Coun- 
eii, 


CHAPTEK I V. 

TRADE AND EMIGRATION 

Internal Trade,, 

Attempts have been made in various Provinces to collect 
statistics of the internal trade, but without success on any ex- 
tensive scale, except in the Central Provinces and the Punjab. 
qJKad^^as . — The Frontier Customs diminished slightly, in conse- 
The anV^ depressed state of trade in the French territories, 
vious veaP^ l>d6,745 against Es. 1,34,465 in the pre- 

quanti^ oPJk^ charges, Rs. 7,999 against Rs. 8,489. The 
by rail into the interior from the Madras 
Sen months 1865-G6-the total for 

hovino* l^«An OQA + ^ 11,83,200 Indian maunds. Malpractices 
having been ascertaine,i . ♦ ^ • xi n 4.- i i x i 

of coolies from the Mad^£, • i" ? fi T 

Bengal, Act V. of 1866 <listriot8 of 

tween the two Pre8idencieB^'k!‘^■ A*" 'on be- 

gulates emigration to the Go5l’'^‘''‘'‘^T p . A 

, 1 -n , miC'S and the Protector of Emi- 

iv with of Labourers. Simultaneous- 

ly with the cessation of eratf x* r i? r i x r 

the Bi-itish Colonies, eraigra^M'®" 

n 1 . * ® Ron from French ports increased, 

n unber^ of jwmons being Madras Ld nrnoeediT..; 

b; land to Pondicherv for 


s/xteni of frond, by which 


iistered at Madras, and proceeding 
Embarkation. The discovery of a 
^'*^Vigrants were dcpriNX'd by tlio rc- 
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crulters ot the advances made to them, engaged the attention of 
the French Qovemn^nt and British Coasukr Agent 

, Be^at-^There is no neten of internal trade. The stjttemeiit 
below exhibits the nnmber of ooOlies of both. sexeS despatch^ to 
Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet during the year ending the 31st 
March 1867, together with the mortality and desertion among 
them during the voyage, and the percentage of females to 
males ; — 



Number of Coolies Embarked. 


1 

a 

a 

1 

ee 

u 

rrovince or District. 





Infants. 

Total. 

0 

“S 

.s 

1 

',si 

t 

0 . 

Is- 

S'C 

0 s 
fe-t) 


Men. 

Women. 

>9 

n 

Girls. 

Male. 

Female. 


Tercentage 
to males. 

Mortality 

voyage. 

Number of 
conded. 

Assam 

4.535 

2,00;; 

518 

418 

2:}3 

1:35 

7,901 

47 -40 

198 

4 

2-49 

Cuchar 

1,02.5 

1,3!»7 

265 

200 

180 

179 

4,212 

73-72 

54 

3 

1-27 

SylLot 

185 

131 

19 

10 

5 

15 

874 

72-23 




Total . . 

0,044 

3,591 

~802 

697 

424 

329 

12,487 

55-91 

252 

7 

2-1 


The total number of coolies sent during the year was 12,487 
against U,5S2 during the preceding year, being a decrkse 
of 3:2, 095 in ^ the number despatched. The total number 
of coolies received at the depot in Calcutta was 13,540, of whom 
11,734 were despatched to the tea districts, and the remaining' 
1,806 are accounted for in the manner noted below.* The total 
number of contractors during the year was 11 against 22 in the 
preceding year, and the number of recruiters employed by them 
388 against 1,250. The mortality among the coolies in transit 
was 2*1 per cent., against 4*66 of the preceding year, and 3*01 of 
the year before that. This satisfactory result is to be attributed to 
the batches of coolies despatched, being much smaller than those 
sent in previous years, when the demand for labor was very much 
heavier. A Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
causes of mortality among the labourers sent to the tea dis- 
tricts, both while on their passage thither and after their arrival 


* Remaining in the dopdts at the end of the year 
Returned to their homes as rejected. . . 

Died in the depdts 
Absconded from depdts, 

,, Kooshtea, &c. 


550 

237 

226 

483 

310 

1.800 
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at their destination. Their report does not confirm the notion 
entertained by the tea planters, that the mortality among the 
labourers on their passage was aggravated by the provisions 
]hade for their heaJtli and comfort, and that the regula- 
tions kid down by GorornmeBt have failed to diminish the 
death-rate. The more prominent of the evils pointed out, are 
the harassment and delay experienced by the coolie from the 
time of his being enliwSted to his transport to the Calcutta de- 
])6t ; the delay in registration ; the inconveniences experienced by 
him during his journey to Kooshtea in the ordinary trains, and 
(luring his prolonged detention there, caused frequently by the 
st<‘amer not having completed the taking in of cargo ; the fro- 
(jaent congregation of large numbers of coolies on board of 
steamers and flats; tlie defect in the sanitary arrangements on 
board in certain respects and the faulty system under whicli pro- 
visions are supplied to vessels. A Bill was accordingly passed 
by the Bengal Council to remedy these evils, but was vetoed by 
the Governor General, who appointed an official commission to 
visit Assam and Cachar and report on the subject, during the 
C()ld season of 1H67-0S. 

J)for Ik- Western Provinces . — The gross collections in the Cus- 
toms’ Department in 1866-67 amounted t(i Its. I,12,t36,705, as 
c6mparod with Bs. 1,14,10,366 during the previous year of 12 
months. If the receipts for April 1867 be added, there is an in- 
crease over the previous twelve months of more than lOJ- lakhs. 
Nearly 85,50,000 maunds of salt were imported across the Cus- 
toms’ Line during the year, the duty on which exceeded Bs. 
1,00,48,000. Similarly, Bs. 11,57,000 were paid as duty upon 
18,83,000 maunds of . sugar exported during the same period. 
There were none of the rapid fluctuations of trade observable in 
former years. The wholesale prices of cotton per maund at the 
principal marts, thougli varying considerably, were steadier than 
in the previous year. They ranged from Bs. 14-8 at Cawnporc 
in October, 1865, to Bs. 26 at Allahabad in July, 1866. The 
great Fair was held at Hurd war in April 1867. Hurd war, situat- 
ed on the right bank of the Ganges, near Boorkee, is a well- 
known Hindoo place of pilgrimage. Every twelfth year the 
Koomb Fair, as it is then called, assumes large proportions. The 
Fair which was held in April was tenned by the Brahmins the 
Maha Bidar Koomb, and, as it was supposed by many devo- 
tees to be the last Koom,b of any magnitude which would be 
Ijold at Hurd war; the gathering was proportionately great. The 
whole of the ground at Hurdwar and in its neighbourhood was 
tlioroiighly cleared and laid out in regular encampments ; no 
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sqiwtting was allowed, but as eacli body of pilgrims arrived a 
suitable encamping ground was allotted to them, in which they 
w^ere expected to reside during the Fair. The ground being 
divided into square blocks^ with wide streets at sufficient inter- 
vals, regularity and proper ventilation w'ere secured, and all con- 
fusion avoided. Special attention was paid to the conservancy 
and sanitation of the camps. The principle of dry-earth conser- 
vancy was generally adopted. Dispensaries for the sick, and 
hospitals for contagious diseases were constructed, and medical 
stores and hospital furniture provided. In order also to facili- 
tate the approach and departure of the multitudes assembling at 
the bathing-ghats, an esplanade was constructed and ten bridges 
thrown over the river by the CJanal Department, and convenient 
routes were indicated tor the passage of the people to and from 
tlieir camps. A large l)ody of Police were drawn from the neigh- 
bouring districts, including those of the Punjab, together with a 
squadron of the Jat Horse. Tlie Fair of 1807 is believed to have 
been tluj largest ever hehl at Hurdwar : it is computed that the 
uumhers present on the 12tli of April — the great Imthing-dny — 
did not fall short of 2,885,000. Up to the last day of the Fair 
the liealth of the pilgrims continued to be remarkably good, but 
unhappily this satisfactory state of things did not coittiiuu). 
Heavy ram had fallen on the 11th and 12th of April, which had 
considerably reduc(‘d the temperature, and numbers of the pil- 
grims wlio bathed at the sacred ghat on the 12th must have re- 
mained in tlieir wet clothes for upwards of 24 hours, and pro- 
bably in a very exliausted state. They ca^jried cholera with them 
all over the Punjab and Hill provinces. 

Funjab . — A series of “ Trade Statistics" for each District 
was issued during 1867, but the reports are descriptive not 
statistical. The following shews the comparative revenue from 
Salt and Customs in the two years : — 
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Customs Division or Line. 

1865-CG. 

‘186C-C7. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Delhi and Hissar Customs Line,... 
Indus Preventive Line and lilt' 

43,70,895 

45,08,007 

1,97,112 


Uange, ... 

Trans'J Ildus Salt Mines, 

33,37.113 

35,25,824 

83,30<> 

1,88,711 


. 70,250 

7,050 


■Sutlej Preventive Lino, 

Ciurgaon, Rohtuk, and Dera Is- 

13,080 

15,702 

2,082 

i 

mail Khan Salt Works, 

50,783 

43,044 

1 

. ♦ 7.739 

Total, ... ...! 

78, 48,1 21 ' 

82,35,91.3 

i 

' 3,9r),r»6i 

) 

j 7,739 
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There wiis a decrease in the duty on sugar, duo to a scarcity of 
grain — 


Yjlvr, 

j Duty on Sugar. 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Total. 

Duty on Salt.' 

1 Defined. 

Unrefined, 

18C5-CG, 

1860-07, ... 

1 

68,48,594 6,24,031 

1 

74,80,148 4,10,062 

1 

3,67,573 

3,32,419 

1 

7,92.3 78,48,121 

7,314^ 82,35,943 

1 

Diflference, ...j 

1 

+6,37,554 -2,13,900 
1 

—35,054 

1 

—609 +3,87,822 

1 


The increase in the salt collections is attributed to an increased 
demand for the article, stimulated by the facility of transport 
afforded by the Railway from Agi’a and Delhi. The salt from 
which revenue is derived is now extending in consumption east- 
wards and displacing to some extent the salts of Bengal. The 
expenditure in the year was Rs, 5,24,092 for establishment and 
Rs. 08,099 for contingencies. 

To take the Districts in the order of the Reports. The 
chief products of Shahpoor are grain of all kinds, except rice : 
cotton, wool, ghee, opium, salt and saltpetre. The surplus pro- 
duce of the {Salt Range and places to the north of it is brought 
down by traders on camels, mules, 'bullocks and donkeys, and sold 
to the Khutrees of Khosab, who export it by the river route to 
Multan, Siikkur and Kurrachee. Midh, a flourishing little town 
near the Chenab, engages largely in this trade ; and on a some- 
what smaller scale Bbera and Mianc'c, There are no less than 
six. hundred weaving establishments at Khosab, and about one 
hundred and fifty at (brot. The cloth woven in Girot and its 
neighbourhood has a high reputation for its fineness and durabi- 
lity, and fetches comparatively high prices. In fonner days 
nearly the whole of this cloth was carried across the frontier into 
Afghanistan by the Dera Ismail Khan and Peshawur routes, but 
of late years, a considerable portion of the trade has been divert-' 
ed in the direction of 8ind. The Povindia merchants are large 
purchasers of this cloth on their way back to their homes, and 
. the Khojas and Pirachas of Bhera convey large quantities of it 
to Cabul. The shearings of the large flocks in the Thull are 
collected by the Khutrees of Noorpoor (Tuvana), who buy tlie 
wool froin the sheep-owners at .so much a sheep ; the rate is four 
path is per I'upeo. the produce of the shearing of each sheep l)eing 
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called a ^'pothie.” The average annual produce of opium is 400 
maunds, worth not less , than 1,00,000 rupees ; neai’ly the whole 
of this leaves the district under passes, the destination of by 
far the greater part being Lahore and Umritsur. The stand- 
ing crop is purchased by resident Khutrees, who, after extracting 
the drug, either export it themselves, or sell it to traders from 
other districts. Shahpoor and Biikkur are the head (juarters of 
this trade. The Wurcha Salt Mines in this district supply the 
more southern districts, the salt being entirely carried on beasts 
of burden. The prosperity of the town of Mianee opposite Find 
Dadun Kliaii is entirely dependent on tlie trade in salt 

Jhelum produces all sorts of grain except rice. The marts for 
export are Jhelum and Find Dadun Khan in the Jhelum district, 
and Khooshab in Shahpore. Oil is largely produced from siirsoon, 
tara niera, and idse in the Salt Ilange. Soap is manuhictured from 
the refuse. Blankets from wool and packing bags from goats’ hair 
are manufactured and sold at Doomclee. There is a thriving 
trade in horses and mules. The first thing a Zemindar does with 
any small sum of money ho has saved, is to buy a good mare, 
from wliicli ho breeds ; a-nd if any single individual is too poor 
to buy a whole mare himself, lie and two or three others in the 
same condition as himself will club and purchase an animal 
amongst them. The colts or hllies produced there are largely 
bought up ])y officers of the Cavalry service in search of remounts; 
high prices are fre(piently given for thorn, sometimes as high 
as Rs. 300 and 850 for 8 year old colts and fillies. Brass vessels and 
leather and parchment jars are largely made at Find Dadun Khan, 
Deodar timber is imported from Ca,sbmere, No less than 28| lakhs 
of rupees worth of salt were sold at the mouths of the mines dur- 
ing the year. 

The principal products of the Rohtuck district are grain of 
all kinds, saccharine articles, cotton, ghee, and saltpetre. It is 
conveyed by traders on carts, camels, ponies and donkeys, and sold 
to the merchants at Delhi and in the large mart of Bhewanee in 
theHissar district, as well as in the small mart of Berec in the Roh- 
tuck district. Owing to the severe famine in Bengal kirge expor- 
tations took place by Delhi, to Calcutta. (!Jotton is largely grown. 

The principal products of the Sirsa district are grains of all 
kinds (including rice), ghee, wool, sujji, moonj, red pepper, 
bullocks and camels. They are transported mostly to Marwar 
on camels, to meet tlie demand for food occasioned in that 
part of the country, by an apparently chronic state of famine 
in existing there. Same portion finds its way to Bhawulporc 
and Bukkur by way of the Sutlej. Bullocks and Camels are 
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produced largely—tlie latter especially constitute a large por- 
tion of the wealth of the district ; the trade is large, amounting 
to about Rs. 7,01,400 per annum ; the bullocks are chiefly pur- 
chased by traders from the North Western Provinces and Pun- 
jab, who attend the fairs of the District. 

All sorts of grain, except rice of the 1st quality, are produc- 
ed in the Jullunder district. Goolbadan and Darryaee cloth is 
lilanufactured in many towns and villages in the district from 
raw silk imported from Calcutta and Bokhara. The cloth finds a 
large sale in the North Western Provinces. Sugarcane is largely 
cultivated. The cotton trade has fallen off since the close of the 
American War. 

The products of the Goojerat District are grain ofall kinds, cotton, 
opium, kusumba or safflower, tobacco, indigo, goor, wool and ghee. 
Little more than half the grain is retained for home consumption ; 
the remainder being exported on camels, mules, bullocks and don- 
keys, but chiefly by boats to Pind Dadun Khan, and from thence 
by boat to Mooltan and Sind. A small portion of the surplus 
grain produce finds its way to Umritsur and Lahore, by the trunk 
road, Goojerat, Jelalpore and Lukhuiiwalla, are the principal 
marts for trade in grain. In the two former, more especially 
in Jelalpore, the shawl-weaving trade is carried on. Both 
towns are largely inhabited by Cashinerees, whose ancestors 
ehiigrated to the District three or four generations back, and 
who ply their trade as shawl-weavers. In former years the shawl- 
weavers of Jelalpore carried on a very brisk trade. Their exports 
in 1858, were valued at not less than Bs. C0,000 ; the texture of 
the Jelalpore fabrics being held second in degree to those of Cash- 
mere, and superior to those of Noorpoor, Umritsur or Loodiana. 
Of late years however the shawl-weavers of Jelalpore and Goojerat 
have come into bad repute for using inferior descriptions of 
wool, their manufactures obtain low prices and the trade 
has, therefore fallen off. The Cashinerees of these two 
towns are consequently in a rather impoverished state. Koft- 
gari or gold-inlaying in iron is peculiar to Goojerat, and 
a very brisk business is carried on by the Koftgars. Under 
former rulers this inlaid work was used chiefly in ornamenting 
weapons, but under the peaceful rule of the British Government, 
the craftsmen now tnake chiefly caskets, trays, paper weights, 
paper knives, bracelets and ornaments. In the town of Goojerat 
are two or three very clever carpenters, rather celebrated as fur- 
niture m^ers, who receive very numerous orders. 

The chief products of the Mooltan District consist of cereals, cot- 
ton, indigo, sugarcane, saltpetre, alkali or sujjee, ghee and wool; some 
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of which commodities are also largely imported Iroiu other places, 
the surplus of wheat finds its way to Sukkur and Kurrachee. !N ext 
to cotton, indigo is one of the most remunerative products of tlie 
District Large quantities of it are exported to Cahul, Khoras- 
san, Kurrachee and Bombay, but during last year the growing of 
this crop also suffered some loss, owing to the want of a season- 
able supply of water. A European Company, wdiich existed here 
for the manufacture of indigo for the European market, did very 
well for a time, 

The chief products of the Jhung district are cotton, wool, ghee, 
wheat and gram. One quarter of tlie cotton crop finds its way to 
Mooltan and Sind. The rest is converted into thread by the fen^ales, 
and is then woven into coarse cloth called khuddur, and bartered 
for fruits, spices, dyes, &c., with the Povindia merciiants, who on 
their return to Affghanistan take it away with them in large 
quantities. 

The chief staples in tlie Bunnoo district are, cereals, salt, 
alum, and iron. There is an enormous export trade of gram and 
wheat from Murwut, Meeanwallee and Nar. Barley and bajra are 
also exported in smaller quantities. The grain is brought on camels 
and bullocks to Esakhail, whence it is carried boats to theisouth 
to Derajat and Sind. The plain of Murwut is tliB granary of the De- 
raj at, and from it also the Wuzeeree and Khuttuk hills import mu6h 
grain. The wheat is of a fine quality ; and the soil in Murwut — 
entirely of sand — is wonderfully prolific. There are magnificent salt 
mines at Kalabagh and Maree. The Kohat salt sells at 2| rnaunds 
per rupee. For the Knlabagh salt rupees 3 per inaund is paid. 
Alum is found in quantities at Kalabagh and Kotkee, but np 
where else in the Punjab. It is exported in large quantities 
to IJmritsur and Hissar on camels, and to the south to Derajat 
by river boats : traders come from Pind Dadun Khan and other 
places for it. The Government derives no advantage fr.om the 
Kalabagh pits ; but those at Kotkee are leased annually. Alum 
is used as a dye, and also as a drug. Iron is imported in quan- 
tities from the Wuzeeree hills, and is worked up at Kalabagli 
into agricultural implements, cauldrons, cooking utensils, grates 
and fire irons, ladles, pegs, locks, horse-shoes and chains. The 
Wuzeerees bring it down on bullocks and mules chiefly through 
the Koorurn pass to the Bunnoo fair, where it is brought up 
by carriers from Kalabagh who convey it back to that great 
emporium of the 'iron trade, where they sell it to the manu- 
facturers. Traders from Find Dadun Khan, Rawul Pindee and 
other places also buy the iron itself at Kalabagh, and the manur 
factpred articles find a ready sale. The whole district is supr 
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plied from Kalabagh with its implements* of husbandry, llie 
spade in use in Bunnoo, called in Pushtoo “ erm/’ is very pe- 
culiar. Tobacco is imported in large quantities from the Wuzee- 
ree hills, chiefly through the Kooruin, Walee and Dworukka. 
Much cattle is brought to the Bunnoo fair from Dour and the 
Wuzeeree hills ; numbers of goats and sheep also. The Dooraba 
is much prized, and is reared in the district, as well as beyond 
the border. Camels are extensively bred in Murwuf, Meean- 
wallee and Esakhail, and are purchased by tlie Povindias and 
other itinerant trafiickers. 

By far the most Valuably export of the Beta Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, excluding the transit trade from Khorassan of dies, wool, 
assafoetida, churrus, drugs, stuffs, posteens, and fruits, dried and 
fresh, is wool. Wool is chiefly produced in the Thull, shipped at 
Bukkur, or Leia, and sent down to Bombay, and averages 
10 Rupees a maimd. 

The Dera Ghazee Khan District produces grain, cotton and 
pease. The production of dates is alone 80,()()0 maunds, and be- 
sides forming an article of food for the people, the surplus of the 
harvest is exported to the countries to the north and west, 
especially to Leia. This article brings in a revenue to Gov6rn- 
ment of about 9,000 rupees annually. Mangocjs also both raw 
and pickled from an article of export to the upper Derajat, 
Leia, and Peshawur. Indigo is gsown in the Telisecl of Dora 
Ghazee Khan, Jampoor and Raj unpoor, to the average amount 
of 12,000 maunds. The Povindias carry this article of com- 
merce to Khorassan and Peshawur, and native merchants also 
export it to Kurrachee and Bombay. 

In Loodiana District Pushmina is prepared from “ Pushum,” 
the fine hair of the Tartar goat. The hair is brought down on mules 
through Ladak, Rampoor and Bussahir, and in exchange cotton 
piece goods, brass and iron are taken back. The price of 
" pUvShum” varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 a seer. Rs. 50,000 worth is 
said to be annually imported into the city. On receiviiig the 
“ pushum” the manufacturer’s first business is to separate the 
Coarser from the finer or underneath hair, out of each seer about 6 
chittacks of the la.tter are taken. It is then washed in rice 
water and made into thread. This sells at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 12 
per seer according to quality. The thread made of the finest 
hair is woven into the well known Rampoor chuddera, which are 
extensively manufactured. From the coarser thread are made 
shawls of sorts and the cloth known as pushmina. There are 
900 shops in Loodiana in which the shawl trade is carried on; 
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pulla is woven in 600 shops, kinara in 100, and “ mattan” in 
200, The weavers work for masters who teach them their work 
and give them advances. They are generally in debt and earn 
about 2 annas a day. It is estimated that 2,50,000 Rs, worth 
of pushmina goods ai-e annually exported from Eoodiaua, of 
this sum about Rs. 50,000 is the value of Ramjwor chudders. 
Soap and furniture are manufactured. Hemp, tobacco and 
the sugarcane are largely growiL The average yearly value 
of cotton produce in the last 6 years is estimated at 5 
lakhs of rupees. — About 50,000 rupees worth of Indigo is 
grown ill this district. Tlierc* is no restriction on the cultivation 
of the poppy. It is taxed by an average fee of Rs. 2. About 
12,000 maunds of poppy heads are produced, half of this is the 
weight of the seed which is used for food and medicine and is 
not intoxicating. Opium is not mauulactiired. The principal 
imports are English cotton pi(5ce goods from Calcutta and Bom- 
bay to the value of Rs. 4,00,000. Silks from Umvitsur and 
Lahore to the value of Rs, 10,000. Country cotton goods from 
Rah on, Hooshiarpoor and Kotlali Rs. 2,00,000. English thread 
(coloured and white) Rs. 1,00,000. Lohis” or best woollen 
blankets from Caslimore, Rs. 1 5,000. Silk thread from Bombay 
and Calcutta Rs. 15,000. Drugs from Delhi and Umritsur R.s. 

80.000. Kirm (cochineal) largely used in dyeing shawls, is 
brought from Delhi. Sealing wax Rs. 1,00,000. Cabool fresh 
fruits Rs. 10,000. Dried friflts .*10,000. I'ea from Calcutta and 
Almora (much drunk by the Ca.slimerees) R.s. 15,000. Copper 
and brass vessels from Pauiput, Furrakabad and Delhi, Rs. 

30.000. Iron from Ferozopoor, Hatras and Dcllii Rs. 30,000. 
Deodar wood frein the Himalayas Rs. 15,000. Paper from 
Mutra, Kotla and Sealkote, Rs. 25,000. Sheep, goats and cuttle 
from Hissar, Sir>sa, &c., Rs. 20,000. Rice from Kangra 50,000. 
English sovereigns Rs. 60,000. English silver R.s. 30,000. Oil 
from Jullimder Rs. 10,000. Salt from Pind Badun Khan Rs. 

3.00. 000. Mujeet from Cabool, Rs. 50,000. 

The chief products of the Montgomery District are grain ot 
all kinds, cotton, wool, ghee, hides, tobacco, sujjee and camels. 

The chief products of the Kawulpindee District are grain of all 
kinds, cottoii; wool, ghee, opium in small quantities, .soap, jars 
of hide, oil, blankets, cotton cloth, sugar, tobacco, flax, and pota- 
toes. The large demand for grain, consequent upon the pre- 
sence of troops at Rawulpindee and Campbell poor, Syduri Bou- 
lee and Attock, and upon the influx of visitors at the sanitarium 
of Muree during the summer months, prevents any considerable 
export trade. About 20,000 maunds of potatoes are grown 
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in the Muree tehseel, and find a ready sale chiefiy in Rawulpin- 
dee and Peshawut. SnuiF is,, manufactured in large quantities at 
Huzroh from indigenous tobacco. There are 21 snuft shops in 
that town. The article is sold in the district, but also exported 
across the Indus- and down country. 

The District of Goojranwala yields all sorts of agricultural 
and pastoral produce. The trade consists of nothing else, and 
expands and decreases according to the circumstances ot the 
surrounding country. Boat building is steadily carried on 
along the banks of the Chenab, the wood comes from the upper 
regions of the Chenab, and is sawn up at Wuzeerabad and other 
places. 

The products of the Kurnal districts are grain of all kinds, 
cotton, opium, indigo, ])oiatoes, tobacco, sugar-cane, saltpetre, 
lac, glass, sal-ammoniac, cattle, wool and leather. The glass 
works of Paniput are worthy of mention. The glass is blown 
into large globes, which are coated in the inside with a pre- 
paration of quick -silver, and are then broken into convenient 
sized pieces, and exported for ornamenting the interior of 
houses, wearing apparel, &g. ; tl^e works cau only be carried on 
in the cold weather, as at other times the heat of the factories is 
unbearable. Glass bracelets are also exported from Paniput. 
A considerable amount of Sal-ammoniac is manufactured in the 
Kythul pergunnah, and is exported ^wards Calcutta, Ferozepoor, 
and Lahore. Boot and shoes are extensively made at Kumal, 
and are sent to different cantonments; the leather used is better 
prepared than tliat obtainable at most localities in that part of 
the country. 

Grain of all kinds is produced in the Hazara District, but 
with the exception of rice none of it is exported. Blankets 
and hides are exported. The Bokhara and liussian gold coins, 
called respectively tilla and boodkee, are imported by bankers 
and money-lenders chiefly, and are much used in the manufac- 
ture of ornaments. Gold dust from the Indus is brought in 
small quantities by the inhabitants of the mountainous and in- 
dependent tracts north of Hazara, and is also obtained by the 
villagers of the district on the danks of the Indus. In former 
times a considerable trade passed through the district from Ca- 
bal and Peshawur to Cashmere, but during our rule by the open- 
ing out of other routes into Cashmere, and the facilities offered 
by the great centres of trade at Umritsur and Mooltan, this traf- 
fic has ceased. 

The products of the Ferozepore District are grain and oil- 
seeds cliiefly. In order to avoid the double passage of both the 
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Bias and the Sutlej, the trade between the Punjab proper and 
the lower provinces of Hindoos^tan passes chiefiy through this 
district, crossing the Sutlej below its junction with the Bias 
either at Hurriki terry, or by. the bridge of boats at Ferozepore. 
The importance of the river trade of F erozepore, which recent 
statistics prove to be greater than that of any other town in the 
Punjab, may be estimated from the fact that it employs several 
hundred cargo boats, many of which are capable of carrying 1,000 
maunds. 

The chief products of the Umballa District are grain of all 
kinds, cotton, opium, safflower, red peppers, sugar, and saltpetre. 

Acres. 

The area cultivated with cotton was in 1864-65, ... 27,067 

„ „ 1805-66, ... 41,832 

„ „ 1866-67, ... 42,171 

The poppy is extensively cultivated. About 500 maunds of opi- 
um, the value of which may be roughly estimated at 100,000 
rupees is made in this district. 

The products of the Simla District and of the Hill States 
are wheat, barley, rice, dal, Indian corn, khoda, bhatoo, and 
a variety of inferior grains which are very generally con- 
sumed by the hillmeri, who cannot afford wheat, &c. : also 
pushm, wool, opium, iron, ghee, apricot oil, mooshkuafas, 
honey, neoza, zeera, grapes^ ginger, huldee, potatoes, &c. Large 
quantities of wheat are annually brought to the Rampore Fair 
from Sookeyt, Mundee and Kulu. With the exception of Kuna- 
wur in Bussahur scarcely any wool is produced in these hilk 
It is brought from Kunawur on the backs of sheep in large quan- 
tities to the annual fair at Rampore, where it is exchanged for 
grain, brass and copper vessels, linen cloths, and other articles 
brought from the plains. Merchants from Umritsur and Loodia- 
na attend the Rampore Fair for the purpose of purchasing wool 
and pushm, and when the Kunawur traders cannot obtain a fair 
price for their goods they often carry it themselves to the 
above mentioned markets. 1,565 maunds came to Rampore in 
November last. Opium and iron are largely exported. Mooshkua- 
fa, extr acted from a small deer (kustoora), which is mostly found in 
the Bulsum and Koomharsein districts, finds a considerable mar- 
ket amongst the hill chiefs : it is also sent for sale to the plains. 
Borage is brought in large quantities from Ladakh to the Ram- 
pore fair, where it is purchased in large quantities by the mer- 
chants from the plains. It is also used in the hills medicinally, 
and for smelting purposes. Honey and potatoes are largely pro- 
duced. " “ 
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The Sealkote Pistrict produces grain of all kinds, goor, cotton 
and flax. The manufactures are : — country paper, cloth (coarse), 
and soosce, puslimina work, and koftgaree or work inlaid in 
gold. Flax is sown on English principles, through the Agency 
of the Belfast Flax Co., and about 600 maiinds of good tow sent 
home annually for manufacture of cloth, &c. 

The Goorgaon District is eminently agricultural, but theproduce 
is of so poor a kind, as to yield a revenue ol’ barely Rs, 1-8, or 3 
.shillings a liead on its population. Wheat, gram, barley, joar, 
hyni, vetches of two or thi-ee kinds in limited quantity, and oil 
seeds in loss quantity, form the main produce. It sometimes 
happens that the surplus of the district is stored year after year 
for 10 or 12 years. The exporting marts are Rewari, Noh, Fe- 
rozepore, Pulwur, Hodul and Hassanpoor. The principal raw pro- 
ducts of the Hooshyarpoor district are grain of all sorts, sugar and 
goor, hemp, safflower, fibrous grasses, tobacco, indigo, mangoes, 
cotton, bamboos, charcoal : manufactured goods are principally 
loongees, shoes, wooden articles, rope, blankets, vessels for holding 
cane juice. Mangoes are made into pickles and sent towards Um- 
ritsur in considerable quantitie.s. The timber of this tree is also 
in demand in the adjoining districts. 

The Kangra district produces wheat, barley, gram, lentil, rape 
seed, safflower, mustard anti flax among the springcrops ; and rice, 
maize, millets, buck wheat, cotton, sugar-cane, opium and tobacco 
produce of the autumn harvest. \V ool, tea, sugar, salt, ghee, honey, 
bees’ wax, soap, timber, iron and slates for rooflng are among the 
staples of the district. The poppy is largely cultivated. The 
produce is sold at SulUnpore, the chief town of Kulloo and is ex- 
ported to Jiillunder, Umritsiir and Loodiana. The cultivation of 
the potato plant introduced into this district after annexation, 
has been gradually extending along the slopes of the ranges 
above the upper valleys. Yast flock.s of sheep and goats are to 
be found in different parts of the district. Tlie tine pushum wool, 
which form.s the material of the Cashmere shawls, is brought 
from pastoral countries of the north of Kulloo, and is sold in large 
quantities at Sooltanpoor. The tea plant, introduced experimen- 
tally shortly after annexation, is very extensively cultivated 
throughout the upper Kangra valley. European settlers have 
formed extensive tea plantations in various localities, through 
what is called the Palum valley. Inclusive of both European 
and native plantations, the area*actiuilly under tea cultiva- 
tion cannot be less than 2,800 acres, and year by year the ex- 
tent of cultivation is increfusing. The estimated produce of the 
past season was about 180,000 lb of tea. (Jmritsur and Calcutta 
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fire, the chief Indian markets for the' salb of these teas. But 
Kungra valley Uias have fouttd their way into European markets, 
and are becoming sought after in England, ddniber, iron and 

slates abound. . ! , 

Rice is the chief product of the Lahore district. The khes, 
loongee, daryai and otlier silk niaiuitactuies, are exported cliielly 
to Delhi, Umritsur and Peshawuv; and the hundki and gold lace 
work made largely ibr local consumption ami for export to Mool- 
tan, Rawul Piiidee and Feshawur. 

Umritsur being the commercial capital of the Punjab pro'per, 
its trade affords a better index of the resources of the province^ 
tJmn of those of the District to which it gives its name. The ex- 
tent of its commerce is bf^st indicated by the amount realized by 
the octroi, an ffd valomu duty of one rupee eight annas per cent 
^>11 imports for local consumihion, or re-exports either in the 
same or in a ditfeieut form. This tax has for several years never 
yielded less than two lakhs per a,nnum, which would appear tb 
.show that the import trade; cannot be under a million, and a half 
per annum, and that the total must bt^ njuvards of three millions, 
This trade is carried on with Beklmra,, Cabul, Cashinero, Cal- 
cutta and Bom])ay, Sind, Rajputana, tlje North Western Pro- 
vinces, and all the princijKil marts in the Punjah. Manufa(;tiires 
are largely carried on in the city. The most important arc those 
of pushmiua and silk goods, both of Which give cinpldyuicnt to 
large numbers of workmen. The puslimina goods are manufac- 
tured from the fine wool of Thibet, imported through Cash- 
mere, and 4,000 looms are engaged in tliis trade, each of wljich is 
worked by two men. Tlie workmen are all Cashmerec Mus.salmans, 
find the m.inuraeturo is said to have been e.stablishcd, within 
tbe last 30 years. It declined during LSOO but is understood to be 
now reviving. The most Vfduable articles are the Caslirnero 
shawls. Tlie silk manufacture has Jung been i;.stablislied at i^a- 
hore, and lias spread from’ that place to Umritsur, where is 
now carried on to about an CMpnil (extent. 'J’he greater part of 
the raw silk is brought from Bokhara, but some is also receive<l 
by v\^a,y of Calcutta. It is manufactured hero into the. coloured 
silk goods known as daryai,(said to be a corruption of darai,frum 
Dara the name of the original founder of tin; trade at Lahore), 
and gulbadunv These are exported to Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Peshawur, or sold to meet the local demands. Much .silk thread 
also is dyed in Umritsur and re-exported. TJi5 manufacture of 
ifilk-cloth is carried on about equally by Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans, but the dyers are all Hindoos. The ra.w silk for the La- 
hore manufacture is procured through the Umritsur mercliants 
vv.L xn , r.vin I, o 
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The extexit of the trade with Bokham is jemarkah}^ eoziside^^^ 
its remoteness, and that it is all carried for the greater pait of th^/ 
way by beasts of harden. The import of raw silk is estimated- 
at 25 lakhs of rupees per annum, of silk cloth at 2 lakhs, and of 
gold and other metals at I'O lakhs, while the export of piece; 
goods is about 30 lakhs, and that of China and Hill teas and 
other articles about 10 lakhfs. A manufacture of some magni- 
tude, is that ofgoldaird silver thread (kalabatun), which is wo- 
ven into the cloths known [is ^' Oota, Kinareh/’ &c. These are 
used- as borders ibr shawls and' silk goods: The chief products 
of tlie district are grains aUd pulses, sugarcane, cotton, oilseeds, 
fruits atid vegetables.- Cotton' is manufactured into a coarse 
(doth called ISuhi at Buttala and Ranulass. The other minor 
inarts arci Dcra-Baba-Nanak, Jimdiala, Majetha, Turun Tarim; 
Sre Covindpoor and Bairowal. 

The MozufCurguidi District produces grain, cotton, iiidigo, to- 
bacco, gooi-, and wool, a portion of which is coniiiumed in the dis- 
trict itself and the romaiiider exported into other districts of the 
Punjab, Sind [lud Atfgliaiiistan. Cotton is grown extensively. 
About one-third' of the produce or about 8,000 maunds arc annu- 
ally expoi’ted to Knrachee; Indigo is a very |)Opu][ir crop. TiiC' 
quantity ycjirly manufactured exceeds 0,<)()0 maunds, and is 
readily purchased by the Cabul and Bokhara merchants. 

Tlie Goordaspore District produce's wheat, mixed corn, goor, 
Indian coni, and rice clitefly. 

The principal products of the Ivoliat District; arc grain, rice, 
cotton, skins, and salt. 

To the Posliawur District the maiii' streams of trafiic arc from 
Cabul, Bokhara, &c. The route most frequented is that which cross- 
es the Pass between the Tarturrah mountain and Cabul river, and* 
joins the Michnee road at various points: This route is preferred to 
the Kliyber, being much safer; all Icafilahs irom the Northern and 
Western countries coming by these routes halt at Peshawur. The 
next mercantile route in importance, is that through the Kohat 
Pass to Peshawur, and thence to Swat, across tlie river at Dobim- 
dee or Dehreo. By this route the blue salt from the Koliat mines 
is taken to Swat, BajoWur, &c., and return loads of rice from the 
formi'r, iron from the latter, and ghee from both countries brought 
bac;k. The Bajowur tmde is principally carried by these routes 
to the Doaba, though a certain portion of it crosses the Cabul 
liver, and is taken up the further bank to Abazai, and thence' 
through the Mobmimd Hills. There is a line used by the Oor- 
inur traders, in carrying salt from' Kohat to Bonair and Swat 
tlxat does not touch Peshawur, they cross the Khuttuk hills at 
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}M river, either by the Bridge of Boats, or the Akorah, or Je- 
hangirah Ferries. Peshawtir exports rice, gram, tobacco, snuff, 
and various kinds of Ipougees manufactured at Peshawur, chiefly 
,of cotton, with silk border and edges. The imports consist of 
wheat and iron from Bajowur ; rice from Swat ; ghee from Huza- 
ra; British goods from Umritsur ; fruits, dyes, silks, drugs, 
horses, silver and gold fabrics, chogahs and furs from Cabul and 
Bokhara. 

In the Hissar District cotton, oil-seeds and grain arc grown, 
Bhewanee is the grejjit mart, but its trade has fallen off since 
tlie completion of the railway to Delhi. Bhewanee is the mart 
for Bajpootfinc. It is supposed to contain a daily average num- 
ber of 40,000 people, and more than that number of bullocks, 
camels, horses, ,&c. 

Oiidh . — The returns of trade arc for five months only and arc 
pronounced Tinreliablc. A scheme for accurate registration is 
being prepared. 

Cent red FrovlncAs . — The Settlement Department collectet), 
for 18(i4-Go, tlie following facts on the resources of 15 out of the 
18 districts, as’ to the cultivated area and out-turn of crop : — 

Acres, Oxddurn. 

f Cotton ... 610,255 32,500,000 IhH. 

j Rice .. 1,472,656 10,988,351 MtU 

Autumn J Jowaree ... 1,240,749 4,091,0.50 „ 

nrops .. j Other edible grains ... 1,024,959 5,863,120 „ 

I Oilseeds ... 200,270 597,405 „ 

( Miscellaneous ... 01,144 

Total ... 4,610,035 

/Wheat ... 2,843,414 

Other edible grains ... 374,700 

Gram (chenna) ... 567,214 

♦Spring I Oilseeds .i. 205,08.5 

(Crops ' Sugarcane ... 59,779 

Opium ... 7,584 

Tobacco ... 14,888 

Miscellaneous ... 66,209 

Total ... 4,271,370 

Grand total .. 8,887,405 

Wheat, it will be seen, occupies the largest area under any sin- 
gle crop ; then foUpw rice and jowaree (millet ;) the three staples 
collectively oGcupying about t\fro-thirds of the land under 
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14, .5 34,053 
1,490,030 „ 
3,175,873 „ 
819,699 „ 
390,737 „ 
240,000 lbs. 
30,395 Mds. 
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plongit. Oth^r food grains take up 17 per cept. of the cpitivat- 
(id area. The oot-turn of food graijis, calculated a,t accepted 
average rates, may be approxiraately stated at 3,O31,O0O,()0Olbs. 
For 4 , 703,000 iiiliabitants occupying the tracts to which the sta- 
tistics refer, the consumption — at 1 Jibs, per head per diem ail 
round, that is, for tfie iuiapt consuming a few ounces of food, to 
the ablp-bpdied adult requiring up to '2 lbs. per diem — would be 
^,o74,0()b,()()0 l])s. Then, alioiviiig onc-pinth,' or 387,000,000 lbs. 
for scc'd, there wopld remain a surplus of 120,000,000 lbs. As 
exports, howevpr, very little above half a pilliop maunds have 
left these Provinces during any one of the last 'three years foi 
wliich statistics are available ; tbpugh thp (exports pf wheat and 
rice have becji gradually rising, yet there has been a concurrent, 
increasing Import of the inferior grains, such as millet. Food 
grains are not employed otlierwisci tiiaji as human food. Gram, 
or clienna ((:imu(nef:i)ivrnji\i{mgh occasionally eaten to some 
(extent, and by some classes of the population, yet, as not ])eing 
a regidar article of diet, lia.s l)ceu excliuhal from tlie above (‘aicu- 
iation. It is principally given to ii()r.ses and stall-fed cattle. It 
occupies about 7 per cent, of the cultivated land, and yields fj'oin 
3 to 7 niaunds per aero ; the gr(.>ss out-turn being 3,lcS5,872 
inauiuLs. Cotton occupies 7 per cent, of the cultivated arc'a, half 
being in the single district of Wurdah, where'is grown that best 
of Indian cottmis knowii to the trade as “ Hingungliats.” Tlie 
total out-turn* of the yiav is o.stimat(‘d at 32, 500, 000 lbs. Oil- 
seeds occupy tbp pext highest plact‘ in tlie list, viz., oj per cent, 
of tlie cultivated area; the ca.stor' til indiomu) and 

other well known kinds raised in tlie autumn, and the ulsee (U- 
n/Luii Ui^sidatitisiM^^ raised in the spring. The gross produce 
would be 1,417,104 iriauuds. There were, 100 Varieties of soil 
shown at the Jubbidporc Exhibition as manufactured’ in these 
Provinces. Sugarcane is cultivated more or loss-iii all district.s, 
but more extensively iii the .pliuadara and Chanda districts, in 
the valley of the Wynguhga, and in Baitoof and Chiiidwara on 
ihe Sautpoora range ; altogether there' arc 5.9,779 acres given to 
the crop; and tile yield is estimated at 717,336 nlfiunds. Spe- 
Mal effort has beep made to improve this cultivation liy tlie dis- 
semination of the 'Otaheite seed among the landholder.s. This 
.exotic variety was introduced Jnto Jubbulpore some years ago. 
To the cultivation of the poppy 1 ,200 

jicres was giveirlaft year' principally in the Baitool district; the 
yield is estimated: at 240,000. Tbs. ’ Tobacco is cultivated in small 
patches all ove^* tlie 'Central Proviuces, and the yield from 14,8SS 
•leres is estimated at 36,395 uiaund.s. Except in some parts (►!' 
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|)he Nagfjore indigenojtjs kinds ar^ copidered iiifpri- 

or. There is a largo impoili of the article from Berar an4 the- 
Madras Presidency. Under the heading “ miscellaneous'* is in- 
cluded all that Which may he brieBy styled gardep produce, ve- 
getables, fruit, and flowers. Tlie most important of these are 
perhaps the drange (8U7i0ra,) ^fhicl) is a growing item of ex- 
port; and the betel leaf feha^ica' betel,) forming with the areca 
nut the' narcotic masticatory of the East. Tlui betel leaf of the 
Nagpore country is a favourite all over tlie Dcccan, and is even 
exported into Upper India. 

The totals of the trade of the Pcntral Provinces with other 
countries and provinces, may be tlius shown : — 

'foils. Value ill 

ImpoHs ... ... 117,010 ... 4-,«-12,0r)3 

Exports ... ... 77,031 . . 4,340,401 


Total ... 104,041 ... 8,082,534 

This shoAvs a oonsidcrable increase on previous years. But the 
returns for the year include a. large ([uantity of wliat does not 
belong to the trade propei* of the country, such ^s opium passing 
through Niinar from Malwa to Bombay, besides Ipgp quantities 
of Government stores and Railway plant. If thpse oe excluded, 
Wc may compare the tralHc of the year 1866-67 with the threp 
preceding years' thus : — 


Toii-s. ... Valm. 

1803-04 102, 341 ... . 900,008 

]864-()3 134,710 ... 4,380,251 

1805- 60 ... 136,205 ... 5,510,706 

1806- 67 ... ... 175,561 ... 6,517,864 


The direction of tliis trad o' was : — 


WUBT 

1 Trade with Boixibay, ) 

■ ( Berar, &c. I 

Imports 

Exports 

Tovs. 

. . T5,:b;(i 
. . 46,000 

2,44,36,9:^7 

3,68,04,;V>» 

£. 

2,443,693 

589,430 

North 

J Tr.idc with Noriborn ) 

' ( Indw and Calcutta. »' 

Total 

Iiuports 

Exi)orts 

.. 121,066 
. . 20,H10 

. . 19, 18.3 

0,03,30,286 

1,98,43,123 

04,70,003 

6,033,029 
1,984,312 
047, (H«l, 

South , 

( Trade witii M-adras k ) 

■ ( Jiydrabad (Deccan.) j 

Total 

linport.8 

Exports 

. . 48,093 
1,078 
1,538 

263,13,720 

4,93,984 

4,90,819 

2,031,872 

49,308 

49.0821 

Ea.st 

(Trade with East Coast) 

. . < Distrlots and south- > 
( west Bengal. ) 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

2,016 

10,7r»6 
. . 10,610 

9,84,80:1 

16,47,001 

6,49,181 

98,48(Jl 

104,780, 

64,018 



Total 

.. 21,360 

21,90,7:32 

219,67:4 


The great preponderance of the trade with Bombay over that, 
with countries on the north, south, and cast, is only the natural 
consequence of the opening of the railway to Bombay during the. 
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year. Our commerce with the west had beeai gaining yearly 
over the Mirzapore trade. The excess of tbe Bombay over the 
Calcutta trade is this year greater than ever. But commerce 
with the north (Mirzapore, and the Ganges valley) will be keen- 
er as soon as the railway shall jpen for traffic to Jiibbulpore in 
August next. The principal articles entering iiito the trade 
above described may be thus sliowm : — 

Imports. Exports. 



Mamuh. 

liupees. 

Maundft. 

Rupeefi. 

Cotton 

80,611 

2I,26,6J1 

398,762 

90,89,947 

Sugar 

217,;H5, 

28,53,061 

75,680 

10,65,688 

Salt 

8()0,037 

40,51,505 

56,165 

3,81,821 

Grain 

4;}9,13l 

11,74,292 

8o;t4i 1 

28,19,587 

Oilseeds ... 

6(),9J6 

2,4;i,20l 

40,523 

1,74,143 

Metals aiul hardware 

316,820 

47,05,089 

43,3!<4? 

11,56,965 

English piece-goods 

' 68,402 

66, 15,671 

11,440 

14,96,6.31 

Miscellaneous European goods 

57,404 

34,90,887 

25, .%1 

18,79,542 

Country cloth 

20, aw 

.17,36,5188 

52,893 

56,05,898 

Silk and silk cocoons 

1,276 

11,25,150 

417 

88,271 

Horses, cattle and sheep No. IM,497 

14,70,066 

No. 30,085 

5,58,503 

Oocoanuts 

61,860 

5,84,314 

4,066 

58,663 


There was a slight falling off in the export of cotton as compared 
with the previous year^ but a small increase com}>a,rcd with the 
fwo preceding years, jtis niay be seen frojn the following com- 
parison : — 

Years. lbs. Value. 


( 18 ( 13 - 0 ^ 

Gross export of cotton < 

( 1800-07 


80, ’,40,772 £1,249,838 

80,710,722 949,117 

80,780,910 1,808,358 

82,098,484 908,995 


Of the quantity exported in 1800-07, there were I5,320,020il)s. 
registered by the railway at stations wuthin the Central Provin- 
ees ; 13,875,8841bs. crossed the frouti(;r on carts w^esLwards into 
Berar and Kandeish in the direction of railway stations on the 
line in tliose territories ; a,nd of' tlie small remainder, half went 
down the Malianuddy to Cuttack, and half to Mirzapore. While 
the sugar import trade with Mirzapore has not decreased, thfit 
witli . Bombay has quadrupled within the year, and promises to 
increase. Salt shows a slight increase in quantity with a con- 
;siderable decrease in price. Both import and export of grain 
are considerably above previous years ; but while the cheap in- 
ferior grains, such a.s millet, are imported, the more highly 
priced, corn and rice, are exported. The import of English pieccr 
goods which fell in the previous year, has now slightly exceeded 
the highest figure reached in years antecedent. Tlie export of 
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country manufactured cloth has again decreased, though the de- 
crease is but slight. The silk import trade has doubled within 
the year. There has been a slight d(3crease in the number of 
cattle imported. On tlie whole, there lias been a net addition 
to the ti-ade generally of 30,000 tons in weight of goods import- 
ed and exported ; and in declared value, even in a year of lower 
prices as compared with the previous year, there has been an 
increase amounting to one million sterling. 

The mineral resources are considerable but undeve]o})ed. 
The trade of the principal towns was, iKJCording to .someudiat 
reliable returns : — 


N.agpore 

Ka.nij)U‘o 

bljuudiira 

iVloliiivee 

Tooinsur 

€lianda 

Hingunghat 

Dcolco 

Arvoe 

fhvhhulpore 

Saugor 

Gurliakotah 

8eonee 

Jlosliuiigabad 

8eonne (Hoslumgahacf) 

Hurda 

N ursingpore 

boorliyiipore 

llaeporc 


Imports. 
Tom. Vahm. 

22.204 £438,012 
30,41!) 707,184 

3,7)03 48,500 

1,411 4l),04G 

8r)0' 75,084 

8,732 235,5(54 
7,7rK) 75,084 

4,070 144,340 
2,780 00,818 

18,801 444,183 
0,458 102,720 
1,024 4o,082 

3,115 81,091 

3.204 111,629 

0,895 236,496 
6,937 176,407 
2,000 54,832 

4,103 93,059 

2,890 75,000 


Exports. 


Tons. 

Valm. 

1,377 

£79,241 

4,518 

203,829 

222 

8,330 

330 

41,087 

5', 002 

51,888 

3,671 

115,386 

2,474 

173,403 

2,007 

78,207 

1,185 

3‘{>,857 

1,068 

02,738 

1,905 

42,522 

2,250 

50,380 

111 

11,146 

765 

47,678 

6, 293 

300,618 

7,051 

327,746 

235 

13,228 

570 

25,096 

538 

10,12*4 


Tlicre were 61 Fairs held in different parts of the country, at 
which 1,583,970 persons attended. The aggnregate value of pro- 
perty brought to the fairs for sale was E-s. 62,51,191 (£(>26,119,) 
of which Its. 87,79,230 (£377,923) worth, changed hands. These 
sales consisted of English piece-goods and European articles ge- 
nerally, worth Rs. 7, si, 676 (£73,1(57.) country manufactured arti- 
cles worth Rs. 14,20,377 (£142,038,) horses and ponies worth 
Rs. 16,506 (£1,650,) and cattle and sheep wortli Rs. 5,99,951 
(£59,951.) The transactions are somewhat below those recorded 
last year, when the sales amounted to a little above half a million 
sterling. An Exhibition was held at Jubbulpore in December 
and January, and was attended by more than 20,000 people. 
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British Burmah . — The trade with Burinah Proper by tlie Ri- 
vers Irrawaddy and Sittang, wliich passes tlirough the Frontier 
Cnstom-honses of Tliayetinyo and Tonngoo, as follows : — 




Expoi't 

Import. 

Total. 

Tlniyctmyo 

C8G5-GG 

Rupees. 

75,(;0,43f 

Rupees. 

01,04,121 

Rupees. 

1,87,54,555 

“•■(18GG-G7 

01,78,811) 

47,01,870 

1,11,74,008 

luci'cjise ... 





Docr6asc ... 


10 87,115 

M,02,7J2! 

25,70,857 

Toungoo' 

’( 18G5-GG 
\ 18(>G--G7: 

7,88,550 
7,88, 87 2| 



IiKji'ca.sc ... 
Decrease 

i 

18 f 


1,28,01(1 


The rebelliiili was the cliicf cause of the falling otf, and the do- 
pression in trade has continued ever since. Among th(‘ articles 
exported,, British piece-goods and yarn reached the value of 
£2;12.,805 ; raw silk, ii44,:l4(). In the articles of ini]>ort the prin- 
cipal increase was in lead, precious stones, jade stones, earthen 
and metalware, yellow orpiment, dry tea., and othei- iu ti<‘les. The 
rates of Ihistoins duties on the Burmese side, under a Itoyal Pro- 
clamati<ni issued on tlie lOlh April 1807, were reduced on im-‘ 
ports from 10 to 5 per cent, ad valorem, and’ Wi exports' from 
0 to 5 per cent., fur 10 years from the first day of the Burmese 
year 1221?', answering to the loth April 1807. 

Berar . — The following stabniumt of tlie export of cotton to- 
wards Bomhay from the ( 'entral Provinc(‘s and Berar is he 
lieveil to be reliable : — 


Full press- Ilnlfpross- Dokras or uiipri'ss- 
ed l)al(‘.s. (‘d bales. ed l)ali\s. 


By Rail, 5,088 5:1,188 0,00,08:1 

By Cart, 0 0 7d,9:U 

The weight of iui unywessed bal'e ik Berar may be taken on ai>' 
average to he .1:10 lli.s., or a little less than of the compres- 
sed bale in Bombay, which may ]»e said to average 802 Ihs. 
The pressed bale of Berar IVdls also about 80 Ihs. sliort of the 
‘Bombay standard. The ligitrfes, therefore, in this statement (ex- 
clusive of exports by cart, which ilifty probably have been for 
local consumption,) may be taken to represent 50,000-7-225,000 
Bombay bales of 802 lbs. each, or, in .Knglish weight, 0(>2,50(f 
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cwt.= 4*8,1 25 tons. As the (j^uaiitity exported from the Central 
Provinces during the period under review is put down in the 
Chief Commissioner’s Report at 82| million pounds, or 290,178 
cwt., it follows that the out-turn from Berar may, with a tole- 
rable approximation to the truth, be estimated at 83,0 10 tons, 
or (>72,821 cwt., or 75 millions and 800,000 lbs. When it is 
borne in mind that the average price of tliis produce during the 
year was lid. per pound, the wealtli involved in this traffic 
cannot be valued at less than 875 lacs or £8,750,000. The last 
year’s crop (18G7) is said to have a prospect equally good, and 
thus it seems tliat the culture of the staple, so much stimulated 
by the American War, is still well maintained. The weekly 
Fairs, lield on some implied terms of rotation in the principal 
villages of Berar, are very numerous, and forni the most animated 
feature in the social life of the country-people. They have a strong 
tendency to increase, and especially those, Avhich are attended on 
the recurrence of some ixdigioiis festival. The ordinary weekly fair 
held at Nandoora, for instance, a station on the line of Railway 
in the Akolah District, does not attract a less number than four 
thousand persons to its stalls : whilst the yearly fair at Malla- 
gaon in the same District is believed to draw 14,000 or 15,000. 

Mysore . — The number of Mysore emigrants shipped through 
Madras was 87, tiirough Pondichery 058. Cotton sold in the 
Chittuldroog market at 


Rs. As. Rs. 

Indigenous — raw — from 1 8 to 8 per Maund of 28 tbs 


Do. 

cleaned from 

2 0 

to 

8 

Du. 

Foreign 

— raw — from 

G 0 

to 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

cleaned from 

8 0 

to 

10 

Do. 


Messrs. De Vecchj’s Silk Filature Company at Kingeri,near Ban- 
galore, extended and improved the cultivation of the m ulberry and 
the breed of silk- worm. The experimental introduction of Caro- 
lina paddy was attended with results which, though cxlii- 
bited as yet on a small scale, demonstrate the practioability of 
extending its cultivation very largely in this province as else- 
where. The principal exports from the province consisted of the 
following articles areca (betel) nut, chillies, cocoanut, coffee, 
horse gram, jaggery, opium, paddy (rice in husk,) silk, sandalwood, 
earth salt, tamarind, tobacco, and hides. The chief articles of 
import are : — metals (gold, silver, iron, steel, copper, brass, lead, 
and bell-metal,) camphor, cocoanut-oil, cotton, and cotton thread^ 
indigo, pepper, rice, raggy, wheat, .tobacco, piece goods, and cloths 

VoL. XU., Part I. P 
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of all descriptions. There was a considerable decrease during 
the year, in the home produce of areca-nut, coffee, rice, raggy, 
wheat and dholl. The production of cotton increased, but both 
the exports and imports of the article much diminished. The 
imports of English piece good appear to have fallen off largely. 
The following is a statement of the estimated value of exports and 
imports, &c. for 18G5~6G and 18GG-G7. 

Aggi-egate Aggregate Produced 

Value of Exports. Value of Imports, in the Province. 
18Gf)-GG ... Ks. 1,85,30.781 2,54,83,988 4,82,27,310 

1866-()7 ... „ 1,51,14,787 2,68,01,142 4,39,09,446 

Decrease in Exports ... ... Ps. 34,15,994 

Increase in Imports ... ... „ 13,17,154 


Coorg . — Two weekly markets were established during the year, 
one at Gonicopal for the benefit of the Sappers and Miners, and 
one near Sum|'Kijee for tlic coolies of the estates on the ghaut 
leading down to South Canara. The monthly returns of the 
traffic passing through the toll gate at the foot of the two prin- 
cipal ghauts leading down to Malabar and South Canara, give 
the following amount of traffic for the year. 


Dcscj’ipiion. 

Periambody. 

Sumpajee. 

Loaded carts 

8,639 

7,323 

Empty „ 

2,471 

1,575 

Bandies with horses and bullocks 

422 

177 

Honses 

1,004 

G41 

PalaiKpiin or munclieel with bearers 
Bullock with loads ... ... 1 

0 

16 

Do. without Do. ... ... j 

10,881 

10,782 

Men with loads 

9,894 

0 

Do. without Do. 

30,530 

0 

Cattle 

3,864 

0 

8hee]) and Coats 

843 

0 

Camels 

0 

1 

Elephants ... 

36 

2 

Asses 

76 

0 

Total 

1 

68,660 

20,517 
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The distribution of tlio traffic on those rDiuis over the several 
months of the year will be apparent from these facts. In the 
eleven months ending March 18G7 there were 15,562 loaded carts, 
4,040 empty carts, 599 bandies with bullocks and borses, 1045 
horses, 10 palanquins, 21,003 bullocks with and without locads, 
9,984 men wdth loads, 30,530 men without loads 3,804 cattle, 
843 slice].) and goats, 2 camels, 38 elephants and 70 asses. 


£ Eternal Trade. 


Tlie following tables shew,jii riijiees, the external or sea-borne 
'frade of Britisli India for the ehwen months of the new official 
year ending March 1807 and for the twehx* months ending April 
1807. The total mereliandize was : — 


lm[K>rts 

.Ex])orls 

He-ex]M)rts 


]S(J(J-f)7. 

1805-00. 

30,089,282 

29,515,420 

40,551,250 

1,178,350 

1 62,591,301 

78,308,894 

92,1()().727 


The export trade is thus returning year hy year to its Ijealthy 
state in 1802-03, when it was not mucli affected hy the American 
war and amounted, in imports and exports, to £08,054,558. The 
trade reached its liighest point in 1804-05 wdien it was valued 
at £93,923,003. The amount of bullion and specie imported in 
1800-07 was £14,598,051, of wbich so much as £4,927,339 wm 
gold. The exports amonntod to £2,473,105. Including Treasure 
the whole trade of British India in the year ending April 1807 
was £95,440,110 or a fifth of that of Great Britain. 
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Ucclarcd Real Value. 

rrinclpal Articlen. 

Countries whence im- 
ported. 

The new' Of- 
ficial Veai 
18(Kf-r)7 (11 
months.) 

April 

1807. 

12 Months 
ended :Uith 
April 1867. 

Agricultural Implcuionts 

United Kingtloin 

Other Countries 

8(1..'):, :j 
1,08:1 

4,461 

01,014 

1,683 

Animals, Living- 
Uorscs 

Total 

.\ustr.ali.a 

Other Count rio.s 

88, 2; w; 

.5,01, POO 
lU.T'tO 

4,461 

92,607 

6,01,900 

10,700 


Total 

.5,18,000 


5,18,690 

Other Animals 

.tnstTfUi.a 

01 her Countries 

1,.S,50 

40,0(;(' 

1,40(’ 

1,350 

.50,400 


Total 

5i',41( 

l,40(t 

61,810 

Apparel 

United Kingdom 

Frutico . . 

Sue/, 

North America 

1 long Kong 

Aden 

Other Countric.s 

20,87.01 IS 

‘t7,27i) 
7,0 1,572 
:},«oi 
2,00.21* 
5.! 140 
40,273 

J,.56,80( 
8,7)07 
47, .51'. 
18* 
16,2.58 

2,057 

28,44,11.8 

1,()5,H1G 

8,12,081 

3 . 7 . 8 I 

2,85,47? 

5,016 

4,s,:5;5o 


Total 

f.8,7k.508 

2,:il,.‘571 

41,05,882 

Arms, Amti unition, and Mili 
tary Stores 

United Kingdom 

Sue/, 

Otlmr Countries 

7,28,010 

ftK4;!0 

10.14:5 

37,010 

0,710 

l,4S(. 

7,65,026 

91,140 

17,620 


Total 

h,2ii,ih;5 

48,212 

8,77,395 

Art, Works of .. 

1 

United Kingdom 

SUC55 

Other Countries 

80,8'.>.' 
25, 0:0 
i:5.7;55) 

4,o:;o 

1,572 

2 , 87:5 

27,5'iO 

10.612 


Total 

j ],2'.|,572 

0,.‘175 

I.:i8,9l7 

Hooka, Printod, and Printed 
Matter 

United Kingdom 
hVaTico . . 

Suez 

North America 

Other Countries 

\ 5,08,050 

1 15.87J 

* 2,21,008 

1 8,08(5 

1 4,,5,'.H 

22.S!f.5 

15,:5()0 

],:51i' 

17:5 

5,01 ..54.5 
16,101 
2,:)6. 1,5W 
10,211(5 
4,7:51 


Total 

8 , 10 , 10 :! 

:io,oos 

8 , 59 , 1:11 

Bottle* .. ..,i 

United Kingdora 

Other Countries 

1, 5(5,1 U 
812 

4,1('.-I 

2,06S 

1,60, .'511 
;i,r)i<* 


1 Total 

1.50,08!* 

C,8;i2 

1,63,821 

Bricks ... , 

' 1 
■ ■ i 

7,821 

427 

8,2].H 

Brimstone 

United Kingdom ..j 

Pershm Gulf , . j 

Other Coiin tries . . I 

30,020 

12,82.5! 

11,873 

4,167 

30() 

40,796 

12,825 

12,478 


Total ..j 

ei,327 

4,407 

6.5,794 

Cahinot-ware ... 

United Kingdom . . ; 

Sm.'Z 

HoTig-Kong 

Other Countries 

2 , 4 : 1 , 0.57 

i»,:i8i 

12,(i»7 

14-,;170 

5,414 
4. .50:5 
2^2:50 
1,174 

3,48,471 

2 : 1,944 

14,027 

1.5,550 


Total 

2,80,511 

13,381 

3,02,892 

Candles of all kinds .. ’ 

1 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

2,70,640 

63,285| 

15,1,57 

li;i 

2,94,797 

63,308 

1 

Total 

3.32,02.5' 

15,270 

3,18,10.5 
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Principal Articles. 


Dcelcared Real Value. I 

Co\intries whence Im- 
ported. 

The new Of- 
fici.a1 Year 

Months.) 

April 

1807. 

■ 

13 Months 
ended 30th 
April 1867, 

Canes of all kinds 

Straits Settlements 

e»,47fl 

17,202 

86,681 

Giber Countries 


422 

20,091 


Total 


17,021 

1,06,772 

Canvas 

llnitod Kingdom 


15,518 

3,70,513 


Suck 


508 

13,907 


Other Countries 

8,L’<»0 

2,218 

10.60.1 


Total 

a,7fi,5l)0 

18,32.1 

3,94,023 

Carria^ofl .ind Ponvtyiince.s fdJicr 

United Kingdom 

3,41.0121 

14,610 

3, .50,261 

tlian Railway . . 

SnoK 

7,«t>« 

698 

ft, 206 

Australia 

2.7NSi 


2,788 


Other Countries 

:iji!)7 

15 

3,712 


Tot4d 

' 3,55,8114 

15,258 

3,71,05/ 

Cements for RiiiMiu" and 


4i,t)rd 

50 

45,001 

necriuK purposes 

.... 

Chinn and Japan wares not 

Unitod Kingdom 

8,<V.t.'i 

140 

8,23.5 

othor\vi.se ciTUineralod 

Hong Kong 

212,1 '00 

5,072 

27,672 

1 Other Countries 

18,270 

508 

.13,773 

Clav, and Articles of nsedfor 

Total 

48 805 

0,815 

49,680 

Ruililint; and Kii;;-inoonnopnr- 


45,412 


45,413 

poses, except Brictis 



Clocks, Turret, for Churches 



2,071 


■ 2,970 

Clocks and Watches 

Cnitial Kingdom 

l.(10,38r 

0,002 

1, 7.5^7 



18.1)14 

(lit 

19,554 



1,00,07- 

4.500 

1,64,6.12 


America (North) 

Other Coll ntries 

](),812 


16, .142 


2, 1 74 


2,174 


Total 

.1,03,887 

14,203 

3,78,0:59 

a?oal 

United Kingdom 

4', 30.28.-,: 

3,60.804 

49,0.5,619 

( 


1 ,00,000 


1,09,660 

1 

Australia 

1,10,208 

3,20(1 

1,19,401 


< tttjicr Countries 

47,700 


47,706 

1 

Total 

4S,12,8-0 

8,00,564 

51,82,423 

iiCocoanuts 

Africa 

07.50.8 

1,0(')7 

97,508 

Misldivcs and Liieadive-s 

1,08,527 

l,04„53i 

1 

Ceylon 

St r.airs Settlements 

8,84.088 

ft 875 

3,42,908 


08,142 

10,028 

78,105 


Other Countries 

84,572 

3,092 

88,264 


Total 

7,77.782 

23, .597 

8,01,879 

Coffee 


57.878 

370 

58,241 


1.10.400 

13.869 

1,, 12, .8.18 


()thcr Countries 

.55,947 

14,051 

09.998 


Total 

2,88,201 

27,790 

2,61,084 

Coke 

United Kingdom 

.1,0.8,872 

7,9.17 

3,16,30i) 

Coir 

Cevlon 

87,400 

1,279 

38,688 

Straits Scttlomriita 

2,884 

1,206 

8,59G 


Other Countries 

03,486 

4,503 

97,939 


Total 

1,38,220 

6,988 

1,40,217 
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lirltUh India. 


Principal Articles. 


Concentrated Wort 


Coral, Unwronght 


Cotton, ManiifacturcH of - 
Piece (looilfi ■ 
tirey 


Colored and Printed 


Countries whence im- 
iwrted. 


Decla red Real Value. 
The now Of- 

iScial Year April 12 
18C($-67 (11 1807. end 


April 12 Month.'- 
1807. ended 30th 
April 1807. 


, United Kingdom, total 

. United Kingdom 
Suez 

Hong-Kong 
China (other Porta) 
Other Countries 


. United Kingdom 
h'riuiee - - 
! tuly 
.Suez 

Other (;ountric.s 


United Kingdom 
PriuK’o . . 

■ )thcr Countries 


. \ileu 
i'ersiun (Julf 
Other Countries 


. United Kingdom 
Suez 
;oylon 

Struit.s tSettlemcnla 
Persian (iuJ/ 

)tlier C<»untrie8 


United Kingdom 
I'VautJe 
Suez 
;eylon 
long Kong 
Straits Settleinents 
Aden 

' )thor Countrio.s 


. United Kingdom 
Fianee 

Africa Coast of 
Suez 
Ccyhiii 
1 long- Kong 
Straits Settlements 
Persian (iulf 
Other Countries 


.United Kingdom 
JStmits Settremeuts 
! Other Countries 


1,63,584 3,{)!?3| 

4,076 10" 

30,748 4,15‘J 

10,873 740 

21,034 1,000 


9,600 1,57, 00i» 

l,20,73t 
98,870 

13,502 1,00, -t-K 

8,-15^ 

23,002 4, 94, 57:. 

5, .pH) fit>,091 

21,H9»i l,;«,85:t 


10,900 .. 1 10,91M. 

5,20,09(1 -4,09,300 29,29,4,02 

(>tHr 2 ,n 73 3,i7;s 


25,31,. 9(i 4,12,2:1!) 

5,07,12.85!? 30.!ri,754 
l,:t>,52,0OI h,71,N8r. 

8,»3..5t;i 1,8.8.902 


7,1.4,00,928 41,77,0.39^ 
2,20.13,418 10,70,724' 


31,2:i,34J| 3,14.430 

3, 9.5, 290! 1,24,1.50 


6,28,00,0)3 

t,it,2t48u 

]0,s2,5o5 


2,30.84.142 
18,850 
37,:tT,83(( 
6. iy,-l.)2 


3,025 f)97j 

2,59,81,780 la,l7,09O| 


l,13,{ht878j 
77,585 
19,09:s 
42,a5,8:S!(l 
01,2991 
28,5 1 
1,11,31.9 
4,2:)i'i 
2, tool 


720 45,211 

2,91.018 1,10, 81, 85)0 


1,.59,03,072 j 5,7(.),10t)| 1,65,33,7781 

82.7-4.6411 3,17.658 85,92,299 

54.5371 10,5:tl 05,008 

6,21,061) 57,734 5,78,798 

88, .50, WO 8.5.923 92.30,102 
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Countries whence Im- 
ported. 

1 Doelaj eu Keal Value. 

Principal Articles. 

The new Of 
flcinl Yeiu' 
lSGn-(t7 
(11 months. 

April 

18(57. 

12 Mc'Hths 
ended 3cih 
April 18(57. 

Thread 

United Kingdom 

3,t>'>.l't 

8,482 

3,08 CL’O 


duez 

tJ2t 

2,158(5 

30.300 


Ceylon 

1,711 

3 

1,714 


Straits Settlcinonts 

«, Wf 

1C 

(5,149 


Other Countries 

2,351 


2,351 


Total 


10,581 

4,30,440 

Twist 

United Kingdom 

3,21 <536 

8,7(5,018 

2,30.7(5,5.53 


Suez 

25,76,213 

83.,5«i 

20,68,770 


Covlon 


85,40(5 

4,70,18(5 


Straits Seltlomcnts 

i,25.i:o 

17,705 

1,42,830 


ether Countries 

33,152 


13,47)3 


Total 

2,f>2,nS,]29 

10,(53,(580 

2.(:3,G1,800 

(’utch and Qainbier 

Straits Settlements 

(11.21.5 

10, .504 

8.3,800 


Other Countries 

55 



T<»t4l 

U1,3(M) 

19,604 

83,8(54 

Drugs and Medicines 

United Kingdom 

7,21,203 

35,(534 

7,60,812 

France 

2S),H9H 

1,(545 

31,613 


Suez 

({0.079 

8,522 

(53,(501 


North America 

33,722 

80 

33,803 


Africa 

12.14(5 

12,440 


Jloug-Kong 

J»7,171 

25,070 

1,23,1.50 


China -other Ports 

41.532 

6,100 

40.038 


Straits iSettleiucnta 

2,28,027 

13,773 

2,41,800 


Aden 
lied Sea 

10,213 

41,(5(tl 

430 

10,702 

■41,(504 


Persian Gulf 

1,33,030 

1,804 

1,30,8!)4 

1 

Other Countrio.s 

10,313 

60: 

10, .303 


Total 

14,30, 218 

88.1391 

1.5, 18, ,38.5 

Dj’cing and Coloring Materials 

United Kingdom 

2.71,701 

1,7.‘’)3 

2,7(5,.547 

Frantte 

0(5,077 

10,818 

1.00,896 


Suez 

5.17,172 

20,7S»1 

f).47,2(5< 


iJoiig-Koug 

(5„*»Ti5 

1,211 

10,101 

10,820 


Straits Settlement* 

Aden 

f)l,OH({ 

f)|0 

(51,400 

01 0 


Persian Gulf 

0n,7oI| 

3,273 

1.01,071 


Other CountricB 

2<i,0i)0| 

7 

20,007 


Total 

10,71 ,7o(5 

Co, 200 

11,31,00(5 

Darthen and Porcelaiu-ware 

United Kingflom 

4,71 ,0S3l 

24,201 

4,0.5,370 


France 

3.1 (t7 

150 

3,2.57 


Suez 

4,413 

50 

'i.ioa 


Hong- Kong 

48,747 

1,402 
07 V 

50,230 


Straits Settlements 

41,158 

42,122 


Other Countries 

12,(580 

832 

13,612 


Total 

6,81,513 

27, Iso 

0,00,002 

Pelt 



'10,281 

1 

40,281 

Firo-wnrka 

ITong-Kong 

2,48,1(50 

2t)9 

2,48,4(58 


Other Countries 

'10,8Hk| 

3,(503 

63,691 


Total 

2,98, (Mi7 


3,02,060 

Flax 

Flax, Manufactures of - 


1,433 


1,433 

Pieoo Goods 

United Kingdom 

4,(50,200 

1«.(5.32 

4,70,832 


Suez 

23,900 

3,348i 

27,344 


Dther Countries 

0,112 

■_!. 

0,112 


Total 

4,03,311 i 

Id, 977 

6,13,288 
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Declared Real Value. 

Principal Articlea, 

Countries whence Im- 
ported. 

The now Of- 
ficial Year 

186 (;-iir (11 

Mouths). 

April 

1667. 

12 Months, 
ended SOtli 
April 1807. 

Thread 

United Kingdom 

Other Couii tries 

25,003 

1,494 

2,110 

6'19 

27,179 

2,143 


TotiU 

26,557 

2,765 

29,323 

Other kinds 

United Kingdom 

Ot^er t.'oun trios 

7,755 

702 

■'4,2(;-t. 

7,755 

5,026 


Total 

, 8,517 

4,2(i4 

12,781 

Fruits and Vegetables 

United Kingdom 

France 

North America 

Africa 

Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

40,155 

22,773 

16,946 

1,071 

8,935 

12,til,0l»7 

73,404 

2,030 
2,728 
10, (»()() 

”■ 803 
21,021 
3,501 

43,191 
25. .501 
20,91-0 
1,071 
9,82.S 
13,12,718 
70,905 


Total 

14,5-1,98] 

40,239 

1-1,95,230 

Gas Materials 

Ulasa, Manufactures of— 

Glass 

Unite<l Kingdom 

France . . 

Suez .. 

Ilong-Kong 

Othor Countries 

61,021 

2,45,749 

15,197 

1,706 

1,18.128 

22,957 

1,573 

10,818 

2,075 

16 

655 

62,597 

2,02.697 

17,273 

1,700 

1,1«,1M 

23,512 


Total 

4,03,737 

19,494 

4,33,231 

Heads 

United Kingdom 

France . . 

Suez 

Africa .. 

Hong-Kung 

Other Countries 

3,02,599 

43,53<; 

99,657 

10,057 

29,071 

5,101. 

0,570 

1,850 

4,001 

6,120 

405 

3,09,109 
4.5.. 880 
1,04,318 
10,057 
t 34,191 

5,899 


Total 

4,96, 4M 

18,00(5 

5,16,020 

Ware 

United Kingdom 

North America 
Iloug-Kong 

Cliina — other Ports of . . 
Straits SisttleJiKiiits 
Other Count rie.'i 

4,67,913 

87(1 

1,70,8(10 

23,071 

2.5.30!) 

31,501 

11,040 

60,(503 

5,200 

1,050 

30(5 

4,79,582 
870 
2,21,403 
28,87 1 
2(5,959 
31,810 


Tut;d 

7,20,102 

09,399, 

7,89,501 

Glue 


11,225 

l.Ofio! 

12,885 

Grain and Pulse .. 

Africa ... 

» 'cylon . . 

Per.si:in Gulf 

Giber Countries 

41,!).57 
BO 170 
4.07,867 
1,21,407 

3o| 

7,847 

8,002 

41,9.57 

60,200 

4,75,704 

l,29,<t09 


Total 

0,87,451 

16,879 

7,03,330 

Guano and Munuroa of alkkinds 

Ked Sea 

Other Countries 

14,107 

932 


14,107 

032 


Total 

15,039 


15,000 


Africa ... 

Straits Settlements 

Aden 

Rod Sea.. 

Other Countries 

62,42(5 

1,68,249 

07,000 

1,59.521 

19,422 

21,581 

7,499 

(56 

2,040 

02,426 

1 1,89,830 

i 75,10.5 

1 1,60,687 

1 21,108 

. .. i 

Total 

4,(56,284 

31,193 

1 

1 4,09,476 







1 Declared Real Valiie. . ( 

t’rincipai Articles. 

Countries whence ini- 
ported. 

The new Of 
ficial Year 
18«tt-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1807. 

12 Healths 
ended 30tb 
April 1867. 

flfllr, and Manufactures of 

Total 

23,$)8i 

437 

24,421 

£[einp, and Manufactures of 

.. 

1,49,I4£ 

10,1 5S 

1,59,303 

Hides and Skins— 

Hides ... 

United Ithigdora 

Other Countries 

60,721 

7,7H 

2,eoi 

l,33f 

53,828 

9,053 


Tottil 

58,481 

3,94.' 

62,381 

Skins 

United Kingdom 

Sues 

Other Countries 

00,051 

8,24fc 

6,8:J2 

5,.33f 

1,235 

96,284 

9.483 

5.832 


Total 

: 1,05, 03‘J 

0,560 

1,11,595 

Horn, and .Manufactures of 

» ■■ 

I 22,8.ffi 

83« 

23,674 

Ice 

North America „ 

1 2,43,84: 

7,131 

2,49,972 

India Rubber, and Manufac 
turns of 

..... M .. 

30,1 7C 

3,25f 

39,429 

Instruments and Apparatus 
Scientific and Plnli)ftoj)hi<*aI 
rtf all sort.s not otherwise des 
crilxjd 


1,38,546 

6,453 

3,44,999 

tVoi^, and Mluiufactutcs of 

United Kingdom 

Africa 

Straits Settlements .. 
•Iden 

< Hher Countries 

47,527 

7,58,310 

20,863 

1,87,688 

8,308 

4,576 

300 

432 

47,527 
7, 58, .816 
3.8,938 
1,88,084 
8,740 


Total 

10,31,301 

5,404 

10,30,005 

Jewellery and Plato - 
Jewellery 

United Kingdoni 

Franco ... 

Suez 

Hong- Kong 
(Jther Countries 

1,96,155 

4,150 

71,34t 

6,321 

33,173 

10,789 

4,083 

37.5 

3,560 

2,00,944' 

4,150 

76,027 

5,696 

30,741 


Total 

3,10,142 

10,416 

3,29,55!l 

Plate 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

Other Countries 

31,0.17 

3,356 

58,377 

3,863 

80 

3,834 

2,718 

88 

31,127 
6,190 
■ 61,095 

2,9.51 


Total 

94,648 

6,72tt 

1,01,363 

All other sorts 

United Kingdom 

Franco . . 

Suez 

Hong- Kong 

Other Countries 

52,729 

9,309 

1,14,058 

18,473 

5,853 

2,698 

1,280 

"24 

55,427 

9,309 

1,1.5,338 

18,473 

5,877 


Total 

2,00'4^ 

4,002 

2,04,424 

Jiito, and Munufacturcs of 

- 

21,638 

181 

21,809 

Lacquerod-waro 

- 

2,169 

315 

2,484 

Leather, Manufactures of , 

United Kingdoni 

Suez 

Other Countries 

4,82,299 

1,82,141 

25,080 

19,413 

192 

282 

5;91,712 

1,82,333 

26,362 


Total 

6,80,530 

19,837 

7,09,407 


7 ol . XII., Fart I, 
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Brituh Inilm, 




Declared Heal V.'ilue, 

rrincipal Ar^i'^los^ 

Cuun tries whence Im- 
ported. 

The new Of 
fleial Year 
IrtfStMi? 
(11 Months. 

April 

1867. 

12 Months' 
ended 30th 
April 1807- 

Li((UorH- - 

Ale, Ilcer, nnd 7’(»rtor 



2, 41, OK 

57,0.5,18.5 

Oklor and otlu.-r fenjiciitcd I^i- 
quoj'H 

.... ,, 

5,0iil 


.5,001 

VViuoN !Uii] liiqueur.s 

ITuitod Kingdom 

I'Yance 

Hue/ 

fithcr Countries 

30,0 KHT’. 
7,07,231 
7,13. 
37,2-i. 

l.(i6.723 
82,02!' 
1.* 
1,3 it' 

37,71,000 

7.00,10,5 

7,140 

38,507 


Total 

43, .50, 17 

2, .5 1,00! 

40,(l7,l-81 

Wiiiril.s 

iThitcd Kiugd(»m 

Franco . . 

Hue/ 

Htr.ait.s Scltleinetds 
Other CVainlritKs 

30 .07,01 ( 

8,00! 

1.80.. 51V 

1.00. . 55: 

1.5,001 

1,5.1,727 

• 10,840 
7 520 

21 ,5.3,876 
17, 39, 07 'V 
8,(K)0 
1,07,357 
1,08,072 


Total 

38, 82, 23.'' 

3,23,0.53 

42,07,288 

LticifuVH and MuicdioH 


1, •1.5,18! 

2,8.50 

1, -IS, 048 

MuchiiirtH aiul Ma(d)incry and 
jiarts llioi’cof exoiiinlod from 
Duty 


.55, tut, <>03 

1.25,730 

60,22,333 

MachincH fU»d Miudiincry nut 
exuinplc'd frum Duty 

u ■ ..1 

4,30, Till 

6,25.5 

4,27,031 

and Cbtirts 

... „ 

^ 0,071 


9,672 

MidH 

... „ 

! 53,031 


50,10.5 

Mc'dieiil Stores ... 

... 

j 1,1)0, 011 

(.i,!)OS 

1,67,818 

Metals - 
Imn - 
fast 

rnited Ivingdoio 

Htrail.s Settlcment.s 

Other (;< Hint lies 

5.5,1.51 

22.03! 

0,031 

50,008 

■■ 

1,11,257 

22,!i.3!> 

o.otr/ 

1 

Total 

88,03-' 

56,008 

1,41.133 

tVnm'dd, but nut Manufar ' 

United Kingdom 

Other tatuntrios 

50,(;3,890 

1,«0,031 

2,13,033 

3,571 

52,78,9.32 

1,63,608 

tun.'d 1 

Total 

I .52,2.3,033 

2,18,607 

61,12,540 

Mannfaidurcd 

United Kingdom 

Sno/ 

.Xustraliii 

Hong- Kong 

Straits Settleraents 

Dthor Countries 

23,88,837 
Wl.lU 
2l!;305 
41« 
33, .512 
28,1 17 

1,06,233 

140 

66 

2,227 

535 

24,9.5,120 

46,254 

26,305 

482 

.35,739 

28,682 


Total 

23,23,381 

1,09,201 

26,32,682 

Did fur rt^iwanufaeturo ... i 

United Kingdom 
Vustralla 
)thcr (.lountric.s 

4,112 

2.08.5 

6,733 

7,097 

2,U2 

]l,2mi 

2,685 

8,875 


Total . . 1 

r 

13,5.30i 

0,2391 

22,76oj 
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Deelarod Real Value. 

Prinolpal Aiticlos, 

Countries whence Im- 
ported. 

The new Of- 
ficial Year 
18«6- 67 (11 
Mo uths.) 

April 

1867. 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 18(57. 

Plato for Hulls of ytoiirners 
and Flats 

.... 




.^tcel 

United Kingdom 
( 'e.ylon . . 

Other Ci»;ntries 

5,07.174 
. ;i(K) 

10,83.8 

7.1 h'» 

5,08,012 
300 
. 88, <104 


Total 

(vJ,S,7il8 

17,978 

0,50,770 

</‘oi)lior - 

I.'nito-l Kingdom 

Suez 

Australia 

SI rail s Sottlcmeul s 
Other Countries 

1.425 
IS, 81,285 
<i7d)07 
i,.os,,ldh 

93,128 
9, 111 

13,01(5 

1,981 

0,83,111 

10,800 

18,81,285 

80,023 

1 ,00,420 


Total 

27,oi,7:i!> 

1,17,566 

28,1 9,305 

AVrouj^ht, Imt U'>1 Maiiufao- 
turod 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

5:hfH!,6R» 
1», 2(5, 218 

1,19', 012 

61,85,081 

»,2fi,218 


Total 

(52,92,887 

1,19,012 

04,11,899 

.Miiuiifaoturod 

Uiiiliid Kingdom 

Other Countries 

(58,581 

2(5,827 

39,174 

(5,208 

1,08,0,55 

32,635 


Total 

94,908 

45,682 

1,40, 690 

Old, iiioUuiin ' old Coin for 
rc-iuitiiufaetiiro 


42,31(5 

1,199 

■* 43,5-15 

All other sorts 

.... 

13,168 

Mil 

13,308 

Maniifiloturos of, with uthor 
Alotals 


35,52,708 

1,31,033 

30,86,71] 

tSpeltor or .Zj'uo - 
Pil'd 

United Kingdom 
< >ther ( ,'ouiitrie.s 

! 7,59,293 

8,448 

82,093 

8,-12,280 
8,-1 IS 

i 

Total 

7,(57,741 

82,993 

8,50,734 

Wroiijjlil, hut not MiUiiifaf 
turod 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

8(i,(HH 

UlO 

3,019 

89,10“ 

139 


Total 

80,227 

3,019 

89,210 

Maiiufiic lured ... 

United Kingdom 

Other tJouutries 

. 

893 


3.025 

895 


Total • .. 

4,518 


•1,518 

Tin - 
Past 

United Kingdom 

Ceylon 

>Straits Scttlomcuts 
Persian Gtilf 

Other Countries 

1,02,577 

9,218 

19,43,258 

0,M8 

10,023 

1,00,1,51 

953 

7,199 

1,02,577 
9,218 
20, .43,709 
10,10] 
17,822 


Total 

20,74,851 

1,08,003 

21,83,467 

Wrought, but not Mauufac 
t^orod 

Unite*! Kingdom 

Other Countries 

1,30,522 

•10,115 

10,500 

700 

1,41 022 
•1(1,845 


TotsU 

1,70,(5(57 

11,200 

1,81,807 
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British India. 




Ucclared Real V'alue. 

PriiicipaJ Artitrloa. 

Countries whence im- 
ported. 

The now Of 
ficlal Year 
180(5-07 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1807. 

12 Mouths 
ended doth 
April 1867. 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom 

Other Coiuitries 

10,222 

4,2U 

20 

005 

10,242 

4,849 


Tobd 


62.6 

21,001 

QuicksHvcr 

... „ 

3,73,172 

4,500 

3,77,672 

Jjcad — 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

95,307 
* 4,080 

988 

101 

06,38.6 

4,731 


Toijil 

l,f)0,027 

l,08^< 

1,01,110 

Wr(m<jr]it, Init nut Manufac- 
tured 

United Kingdom 

Othor Countries 

2,60,071 

218 

2,709 

2,62,780 

218 


Total 

2,r)0,28!> 

2.709 

2,62,098 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom 
l-’ranoc . . 

Other Countries 

1,81,573 
600 
' 11.004 

2,518 

1,87,001 

500 

71,901 


Total 

1,97, 007 

2,518 

1,99, .68.6 

Manirfacturos of German Riker, 
of l?loctro-riate. and of Plat- 
cd-tVarc of all H(jrta 


1,12,021 

.6,133 

1,18,05.1 

Manufactures of Lamps, C'lian- 
dolioi’H, Chandelabru, Gas-Fit- 
tlJigs and other Ilollow-ware i 


1,40, .616 

208 

1,40,784 

Scales and Weights, including 
all Apparatus for Weighing, 
Complete and lucomplelo ... 


2.6,201 

6fi7 

25,888 

All others unenumeratod 

... „ 

3,62,175 

49,3 17i 

4,(51,522 

Military and other Ecgulation 
Uniforms and Accoutrements 
Iniituried for private use by 
persons in the Public Service 

1 

1,28,673 

7,282 

1,35,0.65 

Music, Instruments of 

... „ 

2,66,687 

1 17,475 

2,81,062 

Musical or Band Instninients for 
Her Majesty's Forces' 

.. ., 

07,010 

7,6.60 

71,669 

Oils- 

Animal 

... !> 

3,7iK5 


3,79(5 

Vcgotablo, but not Essential 

... M 

3,(52,658 

6,705 

3,(50,361 

Essential 

... „ 

21.128 

4,275 

1 2.6,1.03 

Miiicral 

1 

United Kingdom 
' North .\mcriea 

Othor Couutric.s 

40,161 

88,501 

7,508 

12,731 

1 

1, 3,.60C 

I 61,801 

88,501 
H,(H)9 


Total 

1,45,174 

1 16,23r 

1,61,404 

Paints, Colors, and Painters’ 
Materials 

United Kingdom 

Fmtico . . 

Hoijg-Kong 

Other Countries 

6,-38,938 37,00f 

22,286 3,31.'' 

22.054 2,(;o: 

77,851 2(5,761 

6,75,047 

25,601 

25,617 

1,01,612 


Total 

7,63,(»29 C0,7> 

) 8,31,777 



JmpoHs. 
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pe^dared Ucal \aluo. 

Principal Articles. 

.Countries vjieucc Im- 
ported. 

The new Of- 
ficial Year 
18(«t-f.7 (11 
Months.) 

1 

April 

1807. 

12 Month.s 
ended 3(>th 
April 1867. 

JPuper 

United Kingdom 

H»i,ez 

Oldna ... 

Other Countries 

11,77,7*7 

48,filN 

2, SO, 81 7 

1 49,282 

1 3,7tX) 

1,689 
6:i,07>3 

16,27,029 

52,:G8 

10,407, 

2,94,470 


Total 

17,71.000 

1,18,334 

18,90,314 

/f’crfun^cry 

United Kingdom 

France . . 

Hue?. 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

1,90,7)35 

33,ti79 

8.076 

10,400 

.'i.O.'ii 

ll.S‘68 

6,193 

,334 

4.807 

1,360 

2,11,503 
• 39,872 

8, .409 
21,267 
.0,414 


Total 

2,(52,803 

24,002 

2,87,-107) 

/'hotoffraphlc Matoiials and Ap- 
paratus 


70,009 

3,726 

71,3:17) 

I’itcb, Tar, Daniincr, and Aa- 
pbult 

lJniic<l Kingdom 

Straits Boitlements 
Other Countries 

70,750 

2(5,010 

7,279 

1,875 
6,31 0 
108 

72,625 

31,320 

7,382 


Total 

1,04,0:19 

7,294 

i,ii.3:i;i 

JPlautu, Living ... 

- 

2,375 


‘ 2,377) 

JPrccious StonoB and Poarls, 

United Kingdom 

Fi’anco .. 

Suez 

Hong'Kung 

Ad.on 

Persian Gulf 

Other ('ountric.s 

■ 12,830 

10,800 
i,09,:i2r) 
2,(56, »(Xt 
l,;i5,f).50 
18,04,815 
82, KM) 

]3’(K)() 

1 , 0 L 26 (') 

12,8:19 
10,800 
1,09,335 
2,18,tK50 
1,37), .56(5 
19,(56,016 
83,400 

- 


Total 

23,01,029 

1,14,200 

2i775,829 

J’rinting and Idtliographing 
Types, MacliiuCH, &«. 

n 

1,85,089 

13, 248 

1,98,337 

jpravisipns at^d Oilman’s Stores .. 

United Kingdom 

France ... 

Suez 

North America 

Africa .. 
lloug-Koiig 

Sti oits Scttloincnt s 
Aden 

Persian OtaJf 
Sonmeeauee and Meek- 
ran 

pliior Countries 

20f50,471 
1,20,052 
74,012 
12,17)1 
0,171 
2(5,120 
1,18.«»1 
1,7.18 
1,3(5, UMi 

79,011 

1,17,050 

1,(50, 097 
10,627 
4,7.54 
01 

'i27 

8,7)23 

:i73 

2,828 

9,501 

12,914 

21 ,51 '468 
1,30,679 
78,790 
12,212 
0,174 
2(5,350 
1,27,217 
2,121 
1,33,024 

89,117) 

1,29,994 


Total 

27,30,321 

1,50,705 

28,81,026 

Ilailway Materials 

... ,« 

2,09,14,108 

10,02,307 

2,19,70,535 

Rosin 

... » 

37,Ot52 

983 

38,645 

Salt 

United Kingdom 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countrio.s 

31 ,79,6:16 
3,21,346 
00,25^ 

3,88,651 

57)0 

0,725 

35,68,180 

3,21,896 

69,081 


Total 

35,01,137 

3,98,920 

30,00,(563 



British India. 
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Declared Real Value. 

Princijfjil Articles. 

Countries wlience Iiiir 
ported. 

The new Of 
ficiul Voai 
IftOtoO: (11 
Months. 

• April 
1867. 

112 Months, 
ciKled 30th 
April 1867. 

JSecdrt 

Total 

IJhollI 

1,338 

1,45,899 

Weeds for GratnilfMjH distriliii- 
tiem by a Puldic Wouiety 

... ,, 


20 

13,070 

Wljclls 

.Africa .. 

Aden 

Persian Gtdf 

Other Count rica 

6 : 3 , 5 : W 

l.iUt) 

t3o,7($o 

’ei.' 

4 

53, .530 
2,06 4 
3,5,7(i5 
1.25, 7 13 


Total 

2,l0,r)9:! 

.5J!' 

2, J 7,111 

Parts ot, A'c. 

.Silk liaw 

IJoiUf-lvotiK 

Stndts Settlements 
Persian ({idf 

Other Countries 

:ts,sJ2,:32(; 
3 , n:i, s 
31,721 

KJO 

2,(*5,700 

20,538 

2,9.35 

319 

6,81,031 

40,98.026 
3,2 4,216 
3-4,056 
11,270 


1 Total 

-PidtHdl.")!; 

2.29,612 

44,68,168 

fiilk, V anufactui cs of - 
Piece Ciuods ... 

United King'loiu 

Kranoe 

Suez 

Hong'-Koiij^ 

(djina - other Port.s 
.Straits .Sctllenieuis 
Persian (Julf 

Other Countries 

12,t>0,:3(i,s 
o,lo,!)S:' 
3,8t,l3.J 
15,1«,.13 h 
1 .08,(171 

J 8,1 or. 
10,(123 
t,2.M> 

92,907 
19,214 
18,2.5^ 
81 ,438 
10,033 
431 

3,871 

13,83,275 
6,30,227 
4,02,392 
15,99.876 
1,18, 7071 
18,836 
10,623 
8,133 


T..tal 

30,15,881 

2, 26, J 85 

41,72,(169 

MuiuiffW-’Lurcs of, Mi.xcd 

United KiiJ-<lom 

France 

.Suez 

JfoUK Koiik 

Other Coiuitries 

■J7,J01 
(1,813 
81,. 5(12 
(17,0«7 
2,260 

1,610 

6.727 

2,645 

315 

'18,71 1 
6,813 
87,38ti 
, 69,712 
2,584 


Total 

2,0 1, 81 2 

10,25>7 

2,15,109 

Soap 

United l\iii>jf<loni 

Other t.'oiiuiries 

1,W,720 

(130 

8,869 

3,25(1 

1,19,589 

3,889 


'I’otal 

1,11,359 

12,119 

1,53,478 

Speeinions il]u.s(ru(iv<- (d' X.-diir- 
al Weieme in any iJciiartiuent 


2(7,158 

100 

26,558 

Siiioo.s 

Afriea 

Ceyloii 

l|i»n}4-lvong 

China other Ports 
Suin.atra 

Stndts Sett Icujeuts 
Persian Cnlf 

Other Coiiiitrios 

■ 3,20,0(11 

4,83,9.5d 
1,97,016 
22,830 
1,48,330 
15,59,896 
29,010 
14,239 

52,388 

1.58 

1,89,833 

3,313 

3,29,064 
' 5,36,343 

1,97,015 
22,839 
1 , 48,488 
17,49,729 
29,010 
17,582 


Total 

27,84,847 

2,45,722 

30,30,069 

Stationery cxcejit I’apor 

... 

2,90,249 

23,757 

3,14,006 

Stone and MivrWo 
Ilnmanufaeturod ■» 

Hlono 

Marl.le 

> 

1,37,703 

1,841 

1 

1,39,516 



Jnipoiiit, 
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Declare*! Real Value. 


rriiicipal AtUcIcs. 

Countries whence Im- 
ported. 

The neiv Of 
ticiul Veai 
186()-r.7(]l 
Months). 

Aitril 

18()7. 

|l2 Months. 

1 ended tiOth 
j April 1867. 

and otber Haccharine Mat- 

United Kingdom 

‘i,m 

7 ^ 

j 3.382 

ter 

.Africa .. 

:i7t 


37f5 


Maiiritiii.s 


3, 00, .3.38 47,5(].-Pll 


JIony-Kony 


29,788 

(5,40,339 


Niaiti 

1,21.<U 1 


1,21 ,614 


Straits .Settlement. s 


7,851 

1,62,5(61 


Persian llulf 

S.Ml 


5,944 


Other Coiintrie.s 

i,:ii,ios 

],09(» 

1,32,261 


Total 

5A,lS,l(iN 

1,05,1.53 

(58, 23, .321 

Tallow ... 

.. 

7.101 

2,«10 

9,744 

Tea 

IlonyKony 

7,.'in,Ms7 

99.721 

8, .39, 608 


Other I’ort.s of China 


5t,7t5] 

0.61,117 


Straits Settlometil.s 

HLi.Mlf) 

8,22 1 

tK),r.6). 


Persian t!nlf 

.1 1 .2(52 


11.262 


.Other (touni lies 

a. TJO 

n 

5,170 

Telegvapliic Jlatcrial.s an<l Ins 

Total 

l:{.ir..27t 

.1 ,02,717 

15,08,021 

tnuneiits 


l,t).“),217 

2i),/ 1/ 

2,20,994 

Tobacco, aiJ<l Articles u,scd in 

l.Tiilcd Kingdom 


2(),tr>- 

1 ,20,085, 

the eousuinplioii ut' 

Sue/. 

:t2.;tou 

isi 

.32. -481' 


North America 

2,;!«M)J.O 


2, 31), 040 


Africa ... 



5), 126 


Ceylon , 

1,01.5)12 

10,23,8 

1,72,180 


Hung- Kong 

l..',5»9A 

15,235 

.. 01,230 

<!liiiia Ollier Doris 

5)1 ,■!.(« 

9,(577 

1,01,08,5 


Straits Settlements 

1 

00,591 

2,60,28 1 


.Aden . , 

10,717 


10,717 


Other Col m tries 

la, 1.70 

115 

1.5,56.5 


Total 

H.u.f.oo.'!: 

1,18,190 

10,1.3,093 

I'ovs .'ind Oiinu's, iiicludiiif,; Play- 


i 



iny Card.s 


2.7ri,.'()7j 

18,817 

1^,381 

Umbrellas 


fi,U,o.77( 

9t,l:j3 

7, .35, 190 

Wood ■ 


1 



,L Cvilc . , . * . 


... 


i 

Do.ards and Planks 

United Kingih mi 

tll.tltwi 

817 

.50,207 


North Ameriea 

So.ti.'H 

1.50 

81,1(18 


Straits .Settlomenl.s . 

;7H.,70| ' 

79.8 

59.269 


Other Countries 

15), two 

2510 

50,220 


Total 

2,38,170 

1 

2,32.) 

2,10,804 

Masts, bpars, and Oan^ceos... 

United Kingdimi 

8,1»1 

45 

8,5.30 

iNorl,li America 

1 1,984 

148 

15,132 

‘Ceylon 

11,(}«3 

3,588 

45,2.51 


Straits Settlements .. 

79.3 

240 

1,033 


Other Countries 

1.5,0 lo 

■ 1 

15,045 


• Total 

80,97(1 

l,02l| 

84,997 

All other .Sh.aiios 

North America 

123 


12.3 

iCeylou 

1,11,189 

8,343: 

1,19.832 


Durireo 

2H,7!) 4 


28,794 


Strait.s SeJ.t!erncnt.s 

52,839 

2,181 

65,320 


Other Countries 

19,533 

3,894 

23,399 


Total 

2,12,780 

11,688: 

2,27,468 
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Total Imports into JiriM India. 
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Declared fleal Value. 

Pritjcipal Articles. 

Countries whence Itn- 
porlcd. 

The now Of- 
ficial Year 
1868-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1867. 

1 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1867.; 

Mahogany 

Total 




Manufactures of 



41,725 

2,651 

44,276 

Ornamental ... 

..... „ 

36,014 

4,143 

40,167 

Wool 

Persian Gulf 

Soniiiocjuioo and Meck- 
rnn 

Other Countries .. | 

6,72,502 

J,l»,648 

3,300 

38,645 

4,820 

6,11,147' 

1,24,768 

3,300 


Total 

6,95,750 

43,466 

7,39,215 

Wool, Manufactures of 

Piece Goods .. 

United Kingdom 

Franco .. 

Sue/ 

Hong- Kong 

Pondaii Gulf 

Other Oountrios 

32.73,40-4 

83.r>33 

4,0«,1)H> 

6H2 

6,62S 

21,340 

58,093 

17,0;j3 

14 

i,oi7 

33,31,44)7 

83,633 

4,23,942 

696 

6,628 

22,366 


Total 

37,92,606 

70,156 

38,68,762 

Mixed Goods 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Other Countries 

M,()9,n0 
» 2,543 
11,871 

68,740 

853 

16,37,850 

13,396 

11,871 


Total 

i 14, 03, .524 

0<t,593 

16,63,117 

Bi'aida 

„ 

1,98,799 

18,218 

2,17,017 

Other Sorts .. 


2,79,883 

12,239 

2,92,122 

AlLgjthcr Articles which arc not 
ifroludcd in any of 1 he above 
Classes, Pulllon and Spedu cx~ 
cepted. 


13,34,414 

1,86,722 

16,21,136 


GllAND ToTAI. its. 

29,03,87,154 

1 

!- ' 

30,63,92,817 



Kitporfs. 
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Countries to which Ex 
l)orted. 

j Declared Beal Value. 

Principal Articles. 

The new Of 
ficial Yea 
1800-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1867. 

12 Month-s, 
eiuied 30th 
April 1867. 

Animalfl, Living 

Ceylon 

Other Countries 

4, 35, 6f>! 
63-1 

27,74 

4,63,398 

634 


Total 

4,36,191 

27^^ 

4,63,932 

Apparel 

1 

tJnited Kingdom 
Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

14,969 

410 

18,632 

13,424 

10,128 

4,186 

0,316 

1,160 

381 

1,416 

6.45 

62 

16,129 

410 

19,013 

14,839 

10,773 

4,186 

6.378 


Total 

68.06.5 

3,663 

71,728 

Art, Works 

Books, Printcrt, and Printed 
Matter 


4,839 

248 

4,887 

Sirez 
(fey Ion 

Straits Settlement .s 
J^erKiaii (lulf 

Other Coiuitries 

2,223 

24,404 

6,979 

2,115 

9,940 

20 

662 

406 

1,660 

2,223 

24,424 

7,041 

2,621 

11,600 


Tottil 

45,661 

2,748 

48,409 

Borax 

tnited Kingdom 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

III 1 

1 

M j 

88,612 

1,166 

2,66,077 
. ;J6,936 
4,934 


Total 

2,18,160 

39,777 

2,87,937 

I Cabinet -ware 

tJnitcd Kingdom 

Ceylon 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

18,212 

2,7i)3 

9,320 

18,257 

1,310 

6.S 

G98 

37 

19,522 

2,8.56 

10,018 

18,294 


Ti>tal 

48,662 

2,108 


jCanoa 

Carriages and Conveyances other 
than Railway 


2,833 

1,768 

4,601 


2,425 

lOOj 

2,625 

Coffee 

i 

United Kingdom 

Prance . . 

Suez 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries * . . 

20,36,135 

11,13,017 

716 

3,87,648 

4,06,691 

6,17,4.37 

1,66,183 

99,179 

1,36,699 

25,53,672 

12,69,200 

715 

4,86,827 

5,42,2W 


Total 

39,43,206 

9,09,.398j 

48,52,604 

Coir 

tinited Kingdom 

Prance . . 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

7,36.493 

14,262 

26,346 

96,830 

31,830; 

833, 

6,625i 

1,697 

7,67,323 

16,095 

31,871 

1,00,627 


Total 

8,74,931 

39,885^ 

9,14,816 

Cotton W^ool 

tJnltcd Kingdom 

Franco 

Suez 

Hong' Kong 

China-other Ports ... 
Straits Settlements ... 
Other Countries 

14,66,36,091 

66,16,807 

1,83,970 

9,24,948 

1,04,98,479 

87,91/ 

7,89,067 

2,86,04,866 

18,26,364 

20,700 

8,16,020 

16,49.119 

38,444 

1,27,617 

17,51,30,9.56 

74,39,661 

2,04,670 

17,39,068 

1,20,47,698 

1,26,367 

8,66,684 


Total 

16,46,82,776 

3,29,82^ 

19,76,64,894 

1 
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Jintish India. 


Flinclpal Articlbft. 


Cotton, Manufactures of— 
Piece. Goo«^ 


jC'utcb and Qumblcr 


Dregs of Gingelly Oil 


DruP. and Medicines 


Fe»thors of Sorts 


Declared Real Value." 

Countries to which Ex- The new Of-.l 

ported. ficialYear April la Montlia, 

1866-67(11 1867, ended 80th 

Months.) < April 1887. 


tTnited Kingdom 
France 

Africa— Coast of 
Mauritius 
Ceylon . . 
nong-Kong 
Straits Settlcniouts 
Aden ... 

Persian Gulf 
Sonmeeanee and Mt 
ran 

Otbor Countries 


. IIong-Ktmg 
Straits Settlemonts 
Aden ... 

Persian Gulf 
Other Counlrie.H 


Ouited Kingdf.in 
France . . 

Noii.li Aiiiorica 
Struit.s Sottlouiciils 
Other (.Countries 


[Ceylon 

iother Count ric.s 


• United Kingdom 
Ceyloji 
ITong-Kong 
China- other Ports 
Stniits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 
.other Countries 


Dyeing and Coloruig Materials.. 


Cnitec^Kingdom 
.‘r.'uioc ... 

'UOZ 

Vorth America 
w’ape of Good lloiw 
I long- Kong 
China— other Ports 
Straits Settlements 
Aden 

Persian Gulf 
Sonmeeanee and Mcck- 
ran 

'other Countries 


. United Kingdom 
France .. 
l-Iong-Kong 
Other Countries 


78,79. 

7,8.36 

8,19< 

167 

8,34,46.' 


26,4r( 

' 1,182) 

..1 9,11,701 

' 63,146' 

..1 48,221 


...i 11,60,749 

3.53, .350 

7.43,9:16 

61,169 

15,94,85( 

:k- 

66,177 

45,001) 

1.7.3J 

5,0.m,G7-} 

14,321 

5V>].05( 

5,62,068 

145,4.51 

72,225 

6,0,5s 

1,116 

76.13: 

9,326 

1,17,281 

3.600 

48,76( 

1,211 

3,92,68^ 

87, .478 

2,8!.,:Uf' 

3,225 

UOO- 

1 

I7,:t8- 

44,020 

.'UHTi- 


12,42. 

162 

3,19,671 

47,416 

i 2,82,45, 

41,71.5 


■tl 

2,82,451 

41,780 

1.02,.50;! 

12,.39u 

11,871 

2,457 

27,.5<t,- 

1,163 

J:U12) 

5,8-12 


:}|0 

! :35,;3o,- 

2, .522 

25,.5()fi 

4,812 

2,31,8:37 ' 

29,496 

1,22.32, 89( 

5,76,802 ] 

47, 27, .15] 

9,918 

4,21,80( 

48,816 

6,90,761 

7,624 

2,97(1 


1,011 


ll,.51(t 


69,894 

].12 

4,647 

.322 

13,16,606 

58,925 

3.7fl:.i 

932 

69,430 

153 


r,03.69i 2,01,46,4:39 
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Declared tteol Valuq. 

prinoip5l Article*. 

Cquntries to which Ex 
ported. 

The new Of- 
ficial Yea! 
1868*67 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1807. 

12 Months, 
ended 30ih 
April 1867, 

Fruits and Vegetables 

United Kingdom 

32,934 

6,eJi 

89,586 

Bremen 

1,003 


1,002 


Cape of Good Hope 
Mauritius 

1,.358 

6,339 


1,358 

6,339 


Ceylon 

1,13,797 

7,7,32 

1,21,629 


Straits Settlements 

8,827 

1,1 rx 

9,977 


I’erai.an Gulf 

7,9Vis 

3,166 

11,093 


Other Countries 

13.S si 

1,231 

15,116 

Grain and Pulse - 

Total 

1,86,060 

19,932 

2,03,998 

Bazree 

... 

16,317 

4.52 

16,769 

Paddy 

United Kingdom 

60,340 

14,6.56 

69,996 

.Vort.h America 

47,328 

12,069 

59,397 


Ccvlon 

6,34,65.3 

42,066 

6,76,709 


Other Countries 

64,133 

64,13.S 


Tot.-d 

7,91,454 

68,781 

8,60,236 

Rice 

Uniter! Kingdom 

80,77,112 

31,66,094 

1,21,43,206 


Franco 

1,81,573 

84,075 

2,66,647 


Spain 


62,469 


Portugal 

18,473 


18,473 


North America 

1.20,073 

6,369 

60,679 

1,26,432 


West Indies 

7,9.5,024 

8,45,703 

4,37,666 


Ciipo of Good Hope 

.3,8.3,718 

63,9-18 


Malr!ive.s 

3,88,644 

40 

.3,88.684 


Hourbi>n 

21,03.4011 

3,84,<567 

21,03,401 


Mauritius 

4fi,7ri,806 

60;60,492 


Ocylon 

02,70,3001 

8,20,963 

1,00,97.263. 


Australia 

7,5i».07;i 

27,323 

7,80,395 


ITong-Koiig 

96,. 540 

96, .549 


China— other Ports 

r)6,0<i7 

1,362 

67,429 


Siam 

1,04,244 

17,825 

1,22,069 


Straits Hettlcnionts 

12,16,636 

1,32,179 

1,. 56, 104 

13,72,790 


Aden 

4,068 

1,3(>,267 


i’orsian Gulf 

16,47,986 

1,31,214 

17,79,199 


Dtlicr Countries 

19,65,623 

58,231 

20, 23, 8, >4 


T.dal 

3,29,60,037 

49,62,681 

3,79,12,958 

Wboat 

Coast of Africa 

13,174 


13,174 


Mauritius 

4,00,999 


4,00,999 


Ceylon 

1,16,111 

4fl.7li 

1,58,822 

i 

Straits Settlements 

1,46,688 

2 ,onof 

1,48,688 


Aden 

6H,9(W 

1 2,320 

81,223 


Other Countries 

24,082 

24,082 


Total 

7,68,069 

68,031 

8,26,990 

Barley 

Mauritius „ 

6,679 


5,679 

Other Sorts 

Boiirbon 

80,973 


80,972 


Mauritius 

13,17,176 

30,395 

13,47,671 


Ceylon .. 

3,89,839 

36,343 

4,26,172 


IIong-Kong 

323 

1.39 

462 


China— other Ports 

10,6,38 

225 

10,76Ji 


Straits Settlements 

83,171 

10,633 

93,806 


Aden 

30,077 

3,990 

34,067 


Other Coithtries 

72,881 

17 

72,898 


Total 

19,84,967 

81,744 

20,66,711 


R 3 
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Principal Articles. 

Countries to which Ej 
ported. 

) Declared Real Value, 

The newO 
ficlal Yea 
1866-67(1 
Months. 

f- 

April 

1 1867. 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1867. 

Gwm 

Total 

3,0 

8 31 

3 3,3Jl 

Hair, and Manufactures of 

„ 

71 

1 

711 

Hemp 

United Kingdom 

93, Ot 

6 

93,686 


Persian Gulf 

3a, 5^ 

13 6,91 

1 42,604 


<Jther Countries 

9,81 

H 1,3C 

5 11,199 

Hemp, Manufactures of— 

Total 

1,39,12 

8,266- 1,47,389 

Gunjab and Cburrus 

United Kingdom 

3,59 

7 

3,597 


Other Countries 

6a 

^ 2,66 

3,121 


Tutal 

4,10 

5 3,68 

6,718 

Other sorts 

North America 

4,175 

4 1 7.5 


Mauritius 


5, .566 


Ceylon 

10,28‘J 

1 0,289 


Australia 

y.4Sb 

9,486 


Other Countries 

46, M 

2,126 

48, m 

Hides and Skins ^ 

Total 

76,951 

2,1 2( 

78,080 

Hides 

United Kingdom 

3.3,21 ,:M( 

6,.51.911 

.38,76,251 


France .. 

Bremen 

1,76,062 

66,400 

10,98.3 

1,87,046 

56,40(1 


Gibraltar 

7,056 


7 065 


North America 

7,H296 

1,26,118 

8, 6 9 '4 1 4 


Straits Settlements 

25,129 

167 

'2.5 '2 


Other Countries 

33,282 

13,850 

47' 182 


Total 

43,63,564 

7,06,029 

60,68,693 

Skins 

United Kingdom 

15,33,41.3 

1,66,075 

16,89,488 


France ... 

Bremen 

12,024 

600 

3,086 

15,110 


Gibraltar ... ^ 

1,200 


1,200 


S’orth Amcri.ca 

5,62,216 

65,261 

6,07,477 

( 

Ceylon 

8,681 

^21 

8,902 

i 

itraitrt Settlements 

1,21,694 

16.m 

1,. 37, .388 

( 

Jthcr Countries 

230 

2 a 

265 


ToUU 

22,29,858 

2,30,462 

24,60,320 

Horn, .. \ 

Jnitod Kingdom 

2,84,991 

33,213 

3,18,204 

1 

:<Yance ... 

83,368 

11,194 

94,562 


danritius 

1,698 


1,698 

[ 

Jther Countries 

12,167 

607 

12,674 


Total 

3,82,224 

41,914 

4,27,1.38 

India Rubhor „ i 

I 

Jnited Kingdom 

Jreinen . . 

8,398 

1,761 

13,985) 

22,383 

1 751 

( 

llbraltar 

2;434 


2,434 

f 

Jorth America 

52,158 


62 158 

fii 

itraits Sot tluments 

3,189 


3.’] 80 

C 

'liina 


30, .534 

30,634 

Ivory- 

Total 

67,930 

41,319 

1,12,419 

Manufactures of .. t 

United Kingdom 

12,469 

1,662 

14,021 

a 

traits Settlements 

8,802 


6,802 

0 

thor Countries 

3,462 

47 

3,609 


Tut. -a .. I"" 

22,733 ~ 

1,699| 

24.832 


m 


Woporlm: 




1 Declared Real Value. .] 

Friaoipal Articles. 

Countrtee to which Ea 
ported. 

The now 0 
- fleial Yea 
lti6(i*67 (1 
Months.) 

f- 

r April 
1^7. 

|l2 Mouths, 
ended SOth 

1 AprU 1867. 

Kot Manufi^tured 

. United Kingdom 

71,50 

0 

.| 71,500 


Hong-Kong 

21,9S 

8 62 

2 22,560 


Straits Settlements 

1,81 

2 If 

0 1,962 


Other Countries 

9.33 

7 

• 1 «;387 

Jewellery, including Plate— 

Total 

l,04,687j 77 

2 1,05,359 

Plate 

Jewellery of Gold, or of Silver 
or of Precious Stones set ii 

United Kingdom Tota 

1 340 

340 

Gold or Silver 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

3.53 


.3,632 


1,70 

4 

1,740 


Total 

5,23 

4 

5,272 

All other kinds 

United Kingdom 

8.55 

10( 


t 

Other Countries 

1,81 

10 

1,915 


Total 

10,36-i 

20 

10, .568 

(jute 

United Kingdom 

63,41,fl0fl 

7,28,766 

70,70,608 


Fiance . . 

62,081 


52,081 


North Americ,! 

3,28,825 

36,706 

3,63,.5.'n 


Other Countries 

20,410 

20,410 

Jute, Manufactures of - 

Total 

67, 41,216 

7,05,474 

75,06,690 


Gunny Bags ... 

United Kingdom .1 

22,689 


22,589 


North America 

10,41,084 

1,59, .333 

12,00,417 


Cape «if Good Hope 

17,170 

4,1W 

21,270 


\*ylon 

1,10,585 

l,054j 

1,12,639 


Now South Wales 

1,78,370 

135* 

1,76,614 


China - other Ports 

30,335 

3,500 

33,835 


Straits Settlements 

2,01 ,600 

].S,.556 

2,20,2.46 


\don 

11,700 

1,3.50 

13,140 


Persian Gulf 

10,021 

350 

10,371 


:)thcr Countries 

13,162 

3,91X1 

17,062 


Total 

10,34,80.5 

1,93,178 

18,27,983 

Gunny Cloths ... ... 1 

hiitod JCingdom 

2,05,582 

5.5,70.5 

2,81,287 


'forth America 

17,64,258 

5,22,()(« 

22,86, 32 1 

(. 

:upc of (tood Hope 

2,120 

2.120 


Oistralia 

47,475 


47,47.5 


)tlicr Couutrio.s 

7,821 


7,821 


Total 

20,27,256 

5,77,768 

20,05,024 

Twine and Rope 


6,488 

41 

6,529 

r,ac- 




Shell ... ... 1 

Jnitod Kingdom 

11,04,950 

99,942 

12,94,001 

I 

'Vance 

1 .08,100 


1,00,109 

I 

Ire men 

10,373 


10,373 

( 

iibniHar 

1,975 


1,975 

1 

forth America 

2,25,314 

12,615 

2,37,829 


uiKtralia 

2,760 

2,760 

s 

Itraits Settlements 

1,.573 


1,573 

c 

)thcr Countries 

4,182 

2,213 

6,390 


Total 

15,47,246 

1,14,670 

16,61,915 

Stick 


31,260 

4,000 

35,266 

Other kinds ... ... > 



1,454 

449 

1,90,3 

Leather, Manufactures of— 



12,927 

246 

13.173 

Maps and Charts 

1 

25 


25 



m 
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Declared Eeai Value. 

Principal ArticlM. 

Countries to whicli Ex- 
ported. 

The new'Of 
flclal Year 
18«e-67 (11 
Month^ft). 

r ' ■’ 

April 

^,1867. 

12 Motkths, 
ended "(th 
April 1867, 

Mat# 

North America 

Other Countries 

64,82fl 

15,109 

4,391 

308 

09,223 

15,417 


Total 

79,908 

4,702 

84,040 

Metals, Indian Manufactured .. 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Aden 

Persian (»ulf 

Other Countries 

5,108 

41,410 

9,219 

30,021 

01,98] 

1,142 

979 

8,1.51 

1,188 

6,108 

42,052 

10,198 

38.172 

63,149 


Toua .. 

1,47,719 

• 11,4(50 

J,5!t,ir9 

Musk 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

9,s:)r> 

2,2(58 


9.805 

2,2(58 


Total 

12.123 


12,123 

Natural Curiosities 


1,685 


1.080 

Animal 


2,365 

1 2,3651 

Vegetable, but not Essential 

United Kingdom 

France 

North America 

Cape of Good Hope 

Mauritius 

(lej'lon 

Australia 

China 

Aden 

Persian Gulf . ; 

Other Countries 

4,12,0.50 
2,721 
42,i>:i4 
8,200 
1,81,4:52 
21,51.5 
58,381 
18,1 10 
M,:5in 
52,811 
50,819 

1.11,7051 

4,675 

822 

4,5:57 

2,5:51 

47 

2,005 

11.589 

12,432 

6,54,(568 
2,721 
47,(509 
9,028 
1,88.969 
24,0 ifl 
58,381 
18,193 
16,390 
64,4:10 
63,281 


Total 

8,(57,375 

1,80,350 

10,47,725 

1 Essential 

I 

United Kingdom 

1 long- Kong 

Straits Bettlciuonfs 

Aden 

< )thcr Countries 

9,381 

3,71>8 

0,819 

i:i,07H 

70,72:1 

l,08:i 

800 

260 

.01 

2,495 

10,464 

4,598 

7,079 

13,129 

73,218 


Total 

l,o;i,799 

4,089 

1,08,488 

Mineral 

.. 

3,275j 

V«1 

3,118 

Opium 

iHoiigKong 
(Miiua -other ysu-ts 
Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

3,0 1,(59, t3({ 
6,8:1.46,080 
54.72,877 
28,038 

21,00,175 

61,25,337 

4,11,845 

6,(H>0 

3,28,69,611 

7,44,71,417 

58,84,722 

34,638 

i 

Total 

10,4:1,17,031 

89,4:i,:i,57 

ll,.32,00,;i88 

Perfumery 

IJong-Koiig 

Other Countries 

21,510 

107 

7,280 

28.790 

107 


Total 

21,017 

7,280 

28,897 

Precious Stones and Pearfe 

1 

1 

United Kingdom 

France . . 

Hong- Kong 

Persian Gulf 

Oiher Countries 

2,91,000 
60,600 
61,290 
6,305 
' 35,488 

2,500 

10,099 

4,000, 

2,93,500 

60,600 

72,289 

6,305 

39,488 

! i 

i Total . j 

4,53,683 

17,499 

-1,71,182: 

1 
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; Boclarod l^aail 'il^iUiu©. , . 

Pirittcipal Articles. 

Countries to which Eje* 
ported. 

The new Of- 
ficial Year 
1866-07 (11 
Months.) 

, 

^3. 

12 Months^ 
ended 30th 
April 1867. 

Provisions and Oilman's Stores 

lUnitod Kingdom 


68,508 

2,699 

61,305 


Noith America 


887 


887 


Bourbon 


83,0 1( 


83,016 

1 

Mauritius 


1,33,8JK 

6,411 

1,40,301 

; 

Covlon .. 


77,82i 

4,661 

82,474 

i 

nong-Kong 


1,00,599 

21,191 

16.670 

1,17,269 

1 

China— other Ports 


5,663 

29,857 

t 

Straits Settlemonts 


77,9().'5 

18,972 

96,937 

1 

Other C’ouiifries 


68,25.'i 

2,867 

61,120 


Total 


6,15,133 

57,933 

6.7.3,066 

iltaffs 

UuitL-d Kingdom 


20,O,'>S 


26.068 

l^ortli .Vniorica 


20,727 

7.02:1 

33,750 

i 

Total 


62,785 

7,02:) 

59,808 

Salt 



1,1.2.7M 

123 

1,12,867 

Saltpetre 

United Kingdom 


20,73.66!) 

2,32,616 

23,06,21.5 


Krance 


2,761 

2,761 


.North Aniorica 


3,90,43s 

54,347 

4, 'H, 78.5 


Australia 


3. 971 

3,971 


China other Ports 


l.i52,()lih 

98.32s 

6,60,336 


Other t'ounlriea 


5-1', 281 

1.29' 

56, .578 


Total 



3.80,51! 

33,03,646 

Scaling Wax 

Roods - 
Oil- 




790 

' 

7!»0 

Liuseod 

Ihiilcd Kingdom 
I'Vance 


.32,.'>6.W.-, 

1 ,028 

1 , 1 1 , 501 

.33,67,041 

1,028 


North .Ameriea 
• of (loud Hope 

Straits Sol tlcmeiit.s 


35,20,222 

3,025 

479 

5,03.32' 

40,83,517 

3,025 

479 


Other Countries 


48,595 


48, ,595 


Total 


! 68,29,7«1 

6,74,831 

75,04,615 

Mustard 

I'nitod Kingdom 
I’Vanec' 


1.69,592 

ll,t9.-,j 

I .C3< 

1,71,228 

11,495 


Otiior Count ries 

! 
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2,218 

.. 


Total 


1, 83,1 64 1 

1,77: 

1,84,911 

P^ppy 

United King<loin 
I’rancu 


3,06,62!) 
2, 9.5, .519! 

23,61! 

3.30,218 

2,95,619 


< >thcr Conntrics 


! 605 

i 

636 


Total 


6,02,753 

2.3,6.59 

6,26.403 

Rape 

United Kingdom 


70.16.2.51 

2,78,113 

72,94.367 


Franco 


72,762 

72,762 


Other Countries 


431 

! 590 

1,021 


Total 


70, 89, 417 

2,78,703 

*73,68,160 

j Tool or Gingelly 

l'’rance 


11, 70, flat 

66,973 

12.37,897 


Other Conotries 


99, 111! 

U,HM9 

1,14,305 


Total 


12,70,340 

81,862 

13,62 202 

Other Sorts 

United Kingdom 


1,49,030 

1,27,676 

2,76,600 


France 

North America 
Straits Sottlemeuts 


10, .30, 7171 
79,4281 
2,1601 

37,559 

2(j3| 

8,18l| 

10,74,276 

79,428 

2,42:j 


'Other Coimtrios 


67,09l| 

65,272 


T<.ial^ 


13.24,426) 

1.73,579: 

14,98,005 




Ii4 


BrlUA tnim, 





.. |t7ladt«d Ktn^Kdom 
Maurttiu* 
lOyVcm 
rHtridt* 

lfHh«r CouutHei) 


United Kingdom^ 
Franco 

Otboi Countries 


iUmted Kingdom 
\VtMVC.C 
Svicz 

Africa— Coast of 
ijonriiccaijtic aiitl Meck- 
ran 

Otlwr Countries 


55.833 

7,897 

53.265 

40,080 

4,22.821 

J; 

7,869, 

9,404' 

6,466| 

55,835 

8,704 

61,234 

49,634 

4,29,387 

6, 8;.), 048* 

24,096' 

6, <4, 744 

i.W 

j 

1,454 

1,078; 


1,07b 

140 

175 

321 




silk -Manufactures of 


I BniUid Kiufjdoin 
France 

Mauritius 
(Jcylou 
illongKong 
IStrjiitrt Settlement H 

( Aden 
Ktnl Sea.. 

I’ersian 

Other Ciitmtrics 


, Mauritius 
Ceylon 
China 
Sumatra 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 


Spocinions illustintivc of Natu- 
ral Science in any Ueiwrtment 


. . United Kingdom , 
Frajice 
Hremen 
Gibraltar 
North America 
Bourbon 
Mauritius 
Coylpn 

Straits Settlements 
Aden 

Persian Gulf 
Other Countries 


3,86,591 1,16,720 

2,tMi,688 60 


■10,66,72ll 2,00,271 12,65,9921 


BinpioTU* 






Declared Beal Voliw. , 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which Ex 
ported. 

• The now Of 
flcial Yea 
1866-67 (11 
Months.) 

r April 

1 1867. 

12 .Honths, 
ended 80th 
April 1867. 

Spirits 

Total 

95 

1 12 

0 1,071 

Stationery, Country 

United Kingdom 

98,371 

? 

93,379 

Ceylon 

31,03J 


31,028 


Other Countries 

46: 

7 9‘ 

1 669 


Total 

1,24,87 

4 9i 

! 1,2-1,966 

Sugar and other Saccharine 

i United Kingdom 

6,64, 76^! 

P 20,375 

1 6,84,139 

Matter 

Bremen 

Ift.OOfl 


19,(H)6 


Africa- Coast of 

KI.Hlt) 


10,819 


Ceylon 

yK46H 

1 4-4,26(1 

1,38.724 


China 

3,81*2 

- 2.075 

1 6,887 


Aden 

15,34:j 

1,010 

i 3,36fl 

18,70*2 


Persian Gulf 
Sonmecanec and Mec 

' 6,838 

91,467 


ran 

6,68rt| 6SH 

6,363 


Other Countries 

10, 06.7 j 695 

17,662 


Total 

9,11,4681 87,191 

9,98,059 

Tallow 

United Kingdom 

Straits Settlements 

4U 

1,312 

414 

1,812 


Other Countries 

2,134 

1 231 

2,366 


Total 

3,800 

j 331 

4,091 

Tea 

United Kingdom 
'North Am erica 

35,35..736 

66,781 

1 3,11,712 

88,47,448 

66,781 


Other Countries 

751 

104 

866 


Total 

30,03,208 

3,11,810 

39,16,084 

Tobacco 

United Kingdom 
Bourbon 

6,931 

7,684 

1,137 

7,088 

7,684 

94,617 


Mauritius 

94,613 

6 


Ceylon 

8,W08f 

702 

9,610 


Straits Settlements 

60,171 

2,095 

62,266 

3,37,743 


Aden 

3,16,263 

22,480 


Other Countries 

61,170 

1,968 

63.12$ 


Total 

6,33,459 

28,377 

.5,01,836 

W&x 

United Kingdom 

40,804 

270 

41,071 

\‘ 

'"Jtber Ctnm tries 

129 


139 


lot&i 

■10,939 

270 

11,203 

Wood — 





Boards and Flanks 

..j 

37,750 

1,840 

39,596 

Masts, Spars, and Oarpieces . 


74 


7i 

Ornamental ... .. 1 

PIong-Kong 

64,(141 


6:1, 439 


ither Countries 

32,744 

3.089 

35.83:1 


Total 

86,785| 

12,477 

99.202 

Teak 

United Kingdmn 

0,16,177 

2.01,797 

11,17,971 


Mauritius 

1,11,71)7 


1,11,797 


China 

24,09t)' 


‘24,090 

ji 

Straits Settlements 

20,770| 


20,770 

■1 

[Persian Gulf 

16,084! 


16,081 ' 


)thcr Countries 

1,28,0:30 

6,:}00 

1,;«,936 

- 1 

Total 

12,18,164| 

2,07, CH)7 

14,*26,25I 


a 
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JBritiih India, 




Declared Real Value. 

■> Principal Articlea. 

Countries to which Ex- 
ported. 

The new Of- 
ficial Year 
1860-67(11 
Months.) 

April 

1867. 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1867, 

Wool 

United Kingdom 

France . . 

Sonnieeanoc and Meck- 
ran 

Other Countries 

72,13,132 

16,710 

4,085 

15 

6,67,010 

77,70,142 

16,710 

4,086 

16 


Total 

72,33,942 

6,67,010 

77,90,962 

^ool, Manufactures of— 

United Kingdom 

France ... .. 1 

Suez 

North America 
Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

12,4B,3.'15 

9,72,(}91 

70.040 

32,313 

7,170 

61,021 

1,23,929 

13,183 

2,17,064 

1,89,981 

1,440 

6,700 

1,050 

280 

35,897 

130 

14,66,409 

11,62,676 

71,480 

1 39,013 

8,220 
61,301 
1,69,826 
13,313 


Total 

25,29,705 

4,62,632 

29,82,237 

All other Articles which are not 
Included in any of the above 
Classes 


7,88,304 

1,00,605 

8,88,801' 


Grand Total 

40,77,39,592 

I 

5,77,72,973 

46,65,12,566 


The Re-exports, or export of foreign merchandise, which it is 
unnecessary to give in detail, amomited to £1,178,366 in value 
for the 12 months and to £1,086,036 for the eleven months. 

Bullion and Specie.- -The imports and exports were follows 





TmporU of Bullion ittui S^pe.eie. 


li 


Imports. 


dountrfto. 

The new Of 
ficial Yeat 
1866-67 (11 
Month.s.} 

April 

1867. 

12 Months, 
ended 30th' 
April 1867. 

Gold. | 

United Kingdom, including Sue* ... 

34,75,869 

1,86,156 

36,12,065 

I'ranee 

5, .57,419 
1,46,630 

1,06,960 

6,63,370 

1 1,46,530 

Coast of Africa ... 


Red Sea 

6,49,311 


' 6,49,311 

Aden 

3,1 5,41 6 

16.^ 

3,32,815 

Arabia 

48,37t 


48,876 

Persian Gulf 

12,40,843 

32,'80( 

12,73,64? 

Bourbon 

16,300 


16,300 

Mauritius 

3,47,677 


3,47,677 

Ceylon .. ... i 

69,64,607 

6, 87, ISO 

76,51.637 

Australia .. ... ..j 

76,92,338 

6,17,180 

83,09,618 

Singapore 

8,91,890 

1,21,960 

... 

10,18,850 

Bouiboii 

16,000 

16,000 

China--- 



Efong-Kong . . 

1,81.70,162 

14,86.350 

1, 96.56, 5t>2 

Other Porta of .. 

62,(!9,28» 

2,64,239 

55,23,628 

Other Countries 

12,876 


12,876 

Total ... .. 1 

4,58,14,721 

84,68,676 

4,02,73,39^ 

Silver. 

fJnitcd Kin8<lum, includ- 1 Private 

76,28,190 

23,10,5 53 

99,38,743 

ing Suez 1 Government 

34.961 

34,951 

Franco 

66,00,719 

10, ‘490 

66,20,209 

Other Countries in Europe ... * 

880 

886 

Coast of Africa ... 

2,80,130 

... 

2,80,130 

Red Sea 

10,63,632 


10,53,632 

Aden 

10,27,938 

68,000 

..10,96,933 

Arabia 

38,994 

33,994 

Persian Gulf 

26,27,871 

4.74,735 

30,02,606 

Bourbon 

61,800 

61,800 

Mauritius 

46,420 


. 46,420 

Ceylon 

42,14,863 

2 39,490 

44,54,343 

a, ( Private 

Singapore . Oovommont 

96,60,226 

18,700 

3,97,660 

99,66,792 

18,700 

Pontuig and Malacca 

3,98,592 

3,708 

4,02,390 

China— 

Hong-Koug 

2,66,98,777 

29,69,216 

2,86,67,993 

Other I’orts of ... 

2,72,73,985 

36,70,281 

3,09,44,266 

Siam i I’rivate 

66,015 

660 

66,876 

oiain j Government 

20,070 


20,070 

Other Countries ., 

0,686 

9,000 

18,686 

Total 

8,65,54,323 

1,01,52,789 

9,07.07,112 


Total or Gold and Silver. 


United Kingdom, including Suez 

1,11,39,040 

24,46,709 

>,36,86,749 

Prance 

71,68,138 

1,25,460 

72,83,688 

Other Countries in Europe 

830 

880 

Coast of Africa . . 

4,26,660 


4,26,660 

Red Sea 

17,02,843 


17,02,843 

Aden 

13,43,348 

84, W 

14,28,248 

Arabia 

82,370 

82..S70 

Persian Gulf 

87,68,714 

6,07,635 

42.76,240 

Bourbon 

94,100 

94,100 

Mauritius 

3,92,997 


3,92,997 

Ceylon 

1,11,70,360 

0, 26,620 

1,21,06,980 

Australia . . ... 

76,92,8i8 

6,17,180 

83,09,618 

Singapore 

1,05,36,391 

6,19,526 

1,10,66,917 

Penang and Malacca 

China— 

3,42,017 

3,798 

3,46.816 

Hong-Kong 

4.38,68,929 

44,45,666 

4,83,14,495 

Other Ports of . . ... 

Siam 

'*3,25,48,274 

30,24,520 

8,04,67,794 

76,085 

660 

75,748 

Other Countries ... 

22,660 

9,000 

1 31,660 

Total... 

13,2.1.69,044 

1,36,11.464 

11,60,8<1,.'>O8 


S 3 
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Jiriflsh India. 


KXPUitTS. 


The new Of- 
ficial Year 
1866-67 (11 
Mouths.) 

1 April 
1867. 1 

1 2 Months, 
ended .30ih 
April 1807. 


68,21,775 

3,50,598 

I 

i 

68,34, 77.'> 
3,60,598 


United Kingdom, including Suo« 
Prance 

Coast of Africa . . 

[Red Sea 

Aden 

\rabia 

Persian Gulf 

vlamritiua 

Jeylon 

Vustralia 

Singapore 

Ponanfi and Malacca 
OLina- 

Hong-Kong . . 

Other Ports of 
[Other Countries ... 


1 ,64,000 

86 , 

6,000 

9,820 

SiO 


1,64,000 


36,900 

5,000 


9,820 

840 


Total ... 

73,91.188 

1 73,91,4;)3 


SiLVRR, 




United Kingdom, including Suez 
l<’ranco 

)the?; Countries in Eurfipe 
'oast of Africa . . 

f Private 
'( Governmeiifc 

8(),15,146 

45,09,186 

4,0lX 

.Si>.19,140 

45,09.185 





5, (KM) 


5.000 

led Sea 

Vden 

Vrabia 

(Private 
'( Government 

2, 93,. 500 
52.350 
6,000 


2, 9:!, 500 
.52.350 
6,000 

Persian Gvilf 

llouilion 

t i’rivate 
\ Government 

10,21,073 

2,60,000 

43.500 

]0,64,.5r;4 

2,60,000 

Mauritius 



.500 

500 

’ey Ion 


i 73,31.500 

3,50.000 

76, 81, .500 

■lingapore 

(Private 

1 3, 11, .389 

13,020 

3,21,409 

) Government 

25.996 

2.5,996 

Penang and Malacca 

Ihina - 

(’Private ..I 

1 Government 

2H,r.25 

4,600 

5>>0 

... 

1 31,126 

4,500 

Hong-Kong 

Other Port.s of 


22,000 


1 22,000 

Siam 


20,400 


1 20,400 

)ther Countrie.s 

( Private 
’( Government 

12,010! 

6,(K)0'' 

12,040 

6,000 

Total 


1,69,23,598 

4,16,620 

1,73,40,218 


•' Gni.n AND Sii.VKK. 


wuJUd Ifinyaom, uielmiing bue^ 
Prance 

.)ther Countries in Europe 
Juast of Africa ... 
led Sea 
Aden 
Vrabia 

Persian Gulf 

Bourbon 

Vfauritius 

Jeylou 

Australia 

Singapore 

Penang and Malacca 
China— 

Hong'Kong . . 

Other Ports of 
Siam 

Other Countries . . 

Total 



1,43,49,1(10 

3,60,598 

4,000 

1,43,53,100 

3,50,598 


MOO 

2,93,500 

57,860 


5,'()00 

2,93,500 

57,350 


12,8l’,07.3 

43,500 

1.3, 24, '573 

;; 

71,95,500 

500 

3,50,000 

"600 

78,45,500 


3,74’285: 

38,0251 

13,020 

1 6,600 

3,87,30.5 

43,625 


9,320 

22,840 

20,400 

18,040 

1 

9,320 

22,810 

20,400 

18,040 


2,43.15,031' 

' 4,16,620' 

2,47;n,6.5l 



FRim Sea-borse Import Trade of British Ijtdia with Foreign or External Ports. 


Free Sea-Borne 


« a> ^ 

s' o QO fo wT oT ci S) S 3 

h l-CB o SJ tfl 0 ‘ 
•f ^ 't s' 9 a ^ H : 

‘i »0 (M <£> ^ 13 C 


»o » o o 'Tt* 05 CM I " 
QC)l-«C> 05 ®l'«SCQpuj 
^<£>eC! 0 $^ 05 ^»r 5 
c-f lif d > fc iff 

«0 01^0 O O r- -H (M ^ 

to di '>r 


= ICS -TO 03 I 

® O I' -H M ^ ^ 

o CO »f? ro ?o crT CO »o' c 


?i cN M 3 

'T O OMft C5 »6 05 01 
oaoC 5 co' 0 >'-';o»ni-i 


eo'oo w C: 1 r* 05 C5 


: 01 o oi ® •o ?o oi fo 
■ 't X I- »o oT -T - h" 05 " 
o 'o 05 CO 01 ro o »o 


?;!?;?? , i 

I^r-.IC 00 , 


>J 

w||||'£. 35^2 


Total of Articles free of Duty ...1.2, 89, 18,951 2, 47, 97, 3152, 38,69,457(2,39.69, 228:3, 04, 59, 8022, 73, 9G,068;3, 28, 68, 543 2,21,81,843 



Free Sea-Borne Export Trade of British India with Foreign or External Port& 
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liritish 



14,69,83,940 18,39,49^72 21,64,99,274 32,81,14.414j 48,99,31,140 49,74,34,147! 48,01,16,388^ 32,61,22,1 



Tree Sea-Borne Export Trade op British India with Foreign or External Ports. 


Fru ^eorB^rm Exporti. 
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Total Vtdae oj British Imports and Exports, 


Tlie total value of tlie Imports and Exports (irK^luding Treasure) 
of Britisli India, by Sea, from and to Foreign Countries, in each 
of the Years ended 30th April was : — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 

Total 


.£ 

£ 

£ 

1841 

10,202,103 

13,822,070 

24,0:!4,2(!3 

1842 

0,620,001 

14,340,294 

23,970,195 

1843 

11,046,804 

13,767,621 

24,814,515 

1844 

13,612,476 

17,000,554 

31,612,030 

1845 

14,506,537 

17,607,052 

32,203,580 

1846 

11,583,438 

17,844,702 

20,428,140 

1847 

11,836,587 

16,060,307 

27,905,804 

1848 

10,571,008 

14,738,435 

25,309,443 

1849 

12,549,307 

18,628,244 

31, 177, ,551 

1850 

13,696,606 

18,283,543 

31,980,239 

1851 

15,370,508 

18,705,439 

34,076,037 

1852 

17,202,540 

20,708,342 

38,090,891 

1853 

16,902,240 

21,519,863 

38,422,103 

1854 

15,994,615 

20,778,435 

36,77,3,0,50 

1855 

14,770,927 

20,191,255 

34,96,5,182 

1856 

25.244,782 

23,639,435 

48,884,217 

1857 

28,608,284 

20,591,877 

.5.5,200,161 

1858 

31,003065 

28,278,474 

•59,371,539 

1850 

34,545,650 

30,532,298 

6.5,077,948 

1860 

40,622,103 

28,889,210 

69,511,^13 

18(51 ! 

34,170,793 

34,090,154 

68,260,947 

1862 ^ 

37,272,417 

37,000,397 

74,272,814 

1863 

43,141,351 

48,970,785 

92,112,136 

1864 

50,108,171 

66,895,884 

117,004,00.5 

1865 

40,514,275 

69,471,701 

118,986,060 

1866 

20,515,426 

62,501,301 

92,106,727 

1867 

30,630,282 

47,729,612 

78,308,894 



Emigration. 
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Govern- 
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Bntish India. 


Coaf^tinsr Trade. 


Toial hi'poTts in the hvdve months ended ^{)th April 1867. 


Wliciice Imported. 


, rkinf^al 

i: I ,, Hoiiibay 

’S i „ MjmIvus 

^ \ „ liritish nurmah 

Total 

f'From Bon gal 
j ,, Boriikiy 
£■{ .. Bind 

3 I ,, Madras 

„ British Burmah 

Total 

[Total of Privato and Oovernmcnt 


, /From Bcnf^al 
a. \ ,, Bombay 

I ,, Sind 
V \ ,, Madras 

„ British Burmah 

Totiil 

, /From Bengal 
j „ Bombay 


;; 


Sind 
Madi’iia 

British Burmah 


Total 

Total of Privato and Govornmont 


|i (■' From Bengal 
:• I »> Bombay 
Sind 
Madras 

British Burmah 


f 1 I 


Total 


Into 

Total. 

Bengal. 

Bomljay, 

Sind. 

dadra.s.| 

British 

Junnah. 

Golt>. 

Riipcos, 

1,50,7()() 

84,!5o6 

1,75,510 

Rupec-sJ 

59,480^ 

1,18,026' 

1,34,601 

Rupees. 

2,71,467 

i 

Rupees. 
5,03,1 6r»| 
3,10,146 

Rupees.' 

5,64,561 

Rupees. 

11,26,306 

7,32,313 

1,18.020 

2,19.101 

1.75,510 

4,10,710 

3.12,107; 2,71,467 

8,12,311 5,64,561 

23,71,156 

1,00,000 



... 


1,00,066 

l,00,f)(K) 

... 




1,00,000 

6,10,710 

3,12,107 

2,71,467 

8,12,311 

5,64,661 

24,71,166 

Silver, 

29,27,218 

61,85,300 

36,08,0*2 

1,16,100 

..24,20,259 

7,41,471 

10,81,300| 

21,41,100 

42,41,504 

6,500 

1,78,850 

70,10,612 

9,29,156 

92,79,712 

95,88,978 

7,47.971 

81,95,760 

87,84,892 

1,37,30,557 

19,38,871 24,20,269 

65,68,954 

79,48,662 

3,15,97,30.3 

14,00,000 

6,60,000 

6,00,000 

25,16,000 

ir 

20,03,946 

22,06 

20,03,946 

25.1.5.000 
6,(X),000 

14.22.000 
6,50,000 

20,60,000 ; 6,00.000'25,15,000 

20,03,946 

1 23,000i 70.90,946 

1,47,70,657 1 24,38,871 40,36,268 

85,73,906 

|79,70,002;3,86,88,249 

Total or Gold and Silver. 

30,77,916 

76,69,80C 

45,33,562 

1,75,68( 

13,59,49' 
12,15, 90J 

52,06,726 

! 46,60,21] 
45,51 ,65( 
6,606 

1,76,8^ 

76,84,073 1,24,09,864 
... 11,28,36,291 
..i 13,66,907 
9,61,160; 08,30,861 
...| 47,10,402 

1,53,81,207 

27,50,97f 

52,06,726 

93,85,21] 

85,»6,223|4,11,69,405 





Coastiaff 


Kk 

Total Exi)orts in 

the twelve vwnths endea 

mhA2>ril 1607. 


Fhom 


j 

Whither Exported. 






Bengal. Bombav. 

Sind. 

Madi-a.s, 

British | 



1 


Burmah. | 


- Golo. 


Rupees. Rupees. 

ilupocs 

Rui)ccs. 

Rupees. Bujh'os. 

. ^To Benfial 

72,2.56 


1,87,295 

3,74,755 

.£ 1 „ Bemdiay 

66,580 

1,46,23( 

1,14,51; 

. . 3,27,349 

„ Hind 

3,36.22- 



... 3,3.'), 224 

C ,, Madras 

5,19,850 4,46,585 



14,000 9,81,035 

V „ Brlti.sh Bunuali 

8,78,602 


3S,55( 

.. 9.12,212 

Total 

14,65,092 8,64,064 

1,46,256 

2,85,3.58 

3,89,355 31,40,125 

^To Beiififal 





• I „ Bombay 





l-l „ Hhui 





O 1 „ Madras 





„ British Burmah 





Tidal 




... 

Total of Private and Govt. .. 

1-4,65,092 8,64,064 

1.46,256 

2,85,358 

3,89,355 31,40,125 


4 

SiLVBB. 

. ^To Bengal 

... 30,89,180 


01,34,432 

30,34,392 1,28,58.004 

.3 ,, Bombay 

12,000 

18,78,013 

8,-49,019 

... 27 , 39,032 

^■1 „ Sind 

. 24,00,270 



. 24,00,270 

I „ Madras 

18,72,29.3 63,74,140 

18,4()0 


58,241 83,23,074 

1, „ British Burmah 

1,01, 25, 100 


19,88,100 

.. 1 , 21 , 1 : 1,200 

Total 

1,20,09,453 1,18,6.3,590 

18,90,413 

89,71,651 

10,92,03.3 3,84,33,040 

/To Bengal 



35,00,000 

9,76,000 44,76,000 

^ I ,, Bombay 

... 

5,00,003 


... 5,00,(M)0 

> j Sind 

... 10,15,000 

... 

... 

10,16,000 

O 1 5j Madras .. 

14,03,946 



1,25,000 15,28,946 

„ British Burmah 

2,60,000 

•• 


2,00,000 

Total 

16,63,946 10,16.0(X> 

6,00,000 

35,00,000 

11,01,0(K)| 77,79,946 

Total of Private and Govt. 

1,30,73,3091,28,78,690 

23,96^413 

1,24,71,661 

17, 93, 633 j4, 02, 13,580 


Total of Gold and Silver. 

^To Bengal 

.J 31.61,485 


97,71,727j'49,85,147| 1 ,79,1 H,. 309 ! 

'g 5 j „ Bouibuy 

78,680 . . 

5,24,269 

9,03,532 

.. ;t6.f;o,38i 

^ » yii‘d 

. . .37,60,494 



... 37, .50, 494 

1 „ Madras 

37,96,089 68,20,726 

18,400 


1,97,841 1,08,33,06.5 

rt 1, „ British Burmah .. 1 

,12,63,822 

-1 

20,21,050 

.. l,32,8r-»,472 

I ■ Total 1 

,61,38,49ljl,.37,32,66425,42,669 1,2fc50,909|r 

1,82, 988:4,93, 53, 711 ! 

T2 
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' Ks. I Rs- » Rs. Rs. 

1’otftl Value of Ini poi’ts of Treasure ...' 29,38,733 I 11,54,719 • 1,01,51.232 43,39,327 

Ditto of Exports of ditto ...' 31,02,209 9,92^,739 1 1,72,14,519 55,71,238 
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CHAPTER V. 

WE ADMlNimilA TIDE OF CIVIL JUmCE: 

lit*fP^8iraAioti, 

Since tbc ycat' 184*2 tlic Goverimu'iit of India had been occii-: 
pied with the iniprovtaneut of the law of lU'gistratioTi. An “ A(*t 
lo provide for the Registration of Assurances” was finally passed 
as Act XVT. of 1804, was amended in 1805 and finally amende*! 
and consolidated as Act XX. of 1800. Under tliis Act no instrument 
in writing affecting immoveable property to the extent of one 
liuiidr(}(l Rupees, or upwards, and no written lease of immovc'abhi 
property foi' any period exceeding one year, can be received in 
evi(lencc in any (fivdl proceeding, or be acted on by any public 
Officer, unless registered. Provision is made for the registration 
of wills and WTitten a.uthorities to adopt, and of all writbm in- 
struments whether conceyiing moveable or immoveable proper- 
ty, l)ut the registration of such documents is not compulsory, 
A. special effect is given to the registration of bonds and other 
written obligations for the payment of money. Tie.' amount se- 
cured by such an instrument wdien <luly registered may b(‘ reco- 
vered without tbo institution of a. .suit, the registered security 
being enforced as a decree of a Civil Court. 

Madras . — The chicT feature in tlic working of tlie. A('t was 
tlu^ d(', crease iu voluntarily registered det^ds. The 'Registraj's 
ivore up to M.areh 18(>7 remunerated by a. commission on the 
fees collected at the rate of 25 per cent, up to Rs. 000 and at 10 
per cent, on all sum.s above that. Fixed sala,ric.*s have now been 
substituted ranging from Rs. 75 to 150. Tw'enty-three Sub-re-, 
gistry Offices were abolished for want of work. The R*gis- 
trar General made a tour of inspection during 140 days u) 
which 7 Registry and 81 Sub-Registry Offices were visited. 
The folloAving table gives the working of the Departmeut 
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Mmlrm, 


* 

Registration, 

Number of Registrations. 

3865-66. 
(12 months.) 

1866-67. 

(11 months.) 

Of Instruments relating to im- 
moveable propei'ty ... 

Bonds, Contracts and Miscellane- 
ous Documents 

Decrees affecting immoveable 
property ... 

108,922 

19,911 

10,959 

89,229 

11,196 

13,142 

Total number of Registrations ... 
Collections ... £ 

Expenditure ... £ 

139,792 

15,423 

17,636 

H 

118,567 

24,187 

21,123 


There was uo return of refiisals to register unless an appoa,! 
was preferred. Tlie number of refusals rccordetl dining 1800-07 
was 1,050. Appeals were preferred to the Registrars ii\ 
161 cases, in twenty-five of which the Registrars ordered 
registration, and refused to order it in 180 cases. The actual 
number of instrumeuits registered under the orders of the Re- 
gistrars was 20, and under the orders of the Courts ,97- The 
number of sealed covers deposited was 38, of these 37 purported 
to contain Wills, and one an authority to adopt. The number 
of such deeds presented open was 71, of which all but^ie were 
Wills. The registration of this class of instruments is chiefly 
confined to the Tamil Districts. The number of instruments 
specially registered was 7,964?, against 12,715 in the previous 
year. The decrease is attributable to the enhanced cost of spe- 
cial registration in the case of instruments of small value. The 
number of instruments presented for registration in a language 
not understood by the Registering Officer and accompanied by 
translations was 106. The number of registrations on payment 
of a penalty was 236, The number of special Powers of Attor-^ 
ney attested during the year was 1,484?, and of general powers 
474. There were 1,478 attendances at private residences by the 
Registmrs and Sub-Registrars in person, and 190 by persons 
deputed under a Commission. The number of searches was 
638, and of copies and extracts granted 1,479. The General Re- 
gistry Office and the Mofussil Registry Offices wore but little 
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resorted to for the purposes of search. Sixty memoranda of 
decrees affecting registered instruments weie received from the 
Courts. Some instruments were declared invalid, but no case 
had yet occurred of a registered instrument being declared a for- 
gery. 

Bombay . — There is no return except of the Bombay Small Cause 
Court, of which it is remarked that the number of applications for 
the summary enforcement of obligations specially registered was 
239, being 214 in excess of the preceding year. 

Bengal . — The Act commenced with tlie 11 months which consti- 
tute the officid year. The number of deeds registered was 106,787, 
against 98,183 which represents eleven-twelfths of the number 
registered in 1805-00. Of these registrations 92,370 were com- 
pulsory, and 74,411 optional with the parties concerned ; and of 
the optional registrations a.gaiii 45,215 w^ere of instruments affect- 
ing immoveable property, and 29,190 of simjdc money bonds or 
oth(T personal contracts, ^.fhe aggregate receipts of the depart- 
ment amounted to ii29,310, and the aggi’egate expenditure to 
£20,712, wliich loft a surplus of £8,598. The receipts were the 
greatest in Calcutta, and tlie Patna, Bhaugulpore, and Rajshahye 
l)ivisions ; and they were the least, as compared with the work 
performed, in the Chittagong and Cuttack Divisions. 

N. W. Frovmais . — The new Act made no change in the per- 
sonnel of the Registrars, wlio were usually the District Judges 
with senior Uncovenanted Judicial Officers, Cantonment Magis- 
trates and in some cases TehsoelJars as Sub-Registrars. The 
total number Registrations was 1,43,934 of which 1,21,740 paid 
fees in 180G-C7 against 1,20,012, of which 1,09,095 paid fees in 
the previous year. The fees realized in 1800-07 amounted to 
Rs. 2,48,088, or an average of little more than Rs. 2, being 
Rs. 82,040 more than in 1805. The details of the principal 
classes of deeds are as follows : — 



1805-00. 
(12 months.) 

1866-67. 

(11 months.) 

Of Instruments affecting move- 
able property compulsory 

41,340 

. 50,258 

Ditto. ditto Optional 

22,914 

20,947 

Bonds and Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments 

42,975 

41,7D> 

Wills 

j 114 

150 

Special Instruments ... 

1 1,020 

— 

1 10,274 
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Punjab . — The following Comparative statement shews the ex - 
tent to which the practice of registration has increased during 
tlie last two years :~ 


Number Registered. j 

1805. 

1800. 

Deeds of sale or gift, 

12,701 

14,121 

Deeds of mortgage on land, &c. 

15,245 

18,430 

Leases and convc^yaiices for temporary 
transfers of r(^al property, ... 

s.so 

IKi 

500 

Wills, 

00 

Authority to adojn;, 

SI 

33 

Contracts, 

1,970 

2,288 

Obligations for payment of money, 

21,524 

25,524i 

Betrothal and the like, 

129 

180 

Total ...j 

52,112j' 

01,202 

Amount of fees received, .... Bs.) 

41,8SSJ 

50,570 


Oudh-r-Th(i progress of registratioii was gradual but satisfac- 
tory. The total number of deeds registered was 70,469 against 
71,100 in 1805. The fees increased rather more than pro- 
portionally. There was a falling off in the registration of obliga- 
tions for the paymeiit of money, the result probably of bad hai- 
vests, and high prices. 


Kind of Deed. 

18(>5. 

1866. 

Deeds of sale or gift of teal pi-operty, 

4,237 

4,343 

Deeds of mortgage in do. 

10,823 

12,100 

Leases and conveyances for temporary ) 
transfer of real property, ... j 

1,064 

1,144 

A grionltural leases, 

905 

778 

Wills, 

‘let 

89 

Autliority to adopt, 

03 

50 

Betrothals &c., 

142 

113 

Contracts and sales of moteable ])roperty, 

2,815 

3,003 ■ 

Obligations for the jiayment of money, 

28,421 

26,207 

Receijits for moneys ... 

1,502 

2,197 

Other Documents, 

20,910 

26,445 

Total, 

71,106 

76,469 

Amount of fees, R.s. 

36,501 

40,153 
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The increase in tlie number uf deeds of mortgage was owing 
to the progress of the settlement operations. 

Central Provinces. There arc no returns. 

BrilisJt Ihtrniah, TJiere are no returns. 

Ikrar. There are no returns. 

Mysore . — Tlie Registration Act was introduced in May 1806 
and was scarcely in full operation. The total niiinhor of docu- 
ments registered was 7,308, of wliich ,003 related to monetary ob- 
ligations ; oOo to personal contracts, o4 were recc?ij)ts and quit- 
tances, 121 leases, 0,047 deeds of conveyance and 18 wills or 
autliorit ies for adoption. The fees amounted to Rs. ,0,730 and 
the expenditure was Rs. 11,018 being an excess of expenditure 
over receipts of Rs. 1,882. There, wore 9o Registry Ottices, in- 
cluding tlie General Registry Office at Bangalore. 

Coory . — Tlie total number of instruments registered was 793 
against 181 in lS6o. The n'ceipts fj-orn foes wercRs. 1,340 against 
Rs. 270. Only oiuj Will w’ms dej.)osited for safe custody. The total 
cost of cstablislimeiits for registration was Rs. 1,42.0, being Rs. 80 
in cxc()ss of the receipts. The want of publicity given to the 
introduction ol’ the A.ct resti’icted its operations. 

The Civil Couris. 

M.VDIIAS. — There remained 02,o0.0 Orly Inal suits from 18(h> ; 
1,89,091 were instituted in 1800 ; and 1,919 were remamhd or 
re-admitted. The total nurnlKT during the year wtis, 2,o4,ll9, 
against 2,52,093 in 18(i5. These 2,54,119 suits came before the 
following Courts : — 


Paucliaycts 

... 089 

Village Moon si ffs 

... 51,747 

District Mooiisiffi 

...101,241 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts ... 

... 1,871 

Principal Sudder Ameeus 

... 4,259 

Assistant Agents 

47 

Civil Judges and Agents 

... 1,805 

Judges of Small Cause Courts 

... 32,400 

2,54,119 


Of the whole 78 per cent., or 1,89,992 suits, were dispo.sed of by 
the following agency leaving 03,053 undecided at tlie close of the 


eiir 


VuL. Xil., Cart 1, 

* U 
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Madra*. 


Courts of Judicature. 

Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small 

Causes. 

Pancliayets 

530 


Village MoonsilTs 

40,132 


District Moonsiffs 

4C,770 

6e,10!S 

Madras Court of Small Causes 


20,096 

Cautoiimeiit Small Cause Courts 


1,806 

Principal Sutldcr Aineens ... ... 

1,149 

1,864 

Assistant Agents .. ... ... 

39 

• •• * • . 

Civil Judges and Agents - 

480 

496 

Judges of Small Cause Courts 


10,250 

; ho. as Principal Sudder Ameens ... 

j 271 


Total 

89,371 

1,00,621 
^ 


1,89,992 1 


The decisions in these cases including those pending from 18(55 
were in the aggregate. 


Decided on merits 

1.03,618 

1.09.128 

Dismissed on default 

14,400 

13.7*28 

Adjusted or witlidiiivvn 

Otherwise disposed of (not including suits 

47,348 

43,747 

merely transferred) 

4.025 

3.293 

Pending 

62,321 

62,844 


Suits remained on the files of the Lower Courts on an average from 
11 days ill the Cantonment Small Cause Courts to 2 years, 7 
months and 20 days in ordinary suits in the Assistant Agents’ 
Courts. The suits instituted during the year were of the fol- 


lowing character : — 


Description of Suit 

1865. 

1866, 

Connected with land revenue 

Otherwise connected with land ... 

For houses or other fixed property 

Connected with debts and wages, &c. 

Do. do. caste, religion, <fcc.... 

Do. do; Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c. 

Total 

5,646 

13,395 

5,192 

1,41,156 

458 

2,282 

.6,776 

13,583 

5,530 

1,41,070 

416 

2,126 

1,68,129 

l,68,.50a 





The Civil Courts. 
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The following table exhibits the working of the High Court 
in its Original Jurisdiction : — 



There wore pending before the Higli Court 48 regular and 
273 special aj)p(5aLs, and ,94 regular and 5GG special appeals 
were I'cceived in 18(iG, nuiking a total of 142 regular and 83!) 
special appeals. Of these 94 were regular and 248 special from 
Civil Judges, 317 regular and 318 special from Principal Sudder 
Ameens, (j.l regukir appeals from Collectors and 9,530 regular 
from District Moonsiffs. The appeals were thus disposed of : — 


Decrees confirmed 

Regular. 

G8 

Special. 

530 

Do. amended 

7 

10 

Do. reversed 

20 

48 

Suits remanded 

14 

18 

Appeals ilismisscd adjusted or 

Avithdrawn ... 

28 

Do. otherwise disposed of 

2 

2G 


There Avere thus disposed of 111 E-egular and G GO special ap- 
peals ; 31 regular and 179 special appeals remained on the files. 
The average duration of appeals was 3 months and 1 day. 
In 32G Civil Petitions before the High Court the orders and 
Avere confirmed in 193 instances reversed in 49 ; 2G Avere dismiss- 
ed on default, 2 remanded and I otlierAvise disposed of leaving 55 
pending. In 215 Criminal Petitions, 1 39 were dismissed, without 
i:>erusal of record, in 2G the sentences were confirmed, in 7 amend- 
ed, in 19 reversed ; and 5 Avero otherwise disposed of, 1 Avitli- 
out perusal. 

The total value of suits stood thus : — 

U2 
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Bomhay, 



18G5. 

1866. 

Before the High Court, Appellate Side ... 

14,01,125 

18,.37,051) 

Do. otlior Courts — Original 

i 150,22,438 

174,84,07 lb 

Do. do. Appeal 

! 15,08,287 

20,19,733! 

i 

Total 

179,31,850 

213,41,408 


BoMr*AY. — Tlio number of original suits insiitubM] in tlie High 
Court was 1,017. Tliero Avero also o7 appeals from Division 
Courts, of wliidi 30 were (lis])osiHl of. Of the Avliole, 7-(S 
cases Averc decided,, <S24 dismissed; 1,210 motions Avere made 
and 2,031 orders Avm'o giv<m in (/liambers. There 32 Ecc^le- 
siastical, 29 Eeputy and 342 Ijisolvimey jnotions. Of applica- 
tions for })robate and adminisi, ration D)3 wc.'.re Ecclesiastical 
ami 474 Insolvency. Tlnu’e Avere IJ Ecclesiastical, 17 E<piity and 
287 Insolvency causes. Tliere AV(u-e also 2 s])ecial causes from the 
FSn\all Cause Courts both of Avhicb av(;v<; disposed of. 


Appellate Jurisdiction. 

1865-66. 

rend- 

iiig. 

18GG-G7. 

Pend- 

ing 

BeguJar Appeals 

30 

12 

51 

21 

Special „ 

1,009 

322 

1,05G 

17 

Ap|)lications for AdiuijNsion of Sped 

1 




cial Ajipi’uls ... ...' 

1,01G 

17 

923 

29 

Misccllaueous Apjdic.ations Cranted 

1,11!) 


1,447 


,, „ llcjvekid 

191 


199 



llcgiOallon Dislrirt (^:niris. — TIhto wore employed in those 
courts 10 dudgos, ] Joint Judge, 10 Assistant Judges, 9 Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameens, 8 Sudder Amoeiis, 70 Moonsiffs and 744 
Pleaders. The Joint Judge Avas at Ilutnagherry, Avhere the ar- 
rears Averc very ImaA^y. Tlie suits pending from the previous 
year avcvc 4(),o 211. The number instituted was 123,325, making 
a total of 103,854. The numVr of decisions Avas 138,852, leaving 
25,002 suits pending. Of the suits decided, 11,991 were for 
land, and tliQ remainder concerning debts, Avages, &c. There 
were 114,715 of tlie decided vsuits cognisable by Conrts of Small 
Causes. The .average time the suits pended was 5 months and 
4 da vs. 
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Sindh . — TliC Sindli Courts’ Act was nssiiott^d to by tlie Go- 
vernor General on 2nd June. Tlio pundy judicial functions 
hitherto exercised by the Coininissioner in Si in lb were abolished. 
The Judges of the Subordinate Courts weiv a pj Hunted l>y hirnand 
the inode of executing decrees against ci'rlain [irivileged Sirdars 
was left to his prescj-iption. The iiuiuber of suits on ilie 
files was 10,1 against 11,0-^ and tlie number (buhled 
0,0-0 ; against 10,024 Of the suits (bn-ided (i,o()4 were for 
Plaintifis and tbe rest for Dedendants. d’be Aalue of tlie suits 
was Its. 8,00,547, against Its. 5,00,770. The number ol‘ appeals in 
Sindh was 847, and tbe numlier decided 247, leaving ti balance 
of 100 appeals. Th(‘- number of appeals in iSOo-OO was 408, 
and the nuiab(W decided 814. Tlie value of appeals was Rs. 
15,304, against Rs. 29,151. Tbe number of appeals iu tbe Sud- 
dcr Coui't was 54, and tlu‘ number decidcid was only 9 and tbe 
duration of each was 291] days against 55J in the jirevious year, 
a lengtli due to tlu^ fact that the Suddor (.hurt hail not gone on 
circuit since 1805. 

Aden . — The numi>er oi“ suits was 2,208 against 2,474 ami 
the awards 47,277. 


Small (Jajisv Vniirf.s . — The following table gives tbe workings 
of the IJomhay court : — 


Yuar. 

X' 

^-6 

'A 

Ainomii lili- 

pik'il. 

Foev 

e. Ilic m- 
(lii efoo 
vconuciit, 

! 

f 

'A 

rcc"'i\ 
(-■(1 ii) l'hki 
( ic'-ri'.'fl ;iTi 
(;uii.pi'iijai x'-i. 

I Ainoiirtt^pfiid 
to Sniioi's 
■■■i in Ca,si.!,s iio 

1 crocil anil 
. ( ouipruiiucj" 

, (III. 



Cs. 

i lis. 


U,s. 

'~Tu. 

infiS-'H’), 

22,;h]2 

2r.,(}4,02(i 

1 


1 

1 


; 4,s;i,2(t7 

1 

l86C-'i7 

22,4;?3 

: 27,28,s);j 

L 

2,cr>,or.i 

14,171) 

j f', 07. 704 

! c,o],7;i;i 


The entire expenses am()unte<l to Rs. 1 ,53,725 and de.ducting 
the net receipts, Rs, 2,05,951 llnu'e is a surplus of Rs. 1,12,220. 
The num])er of siiit-s instituted for sums over Rs, 500 was 1,212 
against 1,154, and in 148 of such suits the claims were in (‘xcess f)f 
Ks. 1,000, the excess being abandoned. The excess abandoned in 
all the suits amounted to Rs. 31,982. ^J’liere wi'K^ filed in tbe 
4 Courts of Poona, Abmednuggar, Belgaum and Alimedabad 
12,598 suits, which, with 1,388 pending from the pnivions year, 
makes the tj^tal 13,980. The number disposed of was 13,300, 
leaving 080 on the files at the close of the year. Of the suits dis- 
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posed of, 11,158 were for amounts below R-s. 100, and 2,148 for 
amounts from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. The average cost of each 
suit was Rs. 8-2, and the average duration of the suits was 24 
days. The receipts wore Rs. 92,040, and the baiauce, after 
defraying the cost of maintaining the Courts, was Rs. 3(),955, The 
receipts exceeded the cost in 3 Courts, Po(jna, Ahmednuggur, 
and AlmiecJabad. The Court at BeJgaum had a deheit of Rs. 
5,337. A Small Cause Court at Poona supplanted 4 Mooiisiffs* 
Courts, and its roiceipts were more than double its expenditure. 
I'he number of suits in the Small Cause Court Kurrachee was 
1,903 against 2,050*. Tlie number decided was 1,021 againstl,799. 

Bengal. — The suit.s on the orujinal side of the High Court 
were 1 — 
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titioii, and possession of lands was Rs. 77,40,042. On the appei- 
late side the total number of suits was 4,097, of wliicb 400 were 
regular, 3,442 special, and 795 mis(-*ellaiieoiis. d'lie result was : — 

I 1 Appeals. I « I 


j o ^ 

9 . 


1805 

34 

15 

1 

1866 

27 

17 1 
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2,233 17 

1,859 21 
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The amotint of institution fees realized on the appellate side was 
Rs. 2,70,438, against Rs. 3,00,554 of the preceding year. The va- 
lue of the appeals decided amounted to Rs. 1,22, SO, 034, against 
Rs. 2,40,90,350. The working of the court in its Tostaiiieiitary 
and Intestate, Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions is 
seen : — 


Description of Cases. 

1805. 

1806. 

P r obates gran ted . . . 

149 

128 

Letters of Administration 

220 

222 

Admiralty and Vico-Admiralt}’' Suits 

12 

5 

Ecclesiastical Suits 

7 

1 

Marriage Licenses granted 

10 

18 

Miscellaneous orders 

307 

440 

Insolvency oases ... 

120 

100 

Protection orders 

48 

05 

Vesting, hearing, dividend, and other orders 

451 

507 


The amount of the debts set out in the schedules of insol- 
vents in 1800 was Rs. 1,30,57,091 against assets valued at Rs. 
80,50,205, tlie figures being nearly double those of the prccod- 
ing year, though tlic actual number of insolvency cases was 
fewer. 

S'uhorcUvate Courifi . — Tbe number of Small Cause suits insti- 
tuted in the Mofussil Courts was 80,922 against 81,802. In 
addition to these, other cases made the total 141,737 against 
138,019. At the end of the year 24,944 suits were ponding in 
these courts. Of these cases 3,006 original suits and 20,800 ap- 
peals were instituted in the superior District Courts of the Judg- 
es, Additional Judges, and Principal Sudder Ameens, of the re- 
maining cases, 4,728 were instituted in the Courts of Sudder 
Ameens and 112,477 in those of Moonsiffs'. These suits in the 
Subordinate Courts were thus disposed of ; — 
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lu Courts of 

Suits Decided on tlioir 
Merits. 

Total Niiiuber of Cases 
Disposed of. 

Original. 

Appeals. 

Total. 

Original. 

CD 

o 

ft 

ftl 

< 

Total. 

/'udij'os ... ...| 

Vincipal SiiLlilcr Amcciw • 

>ii<lder Aniceiis 

doousifis ...| 

jsa 

3, go:) 

4,734 

101,073 

0,3o;5; 0,354 

0,400! 1.3,078 

i 

4, / <)4 

i 

101,073 

1 1 

221 

4,027 

5,338 

115,GH 

^ In 
ft 

10,362j 

l3,S38j 

6,338 

115,011 

Total 

109,fi25 

1 1 

IS-S-Tl' 128,459 12f.,197' 

ill 

10,07‘2 

145,169 


Tlie total n\nril)er of suits decided in favour of tlio plaintiff was 
79,179 a.gaiiist 81,010 and 29,008 against 27,043 in fiwour of 
dotendaut. In the average duration of suits an improvement is 
seen in every grade of court, but the lowest. 


1 n Courts of 

1 803. 

i 

18GG, 

Months. 

Days. 

Aloiiths. 

Days. 

Judges 

5 

11 

4 

19 

ITiuoipal Sudder A menus 

3 

27 

3 

20 

S udder Ameeiis 

3 

28 

2 

28 

Mooiisifls 

1 

0 

1 

20 


The value of suits decided in 1800 was Rs. 4,17,98,423, against 
Rs. 4,07,19,500 of the preceding year; and the value of suits 
pending was Rs. 1,93,23,927, against Rs. 2,21,10,550. The net 
revenue derived from stamp amounted to Rs. 18,07,152. The 
co.st of the Civil Courts aggregated Rs. 17,41,949, or less by Rs. 
05,203 than the income realized from stamp fees. The out-turn 
of miscellaneous works is given in the following table : — 
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22,033 
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250,551 

113,387 

102,916 

34,248 
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The total number of cases under trial was smaller than in the pre- 
ceding year, but the number }>en(ling was also less, wdiile the 
number decided on trial was somewhat greater. 

The number of suits in the Calmtta Small Cause Court was 

9 51, against 34,071 in lS(>5, being a decrease of 120 cases. The 
amount of property under litigation was Rs. 17,82,378 against Rs. 
18,41,892 and the decrease in the value of property litigated Rs. 
1,09, 01 8. The average ‘number of suits for each day during the 
year was 141 ‘40. The total number of cases set down for hearing 
during the year was 85,185, of which 14,803 were decided in 
favour of plaintiffs, including 7,187 cases tried cx~parfe; 1,488 in 
favour of d(dendants ; and 8,749 "were non-suited. Of the rest, 
10,258 wore compromised, 8,181 were-^stnurk off for non-ap- 
pearance, and 1,()()() were left pending. Of the total num- 
ber of suits instituted 44 were for sums in e.xcess of a thou- 
sand rupees, and 578 others for sums in excess of 500 Rs. In 
one case of the first kind Rs. 5,409 wuu*e abandoned for the pur- 
)>bse of suing ; in 8 others sums from Rs. 700 to 1,000, iu 2 sums 
from Rs, 200 to 500, in 3 more sums from Rs. 100 to 200, and 
in the remaining 85 sums loss than Rs. 100 were abandoned. The 
receipts amounted to Rs. 2,05,228 while the cost was Rs. 1,41,24() 
leaving a balance of Rs. 68,981 against a surplus of Rs. 72,136 
during 1865-66. There were 22 Small Cause Court Judges hold- 
ing their courts in 36 places in the Mofussil. The total number 
of suits instituted in their courts was 39,080, which, with 1,755 
suits of the previous year, made a total of 40,835 cases. Of these 
38,498 were decided, leaving 2,337 suits pending, of which 30 
were pending for a period exceeding six weeks. Of the suits 
20,807, or about 50 per cent, were decided in the presence of 
both parties, 16,395 being in favour of plaintiffs, and 4,412 of 
defendants. Of the former 10,643 suits w-cre decided on confessioiiL 

Vo], xn,, Part I. ' V 
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Korlh Western Provinces. 


North-Western Provinces.— The number of suits instituted 
during the year, whether original suits or appeals aggregated 
243,725, exceeding the returns of the previous year by 28,576. Of 
these there were ins>tituted 78,673 original suits and appeals in the 
ordinary Civil Courts, 16,197 in the Non- Regulation District 
Courts and ll,()5t m the Small Cause Courts. The Miscel- 
laneous cases numbered 137,804. The increase was due to 
operations of the Revenue settlement, the changes in the Cotton 
trade, and the increasing prosperity of the province. Of the above 
suits 8,196' cases remained pending at the close of the year against 
9,278 at the close of ’65. Fifty per cent, of the cases were disposed 
of on their merits, 20 per cent on confession, 13 per cent by adjust- 
ment, 10 per cent, ex-parte, 4 per cent, was struck off on default and 
3* per cent, submitted to arbitration. There were 15,215 Rent cases 
being an increase of 2,685jCases decided by the Revenue authorities 
of wliich 21 per cent, were appealed to the Civil Courts. The 
majority of the C‘a^ses were decided by the Telisocldars, whose 
Courts were populaa-, and,, easy of access. Tlie High Court to as- 
sist holders of decrees in the prosecution of their claims and also 
prevent them from keeping decrees lianging over their debtors 
advised the Subordinate Courts in- awarding interf'st subsequent 
to decree to fix a- lower rate than in ordinary cases and to re- 
duce the expense of execution! The effect of* this was- that out of 
79,492 execution granted 23,286 or 29 per cent, were fully and 
17,313 partially, executed. 

Tn the Judges’Courts the average duration of cases was Smooths 
and !i?3' days. In tlie Pi-incipal Sudder Apieens’ Courts the aver- 
age was 'i months and 23 days, in Sudder Ameens’ 1 month and 
17 days, and in Moonsiffs’ 27 days. A Rent case occupied on an 
average 3 months and 6 days. There were 6 TO persons impri- 
soned for debts aggregating Rs. 1,65,810. The value of stamps 
in the Civil Courts, was Rs. 11,08,971. Salaries and'estab- 
ii.shmeiits, including the High Court, cost altogether Rs. 
13,43,223 ; being a net cost to Government, of Rs. 2,34,252. 
The average value of each suit was Rs. 271 ; the average 
amount of costs, Rs. 30; and the percentage of co.sts to 'value; 
Hs, 11. 
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The High Court. 
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j 

l,813j 
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1,500 

2,537i 

746 575 
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Besides these 15(5 miscellcuioous appeals wore dccid(‘d, and or- 
ders passed on 549 petitions, exclusive of 174 applications for 
^he admission of s^xjcial a])poal. In the Noit- Regulation Pro- 
vinces the works of tlie Civil Courts stood thus; — 
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The position of the Uncovenanted Civil Judges was improved 
The salaries of Principal Sudder Ameens and subordinate Judges 
were raised from Rs. 500 and 300 to lls. 600 and 450 respective^ 
ly a month. 

Small Cause Courts . — The number of suits instituted in the four 
Courts at Agra, Allahabad, Benares, and Dehra Boon was 6,752, 
as compared with 6,210 in 1865. Of the cases instituted, ^802 
were for debts on bond. Of 6,885 cases only 93 were left pending. 
Thirty-three percent, were decided on their merits ; 32 per cent 
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on confession ; and 17 per cent. cx-imtU ; 29 per cent, of tlie 
(leci’ees were fully executed. Tlie average duration of suits in the 
Benares and Allahabad Courts was 7 days ; and in the Dehra 
Doon Court 3 days, but at Agra it was 19 days; owing to the in- 
clusion of Muttra within the jurisdiction of the Court, and 
the arrears in consequence of the Judge’s illness. The income 
from stamps, fines, and fees amounted to Rs. 45,340, and the cost of 
the Courts to Rs. 46,019, being loss to Government of Rs. 673. 
Small Cause Courts were established in 11 Cantonments in 
which 4,343 cases were tried. Of these 1,107 were decided on 
confession, 1,083 on the merits, 843 ex-parte, 689 by adj\istment, 
342 on default, and 159 by arbitration — leaving 120 cases pend- 
ing. The largest number were in Nusecrabad and Meerut. Nearly 
half the suits were for shop debts. 


Punjab. — The chief cliangcs were the establishment of the 
Chief Court with two J udges, one a Barrister, in supersession of 
the (]!ourt of the Judicial Commissioner ; the introduction of the 
Civil Procedure Code and the admission of Pleaders to the Courts. 
The number of suits instituted was 1,65,970 against 144,065 
in 1865. Including casespending from 1865 there were 1,72,461 
cases on the files of the several Courts ; of these all were disposed 
of during the year at an average duration of 18 days but 5,903 
cases. The original Civil suits were disposed of by the following 
agency : — 
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cent. 

32 

Dejmty Commis.sioiiers, .. 

2,302 

1-4 

57 

Assistant do., 

20,648 

12-5 

19 

European Extra Asst. Com rs., 

4,942 

3*0 

40 

Native Extra Asst, Coim-s., 

18,269 

11-0 

121 

Tahsildars, 

63,528 

38-3 

76 

Naib Tahsildars, ... ... .. i 

20,704 

12*5 

31 

Honorary Qivil Judges, .. 

4,071 

24 

8 

J udges of Small Cause Courts, 

24,811 

15‘0 

8 

Judges of Cantonment do., ... . . . * 

6,.509 

3-9 


Total, ... 

1,65,784 

100 


And in the following manner 
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Th4 Punjab. 


Small Cause CWrfA— Adding 336 cases, the balance of la,st 
year, there were 25,087 auits on the files for disposal ; of these 
all but 276 cases were disposed of at the end of the year, at au 
avemge duration varying from 4 to 11 days, or taking all the 
Courts 7 days. 
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The aggregate receipt-s* of the Small’ Cause Courts were Rs, 
1,07,673, but refunds were made to the extent of Rs. 2,559. The 
net income was thus reduced to Rs. 1,05,114, while the expendi- 
ture aggregated Rs- 1,10,346, being an actual net Io.ss of Rs. 5,232/ 

The Cantonment Small Cause Courts, 8 in number, dispos- 
ed of 6,509 cases, of which 41 per cent, were decided on confes- 
sion, 12 per cent, adjusted, and- 9 per rent, decided ex-part e. 
The total value of suits in all the Civil Courts was Rs. 87,60,393, 
and the average value of each suit Rs. 52. The total costs of suits 
amounted to lls. 8,32,194, or 9’5 ]^er cent, on total value litigat- 
ed. The average cost of each suit was Rs. 4-6. Of 9,686 ap- 
peals for disposal in the Deputy Comriiissmiers' Courts, all were 
disposed of but 56(), the duration varying from 4 to 141 days 
the average being 24 days. Apjwials to Commissioners increased 
from 0,559 in 1805 to 7,041. Their average duration was 59 
days against 43 days in 1 8()5. The pending Hie increased from 
1,042 to 1,397 cases. There wero 6,054 appeals disposed , of, 
of which 959 were summarily riijected ; in 3,865 the decisions 
were conHnned ; in 528 the dc.'cisious were reversed, in 349 cases 
they wore modified, and 953 cases were remanded. 

The Chief Court — There were 1,554 civil apjxjals preferred to 
the Judicial Commissioner and Chief Court against 645, the in- 
cu'oasc being duo to land suits which were formerly heard by 
the Financial Commissioner. The cases were thus disposed of : — 
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There were 85,974 miscellaneous cases instituted which add- 
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ed to 6,408 cases remaining from the previous year gave 92,382 
cases for disposal; of these 72,151 were applications for execu- 
tion of decr^s, and 672 applications for leave to sue inform^ 
pauperU: While 88,939 decrees were granted during the year, 
the number of applkations made to the Court for execution was 
66,344. In all, 66,146 applications were disposed of, of which in 
30,937 cases the decrees were executed ; in 17,813 cases the de- 
crees were executed in part ; and in 17,044 cases no pai‘t of the 
decree was executed^ The total amount realized during the year 
in execution of decrees was Rs. 15,70,501, of the aggregate value 
of decrees put in execution ; of the total sum realized, Rs. 
5,88,378 was paid voluntarily into Court before application Rs, 
7,69,365 was paid after attachment, but before sale ; Rs. 2,12,758 
was realized by actual sale of goods ; 484 persons were imprison- 
ed, but 45 for a pc^riod longer than 3 months. 


OUDH. — The numbers for 1865 and 1836 were : — 


Year. 

Cases. 

Disposed of 

Disposed of in 



on trial. 

other ways. 

1865 

... 23,009 

8,974 

13,091 

1866 

... 25,519 

10,476 

14,532 

The total 

value of suits 

was Rs. 35,53,093 i 

against R^ . 42,73,11 


in 1865 ; the average value of each suit being Rs. 168 against Rs. 
227. The suits were thus disposed of : — 
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25,008 


leaving 511 ci^es pending. The proportion decided on trial 
was about 40 per cent. The average duration of suits was 21 
days the same as the former year. There was an increase of 
appeals in the Courts of Deputy Commissioners, , a slight de- 
crease in those of Commissioners, and a large increase in that 
of the J udicial Commissioner. The numbers were : — 



1865. 

1866. 

Deputy Commissioners, 
Commissionei's, 

... 1244 

1329 

... 245 

242 

Judicial Commissioner, 

... 120 

270 


The result of tlie appeals i.s .shown in the following Statement : — 
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The Cenlnxl Provinm, 


Hmall CaKfto (^oiirtfi . — During llie year a ( \>urt \vn/« opened 
ill Lucknow, with decided success. The average (FuratioH of a 
suit in the Lucknow (N)urt was 12 days, in tlie Lucknow Chn- 
tonnunit Court S diiys, and in the Fyzabad Caiitoimieiit C'Ourt II 
days. The work doin'- was as follows : — 


Court. 

Institut- 

ed. 

Disposed 

ut‘. 

Ponding. 

Lucknow (J1 tv, 

8,81 5 

8,290 

25 

„ CWitonnient, 

591 

‘ 588 

8 

Fyzabad ditto, 

j 

200 

20G 



Cknthal Luovjnces, — Litigation iju’reased in a greatiT ratio 
even tluin during the ])rec.e( ling year. 'ITe nunilier of o/'vV/v'n^// 
suits was 40,250 involviTig jirojicrty to tlie ajnoiint of Rs. 
48,70,975 against 89,18(8 suits in 18()5 valued at Rs. 81,24,495, 
The avt'rage value of (5ach suit was Rs. 110, against Rs. 77. 
The proportion of increase in the se\ eral classes of suits was as 
follows : — 


lihstitutecl in 


S])('‘«‘ies of Suit. 

18G5. 

1806. 

' Inheritance, 

' 177 

172 

JMarj'ia.gc, bctrotlial, A’c., 

294 

298 

Iteligioiis slii'ijics. ainl ciistoniary feo.s. 

142 

800 

Pei’sonal sci-vicc. 

408 

589 

Mortgage, 

184 

00 

Tenancy, Arc., of hous<?s. 

814 

387 

S|U:cilic pej’fornuinca'. 

5.bl 

041 

Torts, 

521 

504 

i‘.artnershi]), 

205 

205 

Parole, 

o.bol 

7,900 

l)(‘bt on account, 

rp880 

0,244 i 

,, on lulls of exchange, 


301 

„ on unregi .stored bond, 

20,012 

i 21,517 

„ on register'd bond, 

882 

440 

Otlier suits not in- | Real Property, 

1,403 

1,500 

cliulod iu th(r above, j Personal pro])erty, ... 

2,003 

2,962 


1 39,188 

45,250 
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A]>uat one-Hftli of the whole litigation, was suits between 
money-lenders and agriculturists. Cases between i)anker.s or 
traders fell from in the year 18Go, to 8,327. Out of 4r),.59-t 
suits only 1/2G8 were left jKUidiiig. The average duration of eavh 
was 14 days and above 2d days. Each suit was heard, on an 
average 2] times. The average cost of each was percent, on 
its value, as compared with 9 pej' cent, in tl^o previous year. Tlie 
suits were dis])osed of thus : — 

Htriick olf on d(‘f;udt, ... ... Id per cent, of total cases. 


Settled out of (Jourl by (compromise, 8 ditto, 

d udgmen t confes.sed , ... ... 84 ditto. 

Decided ex- parti’, ... ... 11 ditto. 

Ileterri'.d to Jirbitration (nearly,) ... 1 ditto. 

Deciiled on tlu'ir merits after trial, 28 ditto. 


The (ij)p(’tiJ-'i to tbe Ih'puty ( k^minissioner’s Courts, were Ob.5 ; 
while 802 appeals wen* laid before the Courts of ( a)inJiiissioners 
and of (he Judicial (^miinissioner. The appellate Courts upheld 
the order in 04 per (N'lit, of the ea,s(‘s; nusiitied it in 8, reversed 
it in Id jind reniaiide*! 18 for re-trial, ia'.ss than d per cent, ol’ 
tln^ a])pe:ds were left jumding. d'beir av(u-age duration was 48 
days in ( Vnuiiiissioiiers’, and 14 days in Deputy (4)minissu.mers’ 
C(mrts. Among tin" Hilm'UatKuniK business before tlie Courts 
wore 21.,()d0 applic-ations fur eX(ccutiou of decriac ; of these, 8,1 Id 
decrees W(ire ext'iaiPid in full; 0,802 (hua'ces were executiid hi. 
pari ; 452 debtors were imprisoned ; and tiS }>ersons were reh?ased 
as insolvtmts. Tlier(‘ were 1,458 claims to attaclied propicrty laid, 
of which 082 were decid(‘d in favour of, and 400 against elaimaiits. 
The nurnlK.T of suits in the Snudl Canae Ciu/rAs* during the y(3ai.* 
was 11,148, as coinjjared with 4,782 in DSOd. Of these 7,000 were 
laid in Nagjsjie and Jubbulpore. 

British Burma h. — The chief (dningo was the appointment 
of Kegistrai’s with jiirisdiction extending to suits up to B^s. 
500. In the Recorders’ Courts at the close of 1805 there 
w'ore pending at Rangoon 22 suits, to which 360 cases were 
added during the year. Of these 351 were disposed of, leav- 
ing 87 pending. At Maiiluiaiu 04 cases were pending at the 
beginning of the year and 580 werci filed, making the total 
number 008, of xybicli 544 were disposed of leaving 50 cases 
pending. In the Hrnall Cause Courts a balance of 04 case.s re- 
mained at Rangoon and 78 at Maulmain from the preceding 
year. At the former place 8.180 suits w(ue instituted and 8,077 
d(.;cided; and at the latter 8,372 Avere instituted and 3,304 dis- 
posed of, leaving respective balance.^ of 117 and 00 suits. 

w :j 
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Ill tiic Recorders’ courts 31 suits were connected witli 
iinniovoable property to which 8 suits in the Registrars 
Oourts also related. Of suits unconnected with immovea-r 
lie' property 385 were tried by the Recorders and 4,630 by 
the Registrars. The total fees and fines levied in the Recor- 
ders’ Courts for tlie past year amounted to Rs. 10,440, which add- 
(‘d to the receipts on stamps, makes a total of Rs. 74,898 rea- 
lised, while the cost of the establishments for both those Courts 
amounted to only Rs. 50,184. The average duration of a suit in 
the Recorders’ Courts was 21^ days and in the Small Cause 
( \)urts 8| (lays. Tlu^ following is a statement of the work of all 
th(‘ otlicr C-ourts : — 



Di\ 


IVgii, 


Teiiiistid- 

rim, 


I Anikau, 

i 


T(tial, 


I 


&> 



o 


0 

H 

0 

C 

< 


0 

■u 

i 1805 

510 

14,04t»' 

14,047 

512 

Jls. 

0,50,770 

J{!3. 

48,275 

Ks. 

80,911 

" Imo: :ii2 

j 

10,070’ 

10,158 

224 

0,57,105 

00,591 

1,15,040 

i 1805 

181 

0,045' 

7,001 

125 

7,50.570 

10,920 

28,015 

( 1860' 


0,058' 140j 2,10,170 

15,082 

25,250 

l 1805 

1-15 

4,840' 

4,011 

GO. 2,18,552 

! 

17,075 

25,540 

f ISOO' 00 

5,100 

5,202! 05 

2,40,085 

18,520 

i 

1 1 

50,752 

1 

( i805| o;io 

125,854' 

25,007| 505 

10,51,481 

82,276 

1,54,472 

i 1800! . 505 

j 

l>8,228' 

1 

28,518i 455 

14,03,340 

j 00,005 

1,71,051 



.. 



_ 


I 

1 


-155 

X 2,504; 

1 

X 2,551 

■ ^Oj 2,28,155 

1 

X 17,717, 

1 ! 

X 57, 150 
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Of the original suits disposed of, 12,()(i2, or 01 ■4() per cent., 
were decided on their merits; 3,013, or 18*40 per cent, re- 
jected, dismissed in default, or transferred ; 2,751, oi 1202 per 
cent, compromised; ami 1,201, or 0*12 per cent, decreed c./> 
pavk. The total value of tlie original regular suits litigated being 
Ks. 14,03,640, atnl the total costs thereon amounting to Rs. 
1,72,012, the average cost of each suit was Rs. 8*12, or at the 
rate of Rs. 12*2 per cent The following table exhil)its tlie gene- 
ral nature of original regular suits instituted in all Courts 
liehnv CommiH.sioners : — 


Nature of Suits. 

IVgu. 

Tenas- 

serim. 

A ra- 
kan. 

Total, 

/. — tSulin conmdfHl mth tminovcnhU’ ftropni y. 
Ifouao.'j, 


30 

11 

140 

2. tiuuls, 

3. Mortgage, ... 

584 

584 

280 

1,048 

14 

10 

31 

04 

4. Fisheries, 

31 

11 


42 

&. Inheritance, ... 

51) 

20 

23 

03, 

0. Other cases, ... 

3(15 

07 

150 

588 

1 JL — Suits nof trith immomaUe p7'op<'V(ii. 

1. Debt, 

4,250 

1,034 

1,100 

0,483 

i2. Damages for breach of contract or loss or 
1 injury to property, 

1 800 

1 

I 271 

1 

i 102 

1 

1,233 

3. Damages for personal injury or wrong, 

' 1,454 

04 40 

1,507 

;4. Marriage aiK-l Jivtu’ce, 

‘ 1,404 

150 

240 

1,800 

t). Inheritance, 

; 87 

43 

47 

177, 

(), Other eases, ... 

; 3,807j 

1,314 1,114 

0,205, 

Total, 

' 13,005 

1 j 

3,210 

3,300 

10,50o] 


The following are the statistics oi Appeals :■ 



Pegii Division. { Tf^iiasserim Division. I Amkan Division. 
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The average duration of appeals and second appeals in tlie 
Courts of the Commissioners of Divisions was as follows :~— 


Description 

Pegu. 

Tenasscrini. 

Arakan. 

of Suits. 

Months. 

Days. 

Months. 

DayH. 

Months. 

Days. 

Appeals, ... 
Miscellane- 

1 

27 

1 

17 

... 

24 

ous, 

... 

7 


1 

1 


2 


F(.'W (•a.s(‘s canio hcfore the (^hief Cmtnu (\mrf. At 
the coininencement of tlie year 2 s[)ecial appeals and 0 miscel- 
laneous cases w(To pending heforo him ; 19 special appeals and 
24 miscellaneous eases wrre instituted; 11 special appeals ; 29 
miscellaneous cases were decided and 11 eases remained before^ 
him at the close of the year. 1'he avtn'age duration of a special 
appeal was 2 months, 9 days and a miscellaneous case 2 immths, 
2 days. The value of tlie suits before him aggregated Rs. 7,151. 

BkrA«. — T he number of suits filed rose from cS,547 to 10,099; 
the value of tlie jiroiierty litigated Irom Rs. 1 4,5»?,2i(>0 to 
Us. I9,0(),4(j.S, and the average of each suit from Rs. 1 73 to 
ItlT). The four extra Assistant CommissioiuTs dis])ose(l of 7,117 
casi's against 5,350 in 1805, at an average iluration of 33 days 
against 81 days in 1805 ; their jurisdiction being limited to suits 
involving property of less than Rs. 300 in value. The distribu- 
tion and average duration of the suits were as follows 


Courts, 1 

Akola. 

i 

Oomramitty. 

Melikur. 

Woon. 


1860. 

i8cr>. 

1865. ! 

IS(H). 

1 

1 1 ' ' 

481)5. ' 1866. 1865. '1806. 

Deputy CcuuDii ssioners ’ , 

m 

2441 

2fKlj 

.7]i 

I 0 0 

6.'1 2 

Asst. ditto, 

44 

72 

121, 

49: 

157 5.-) 

48 22 

Extra Asst, ditto, 

0 

0 


0 

0 4 

0 ]g 

.1 udl. Extra Asst. do. , , . . 

1 40 

72 

9li 

22 

0 01 

0 0 

Tehsildara, 

1 77 

107 

48! 

0 

80 ;}2 

54 2(t 


Only 445 of the whole number of suits related to land. Of the- 
9,740 cases disposed of during the year, in ail tlie C’ourts, 0,970, 
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er Tl'oG per cent were decided on their merits, 2,444, or 25*05 
per cent were compromised ; 201 were dismissed on default, and 
125 withdrawn by the plaintiffs. In the District Appellate 
Courts, 133 cases were pending at the close of 18(15 and 728 were 
instituted during 180(1, making a total of 861, against 1,006 in 
the previous year. Of these, 697 were decided on their merits, 
the decision of the Lower Courts being reversed in 203 cases or 
in 29*12 per cent, and upheld in 494 or 70*87 per cent Of the 
remainder, 11 wore compromised, 69 remanded for re-in vestiga- 
tion, and 1 4 only dismissed on default At the close of the year 
therefore, 70 were pending, The average duration of these ap-. 
peals fell from 87 days in 1865 to 65 in 1866. On the Commis^ 
sioiK'-r’s File, there were 1 16 Appeal Cases ; tlie Deputy Commis^ 
sioners’ decisions were upheld in 67, and reversed in 27, of these, 
two were compromised and six returned for re-investigation, leav- 
ing 14 cases pending at the end of the year, the average dura- 
tion of each having been reduced from 206 days in 1865 to 62 
days in 1866. There had been 32 appeals preferred to the 
Court of the Resident at Hyderabad, of which 11 were rejected 
on the ground of informality, 19 were dismissed on their merifsj 
and two wore remanded for re-investigation. The sum thus liti-‘ 
gated on appeal to this Court amounted to Rs. 2,97,414.' 
There were 814 persons imprisoned by process of the Civil 
Courts for debt Some 75 per cent of the whole litigation hatj. 
been disposed of in the four Courts of the Judicial Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioners. 


Mysore. — The total number of civil suits instituted in the pro- 
vince was 12,978 against 18,415. The value of the suits instituted 
(luring the year was Rs. 16,61,321, and the value disposed of was 
Rs. 13,95,023. The number of original suits instituted in the Civil 
Courts of the province of My. sore in 1866 was 12,342, being 4,670 
less than the number filed in 1865. The decrease is attributed 
to the rules for the limitation of suits. These suits were dispos- 
ed of in the following manner : — 


Witlalrawn, transferred, or strufk olr, ... 4,594 

liccreed M'ithout contest, ... 2,3.‘J2 

,, ou confession, ... ... 2,199 

,, by compromise and consent, ... ... 730 

,, by arbitration, ... ... ... 11 

Contested and decreed, for plaintiff in whole, ... ... 1 ,807 

,, ,, in part, ... ... 1,113 

,, for the defendant, ... ... 475 

13,321 

Rending at the close of the year, ... - . , , ... 444 
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The following Htatement shows tlie proportion of the lota! iinin- 
her of decisions passed by each class of court ol’ original jurisdic- 
tion ; — 



ISC5. 


1866. 



Cases, }’er cent. ^ 

t'ases. 1 1‘t 

r cent. 

Amildars, 

12,121 

65*68. 

5,845j 

45 1)1) 

bur-Cauzee, 

...' 

•0 

277; 

210 

Assistant Superintendent, 

1,607' 

8*71 

547 

4-20| 

Deputy do., 

76 

•41 

8i. 

0‘6Ii 

Small Cause Court, 

4,651 

2.5 -20 

6,24*4i 

48 0 , 


18,455; 

[ )___ 

100- ; 

1 

1 _ 

12,094 

i 

100- 

1 


There wore 2,()!J2 a})poals filed during the year; or 44 more than 
the year belore. Tlie arrears, however, were reduced from IK) 
to bt), and the average duration from bti'b days to 54 days. 
There wtu'o 7,^162 a])] dications for execution of decrees, as com- 
])artHl with 7,1 })3 in the year 1865, but the arrears have been re- 
duced from 8fii) to 49b. In 1,037 cases real property was at- 
tached, and in 597 cases it was sold. There were 113 cases of 
Imprisonmeiil, and 114 in lb65, 

t'ooiicj.— Tlie following statement shews the civil worh :~ 


T! 10 aiTCiivs from 1865 were, ... ... 48 Suits. 

Tliorc were received by transfer, ... ... 7 „ 

,, by remand. ... ... 3 ,, 

instituted during the year, ... ... 1, 1.3.3 „ 

Total for disposal, .. 1,191 „ 


Of this number there were di.^po.sed of, 1,168 
Transferred, ... ... 7 

1,175 

JiCaving btdiuice at the clo.se of tlie year, of 10 

The average duration of those 16 suits wliieh remained at the 
end of the year was 73 days, and all of them had been filed with- 
in the year. The average duration of the suits disposed < if was 
52 days, and the longest duration of any one suit wa.s 5b<) days, 
caused by the absence of the dcfi'ndant In 1860, there were 
instituted 1,133 suits, being an increase of li)8 or more than JO 
per cent, on 1,025 filed in 1865. There were 6o4 suits brought 
by bankers or traders against agriculturists, and 617 in the pre- 
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vious year. The original suits were disposed of by the different, 
grades of officers in the following proportions : — 

By 2 Soubadars of towns, ... ... 4{)'49 per cent 

„ 0 „ ofTalooks, ... ... 47-77 „ 

„ the Duryaft Cutcherry, ... ... 11 ‘39 „ 

„ the Superintendent of Ooorg, ... ... '35 , „ 

The annual value of suits amounted to Rs. 1,41,609, being an 
increase of Rs. 29,495 on Rs. 1,12,114, the value in the ywir 
1805, which was an increase of Rs. 31,750 on the amount of the 
year before. The average cost of the suits was Rs. 10. Of 
i,J68 suits disposed of in the year, there were decreed for the 
plaintiffs 9 1 0 and for the Defendants 39 leaving 2 1 H otherwise 
disposed of. The Superintendent disposed of 40 appeals during 
tile year and left no arrears ; 52 were disposed of by tlie Duryatt 
Cutcherry, leaving 4 in arrears at the close of the year. The 
total number of Civil appeals made in the Province during the 
year was 80. Of 98 appeals disjioscd of, only 23 resulted in 
favor of the appellants, while 3 cases were remanded. Of 707 
applications for execution pending and filed, 748 wt?ro di.spo.sed 
of, leaving only 19 undisposed of at the end of tlie year. The 
amount recovered during the year was Rs 41,914-12-9. The 
average duration of the cases disposed of was 79 days. 
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CllAl'TEU VI. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

niadrafi. 

The Crimi ruil Courts . — The number of offences and complaints 
was 147,291, in wliicli 318,522 persons were involved. Of these 
97,757 cases, or 6G’4 per cent., were brought to trial, and 188,854 
persons were arrested or summoned. In 77,449 or 79’2 per cent, 
of these cases tried, 131,252 persons were convicted; 25,196 
cases, or 171 per cent, of all charges preferred went by default, 
were withdrawn or were otherwise disposed of. The property 
lost was valued at Ks. 13,27,022, of which Ks. 3,14,242, or 241> 
per cent, was recovered, against 20‘2 per cent, recovered in 
1865-GO., As compared with the previous year there was an in- 
crease of 7 ‘7 per cent, in the number of offences and charges 
preferred, viz., 6*7 per cent, under the Penal Code and 8’4 per 
cent, under special laws. (If 188,854 persons arrested and pro- 
ceeded against during the year, 69 ’4 per cent, were punished, 
against 66‘3 per cent, punished in 1865-66\ The distress con- 
sequent on the prevalence of high prices produced an increase 
of crime and caused riots wliicli were, however, promptly re- 
pressed. Only 197 Europeans were convicted by the various 
courts against 319 in 1865-66. Under the Penal Code 79,414 
oft’enccs were committed and charges preferred ; 42,069 cases, or 
52'9 per cent., involving 96,414 person.s, were judicially disposed 
of. Convictions were recorded in 29,948 cases (or 71 percent, of 
all cases tried), against 56,931 persons tried. 242 murders were 
committed, the average of seven years being 285. In 112 cases, 
the offenders were convicted ; 89 of those were sentenced to 
death and 65 to transportation for life, or to less punishment. 
Of culpable homicides, there were 110, against 78 in 1865-66. 
There were 170 attemptwS at suicide reported, against 205 in the 
previous year. Also 125 cases of concealment of birth and 
abandonment of children were reported, and in 37 cases con- 
victions were obtained. 

Magistrates, including Heads of Villages, disposed summarily 
of 95,193 cases and convicted 127,024, or 69*8 per cent, of 
the 181,849 persons implicated. Heads of Villages summarily 
disposed of 30,400 cases. First-class Subordinate Magistrates 
summarily disposed of 7,956 ctises under the Penal Code 
and 1,528 cases under other Laws. Second-class Subor- 
dinate Magistrates disposed of 23,754 summary cases under 
the Penal Code, and convicted 57 per cent, of all persons 
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tried by them. Under special laws 8,023 summary cases 
were settled by magistrates of this grade; 18,021 persons, or 
82 per cent, of all tried, were punished by them. Magistrates 
with full powers summarily detennined 7,813 cases under 
the Penal Code, and convicted 9,444 of the persons tried. 
Under special laws Magistrates having full powers summari- 
ly disposed of 15,719 cases, and convicted 10,603 of the 21,711 
persons tided. Magistrates of all classes held preliminary inves- 
tigations in 3,040 committablc cases. There were committed to 
the superior courts 2,550 cases involving 7,012 prisoners; 1,884 
cases, or 74*5 per cent of the whole, being committed by the su- 
bordinate magistracy. The Judges’ courts disposed of 2,504 
committed cases, and convicted 4,228, or 00 per cent The 
High Court tried 217 cases and 440 prisoners, convicting 360 
persons. 1,987 cases and 5,914 prisoners were tried by Sessions 
Courts; 3,429 of the persons so tried were convicted. 

Police . — The strength of the Presidency Police Force, ex- 
clusive of the Madras Town Police, was 1 Inspector Ceneral, 
1 Assistant, 4 Deputy Inspectors General, 21 District Su- 
perintendents, 19 Assistant Superintendents, 486 Inspec- 
tors and 23,871 Constables; being a total of 24,403. The 
Force was 1*6 per cent, under strength. Of the constables 20,802 
were employed on general police duty, 1,800 in guarding con- 
vict establishments, 1,538 in the Salt Preventive Service, and 
143 oil lu’cvcntive duty on the frontier. The cost of the es- 
taldishment, including pay and allowances, clothing, accoutre- 
ments and other expenses, was Ks. 33,24,438, and Ks. 25,010 in 
addition for village watchmen and local servants or Rs. 33,49,448 
in all The average cost per man was lls. 145 per annum, or two 
annas, a head of the population. The strength of the Madras 
T’own Police, mounted and marine, was 783 and its cost was Its. 
1,90,138. The number of dismissals and resignations largely 
decreased. The death-rate of the Force was 20 per 1,000. There 
were admitted into hospital 10,145 men for the treatment of 
severe diseases. Sixt^-two per cent, of the Force were Hindoos, 
31 “9 per cent. Mahomedans and the rest Europeans, East Indians 
and Native Christians. 897 men, or PC per cent, of the Force were 
convicted of offences before courts : of these only 42 were con- 
victed by the higher courts. Charges of negligent escape declined 
from 80 to 37. Fifty-six per cent, of the whole Force could read* 
and WTito intelligibly ; 4,613 men were under instruction dur- 
ing the year, of whom 1,995 passed the test prescribed for 
their rank. The Superannuation Fund amounted to Rs. 6,19,930, 
rci>resentiug an annual income of Rs, 1,17;100. At the close 



of the previous year the balance at the credit of tlie fund was 
Rs. 5,08,610. The Police executed 313,302 processes to com- 
pel the appearance of 306,775 persons before Criminal Courts ; 
of these 34*, 463 were warrants against 37,690 persons and 
278,839 were summonses against 279,220 persons. The average 
. daily number of convicts under Police guard in 40 regular prison 
establishments was 9,799, shewing an increase of 20'3 per cent, 
over the previous year. The steady increase in the number of 
inmates in jails had become a very heavy charge on the Police 
Budget ; the cost of guarding amounted to Ks. 1,53,648, or 
Rs. 15 per convict. Thirty-seven prisoners escaped, of whom 
nineteen, or fifty-one per cent, were recaptured. By ac(ndent 
6,981 deaths occurred during the year 1866-67 against 7,086 in 
1865-66 ; 4,948, or 71 per cent of all accident deaths occurred by 
drowning. The suicides exceeded those which occurred in 1865-66 
by 11-7 per cent., and the average of tlie preceding years by 
71 per cent There were reported 9,046 tires, involving a loss of 
151 lives, and nearly thirteen lakhs of rupees’ worth of property. 
The magistrates of the town of Madras disposed of 8,598 cases 
under the Police Act, convicting, in 6,458 cases, 9,501 persons. 
There was a slight increase in the number of thefts, but a consi- 
derable decrease in the number of other otfences committed and 
tried before the town magistrates during 1806-07. 

Jails , — The daily average nnm])er of prisoners in confinement 
during the year was 9,808, being 1,658 in excess of the imm])er 
confined during 1865-66. Tlie proportion of tl)o sexes admitted to 
prison was, of males 14,683, of females 822. Of the 21,021 convicts 
in Jail 2,246 wore able to read and wTite, 833 could read only and 
J 3,636 could neither read nor write. Subsequently to admission 
into Jail, 17 bad learned to read and write, 22 to write, and 118 
to read. The expenses of Jails ibr the eleven months ending on. 
the 31st March 1867, exclusive of Police guards and buildings, 
amounted to Rs. 7,29,969, of which Rs. 4,96,411 were expended 
on account of food, including extras for sick. The cost per 
prisoner was Rs. 75, an increase compared with 1865-66, du- 
ring which the cost was Rs. 56. There were 1,134 deaths in 
hospital during the year, being at the rate of 11*561 per cent, 
on the average daily strength ; in 1865-66, there were 1,0S5 
deaths, at the rate of 1 2*944 per cent, on the average daily 
strength. In the European Jail at Ootacamund want of disci- 
pline and of order prevailed at the beginning of the year, and 
frauds in regard to charges for food le(l to the dismissal of tin? 
Keeper and Head Warder. Tlie prisoners were oth ployed in saw- 
ing timber, relaying and metalling llie prison yards and in menial 
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duties. Manufactures wore taught in many of the Jails throughout 
the country. At Masulipatam, manufactures were contined to coir- 
mat making ; at Taiijore, rope-making, spinning, basket and coil - 
mat making were taught ; in the Cliittore Jail paper was manufac- 
tured, and blacksmith’s work carried on; at Vellore, coir-mats 
and towels were made ; and in the Madura Jail baskets tor the use. 
of the Jail were manufactured. At Chingleput weaving and tow- 
el-making were carried on. In the Rajahmundry Central Jail 
weaving, carpet-making, boot-making, carpentering, and black- 
smith’s work, pottery and brick-making were taught. In the 
Salem Central Jail intramural labour was conlincd to weaving, 
coir-mat making, and rattan work ; and in the Coimbatore Cen- 
tral Jail the only manufactures taught were cloth and cumbly 
weaving and mat-making, labour being more (‘mergently wanted 
for the construction of the new buildings. The sale ])roceeds ot 
manufactures in Jails amounted to Rs. n),77(i, after deducting 
the charges incuiTcd in the purchase of raw material. Thirty- 
five prisoners escaped during tin; year: of these thirteen were re- 
apprehended, and one was shot in the pursuit. Pardons W(*re 
granted to eleven prisoners, the uTiox})ired jiortions of their sen- 
tences being, in the case of five prisoruTs, rcmitt(.Hl on account 
of incurable illiu'ss; in five cases, on account of services rendered 
in re-capturing convicts who escaped from the Coimbatore Ja,il 
in. July 18()(), and in one case for good conduct and service nm- 
dered as an artificer. 

Ilombay, Sindh and Aden. 

The Crnninid (h)tuis. — J'liere were disposiMl of on the ori- 
ginal side of the High Court motions and Kll criminal cases 
during the eleven months ending Jlst March 1S()7. The follow- 
ing return gives the criminal work on the appc^llatc side. 



Cases received for 
conlirmation of Ca- 
pital sentences. 

Cases dispo.sed of oiii 
appeals after call- 
ing forKecordsandl 
Proceedings. | 

Cases disposed of onj 
review of Criminal i 
Returns. 1 

Cases received for or- 
ders of Court. 

Petitions pre.sen ted in 
Court and i-eceived 
with Register ot 
Petitions. 

Miscellaneous. 

TotaL 

1865-66 

51 

128 

181 

70 

205 

404 

1,042 

1866-67 

47 

130 

75 

112 

L>3G 

400 

1,090 
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Tiiere were disposed of hy the Sessions Courts 822 rjises and 
1,594 persons, against 1,098 and C998 in 181)5-00. The number 
of convictions was 809, against 1,005. The miinber of witnesses 
suniJiioned before tlie Sessions Courts was 7,822, and the average 
di.stance travelled l)y each was 17 rniies. The total nurjd)er of 
offences in the Ih'goilation Districts was 9(i,509 against 27,971 
and tlie number of trials was 35,580 against 27,233. The num- 
ber of persons tried was 07, 870 against 29,051 of whom 37,179 
were convicted and 30,097 accpiitted or discharged. The Magis- 
trates in the Itognlatiou Districts held in all 1,290 preliminary 
inqniries, resulting in 807 committals and 483 discliarges for 
want of evidence. Of the sentences passed by the Criminal 
Courts, 40 were of d(!a.th, 39 of transportation for life, 50 for 
transpoi’tation from 7 to 14 years and 7,098 of iin])risonjnent for 
different periods ; 3,828 person-s were sentenced to tiiu* only, and 
3,518 to fine in addition to imprisonment. There were 355 
eases in whicli wliippihg \vas inflicted in lieu of other pnnish- 
inent, and 82 in whicii it \vas indicted in addition to other pun- 
ishment. Of the 355 offenders wdiipped 129 were juvenile offen- 
ders and 220 wcac adults. The largest number of trials was 
under the head of “ hurt,” “ criminal force,” and “ assaults,” under 
which heads tluTe w'ere 8,088 convictions against 7,170 in 1805. 
There were 900 convictions for theft of cattle aj)d 7,895 convic- 
tions for otiiei''tlK'.fts. Li all 2,018 criminal apjicals were disjXiS- 
ed of ill tlic Mofussil, of which 831 wen^ liy the Sessions Courts 
and 1,187 by District Magistrates. In 1,452 cases the sentences 
of tlie loAvei coiii’ts were confirmed, in 387 rev(‘rsc‘d, and in J79 
altered. 

Stndh. 

Tbe total nunil)(u- of offences in 1800 in this province was 
12,938, the number of trials being 10,383. The number of })er- 
sons tried was 19,200, against 18,820 during the year 1815, 
Of 19,200 persons tried, 9,104 were convicted and 10,042 were 
acquitted or discharged. Tliere were disposed of 27 ca,ses of 
murder, 13 of culpable homicide, 5 of attempt to murder, 20 
of causing grievous hurt, 2,930 of hurt, criminal force, and as- 
sault, 9 of rape and 17 of unnatural offences. There wore also 
tried 38 cases of false evidence, 1,904 of tlieft or rnisapprojiria- 
tion of cattle, 3,354 of other thefts and misappropriations, 5 of 
dacoity, 23 of highway robbery, 51 of aggravated thefts and ex- 
tortion and robbery not on the liighw^ays, 770 of receiving stolen 
property, 438 of house-breaking, 6 of forgery, 02 of adultery and 
3,238 of (dlier offences. Of the sentences passinl by tbe crimi- 
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nal courts 11 were of death, 8 of transportation for lil'e, 1 of 
transportation for more than ten and less than fourteen years ; 
3,9G9 prisoners were sentenced to imprisonment for different 
periods, 4,347 to fine only and 1,407 to fine in addition to impri- 
sonment. Whipping was inflicted in lieu of other punishment in 
089 cases and in 89 cases in addition to other punishment. Of 
the 089 whipped, 82 were juvenile oflenders and 007 were adults. 
Jn all 2,435 criminal appeals were disposed of in the year 1800 
— 190 by the Sudder Court, and 2,245 by the Courts of Session 
and the District Magistrates. In 1,925 of these appeals the stm- 
tences passed by the lower Courts were confirmed, in 338 they 
wore reversed, and in 172 they were altered. 

Adkn. 

The c’Viminal suits disposed of at Aden were : — 


! 

1 

i8or)d)0. 

' l8Cfi-67. 

Con victed. 

"B 

cr 

^ ! 

Convicted. 

4? 

'S 

<< 

Olleiices against tin? ix'.rsoii .. | 

204 

3 

180 

8 

Do. Jo. 

piojiertv 

150 

... 

188 i 


J )o. Jo. 

jmldic justioo 

13 

1 

... 1 

0 


Do. do. 

wdglits iV inea.sures 

1 




Do. do. 

coins it Dovt. stainp.s 

! 1 

... ! 

2 

1 

Miscellaneous 

1 

... 

1 533 

2 

557 

9 



908 

5 

1 933 

IT 

Total 

... 

% 

(3 

1 

)() 


Police . — During the eleven months ending 31st March, 
4 cases of murder came before the Police Magistrjites. In two 
of those the accused were convicted and sentenced to death. 
The third, a woman, was also convicted and sentenced to 
death, but the sentence was commuted to transportation 
for life. In the fourth the accused, who were four Euro- 
peans, were convicted of a most atrocious murder and sentenced 
to death. There were also tried during the year 0 cases of cul- 
ji^ible liomicide Jiud attempt to commit culpable liomicide, 11 of 
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voluntarily causing grievous hurt, 10 of robbery, 18 of abduction, 
192 of house-breaking by night and theft, 1,81G of assault, 204 
of cheating and obtaining money or goods by false pretences, 
238 of receiving stolen property, 25 of foigcry and using forged 
documents, 16 of perjury and conspinicy, 8 of offences against 
the coinage laws, 1,276 of riotous conduct in the public street 
and 981 of breach of the municipal laws. In 1866-67 tliere 
were brought before the Police Courts 18,459 persons against 
25,763 ill 1865-66. Of the 176 criminals committed to the 
High Court, 134 were convicted and 42 acquitted. Before the 
Police Courts 11,990 were convicted, imprisoned, fined, flogged, 
and 6,284 acquitted. Four persons were acquitted by tlie Court 
of Petty Sessions. Tbe following table gives the caste of the of- 
fenders before the different courts: — 


1 

Years. 

Kuropeans.j 

Indo-Briton 
and N.'ilive 
ClirwtiiiuB. 

Hindoos, 

Malioinc- 

daus. 

Barsec.*). 

other and 
unknown 
CaHtes. 

1 

Total. 1 

j 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

.• 1 
2 i 

6 

'a 

B 

Em 


Female. 

Male. 

'3 

B 

r'® 

Male. 

Female. 

l8»6-07 

1,975 

12 

98;j 

31 

9,6.31 

491 

4,434 

165 

672 

6, 

163 

3 

17,748 

! 711 

1865-66 

2,088 

i 

12' 

1 1,096 

40 

14,998 

781 

5,C1H 

345 

801 

3 

186 


24,783 

i 

^ 081 

1 

Increase 

1 







20 


.3 




i 

Decrease ... 

j m 


113 

*’1 

r,,m 

ssj 

1,1 sol 


229 


23 

n 

7,034 

1 

270 

1 


The proportion of convictions by the High Court was 76 pei 
cent. In the Police Courts the summary convictions by the 
Magistrates amounted to 65 per cent., showing a considerabh 
falling oft’ as compared with the previous year. 


Amount of Property stolen. 

Bs. 

1866.67' ... 1,97,542 
1865-66 ... 2,61,301 


Increase 


Decrease ... 63,759 


Amount of Property recovered. 


lis. 

1866-67 

... 94,008 

1865-66 

... 93,743 

Increase 

265 

Decrease 
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Tlie follo'wing statement shows the number of thefts and rob 
beries committed during 1866, contrasted with 1865 : — 


1 

! 

Number of Amount of Amount ol 
Thefts and Property Ih'opert}' 
Robberies, stolen. recovercjcl. 

Perccintage 
of Projierty 
lecovered. 

i Kurrachee. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

'1865 

2,588 

1,05,196 

61,893 

68-8.35 

18G6 

2,064 

91,221 

54,842 

6()-l20 

Increase ... 



... 

1 -286 

Decrease ... 

521 

13,975 

7,051 


HydmboAl. 





1865 

3,090 

1,4.3,690 

72,859 

50-706 

1866 

2,48!:( 

83,393 

49,073 

00-29 

Increase ... 

... 

... 

... 

9-584 

Decrease ... 

521 

C2,297 

23,786 

,,, 

Shiharpoor. 





1865 

2,793 

1,02,903 

46,700 

45-36 

1866 

3,181 

388 

1,08,.')2] 

45,894 

42-29 

Increase ... 

5,558 

,,, 

Decrease ... 


806 

3-07 

Frontier. 




1 

1865 

549 

17,575 

4,660 

26-51 

1866 

489 

16,013 

5,470 

34-159 

Increase ... 


... 

810 

7-649 

Decrease ... 

GO 

1,502 

• •• 

mmn 

Th/uor and Parkur. 





1865 

410 

19,730 

16,250 

13,472 

68-28 

1866 

286 

12,218 

75-016 

Increase ... 

••• 



6-88 

Decrease ... 

121 

3,474 

i*,254 

... 


Jails . — There wore 22,015 prisoners, exclusive of civil prison- 
ers, confined in all the jails in tlje Presidency, being a decrease 
of 2,283 prisoners, who were disposed of as follows : — 
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1 

1866-67. 

1866-66. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Total. 

Males, 

^ Females. 

1 Total, 

Remaining in confinement at 


■■ 


1 


1 

the close of the year 

6,120 


6.103 

6,524' 293 6,816 

Received, during the yo.ar . . 

14,826 

766 

1.5,012 

17,620 802 18,482 

Total . . 

20,952 

1,063 

22,015 

23,114, l.ieij 24,29S| 

Transferred beyond soa.s 

2051 

11 

1 216 

1 702 


[, 8-13 

Tnirisforred to other districl .s 

9.761 

7 

1 3,768 

1 3,396; -JU 

( 3,-«9 

lie leased 

11,168 

793 

11,961 

12,098 

j 772 

; 12,870 

Escaped 

28 


28 

35 


1 36 

IMed 

.867, 

2 

330 

641 

10 

1 651 

Executed ... 

40’ 

2 

42 

66 

1 

1 67 

Itemaiuin,!? on the last day 

j 





1 

of the year 

5,11.8 

218 

5,661 

6,126 

277 

: 6,403 

Aggregate munher of prison 



2,012,354! 



; : 

ers in the year 

1,919,:M6 

93,008 


2,207,050 

101,627 

2,308,677 

l)aily average uunibcr of 

j 


1 




prisoners 

6,001 1 

27H 

6,279 j 

6,209 

270 

0,'185 


The daily average Ktrengtli was 0,279. Of these, 0,001 were male 
and 27y feinah; ])risoners. The disposal of civil prisoners is 
shown in tlie following tahh*: — 


! 

j Male.8. 

Females. 

Total. 

(Number rctiiaining in Jail, 8 at the clo.8e of 




the previoii.8 year 

01 

0 

100 

Number icceived during the year 

ij;24 

233 

1,857 

Total. 

1,715 

212 

1,967 

Released on payment of debts 

! 37 Ij 

75 

446 

Do. at the in, stance of creditor, &c. 

1,105: 

142 

1,307 

E.^caped 




Died 

1 


1 

Itemaiuing on the last day of the year 

178; 

1 

25 

203 

Aggregate number of prisoners in the year ... 

36,8501 

2,895 

39,751 

Daily average of ditto 

lull 

i * 

8 

109 


There rcinaiiiod at the close of the previous year 100 civil pri- 
soners in the different jails and 1,857 were admitted, giving a 
total of 1,957.. 242 of whom were females; the average number 
was 109. In the Sindh jails there were 4,rll0 admissions during 
the year, and 1,881 remained in confiuement at the close of the 
previous year, giving a total of 0,141. 99n.' average strength 

was 1,814, of whom 81 only were females. — 

voi., XII.. rAHTii. X 
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Mode of Employment. 1806-67. 

J,430 
854 
144 
240 
941 

i:io 

644 
1,540 

Total ... ... 5,923 

The net profit during the year from prison labour were Us. 59,^7 
against io/.blO and the average earnings of each prisoner Rs. 41 
against, lls. 81. in the factory and in public works the value 
of convict labour amounted to Rs. 2,05,754, the gross realizations 
being Rs. .1 ,85,042. The net total cost of luaintenancc was Rs. 
4,01,092 against 5,48,746 and the net total cost of each prisoner 
Rs. i)4 against Rs. 88. The mortality during the ju'evious year 
was 051 ; it was 889 in 1800. Of these, 4 only occurred from 
cholera, 120 i'roin fov(‘r, 28 from dysentery, 00 from diarilimaand 
182 from oilier diseases. Of the 389 deaths, 91 occurred in the 
Sindh jails, 'fljo ratio jier cent, of moriality to the average 
streijglli was 5’4() ; in the previous year it ‘was 10*04. Including 
the releases on account of extreme sickness, the rate was 5*57* 
whereas during tlie previous twelve months it was 10*58 per 
cent. There were 28 escapes ; 10 of these took place from with- 
in the jails and 12 from extranniral gangs ; 9 escapes were ef- 
fected from tlie Sindh jails, viz. 0 from Bukkur, an insecure fort, 
2 from Hydrabad, and I from Kurrachee ; there was 1 escape 
also from the public works gang at Bukkur. There were 12 
prisoners reca])turcd hut 8 of these only Avere of tlie 28 who 
effected their escape during the period under report • the re- 
maining 4 belong to previous yeai*s. There were, at the close of 
tlie year, 20 escaped ])risoners at large. Of the 15,012 pri- 
soners admitted into the jails during the year, 230 were aide 
to read only, 88t) to read and write, and 119 were fairly edu- 
cated ; file remaining number 14,427 wore totally ignorant. 
At Ahnu'dabad, school instruction was being carried out ; there 
were 25 ioaniers who were taught by a convict teacher for 
two hours per diem ; the practice was being introduced into 
other jails. 

Benjipal. 

The Vrimlmd Courts. — The following statement shews the 
nuinhcr of persons tried by the High Court iu its original cri- 
minal j urisdic tion ; — 


Employed on manufactures 
Do. as Jail servants 
Hired by the Public Works Departmeut ... 

Do. other Departments 
Employed on miscellaneous works 
Working on the roads 
Employed on Jail buildings • 

Inciiicicut and excused from Work, &c. 


. 1866 . 66 . 

1,450 

824 

520 

309 

1,428 

129 

443 

9G4 

6,067 
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1865 

279 1 

197 

1 76 

6 ■ 

1866 

355 1 

257 

1 68 

12 


Seventy-seven cases came before tlic Court for confii-nnitiou of 
sentence of death, involving 103 persons, mid the sentence iu 
regard to 50 of them was confirmed ; in 33 otliers it 
was commuted to the alternative punislmumt of transporta- 
tion for life. New trials were ordered in ti io cases of 7 ]xirsons, 5 
persons were acquitted, one sentenced to ca]>ital punishment 
was reprieved, and the cases of 0 remained pending. One 
hundred and seven cases were adjudicalxMl ])v revision, and in 
21 of those the sentences were confirmed, in 0 moditied and in 
66 reversed ; 11 remaining under trial. In aiipcals the order of 
the Sessions Judge was confirmed in 730 cases, modified in 57 
and reversed in 56 ; wliile 5 cases were remanded, and 99 re- 
mained undecided. The total number of misccdlaneons cases 
heard by the Court was 98, in 32 of which tlie pet itions w(Te re- 
jected, in 50 the orders of the lower courts wen* confirmed, in 2 
modified, and in 7 reversed; while one cas(^ nmiained pending 
at the close of the year. The annexed retuiii (exhibits tlie com- 
mitments by the Courts of Session : — 



186.5. 

1860. 


Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Person ,s. 

Convicted and sentenced to 
fine, imprisonment or 
transportation 

Eeferred for confirmation of 
sentence to High Court 
Acquitted 

Conimitments pending at 
the end of the year ...I 

1,087 

66 

447 

i 

225 

2,C36 

9fl 

1,312 

.373 



1,436 

62 

590 

338 

4,031 

84 

2,608 

1,150 

Total 

1,815 

•1,023 

2,426 

7, 063 
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Tiie nun)ber of appeals licanl by tbe Sessions Courts was : — 

1865. 1866. 


Appeals in criminal trials ... 3,182 3,558 

„ in miscellaneous cases ... 213 140 


Total ... 3,395 3,707 

Of tbo 3,558 app()als from or<lers passed by Magistrates iu cri- 
minal tri.als, 400 were roit'ct(.‘d, wliilo in 2,200 cases the orders 
were couhrmed, and in cS83 eithei* niodifie<l or rcviTsed. Of the 
140 iniscellaneous appeals 00 were rejected, while in 50 cases 
tiuv orders appealed from were (‘onfirincd, and in 30 modified 
or reversed. The number of appeals pending at the end of 1800 
was 107. Tlic number of cases in which capital sentence was 
passed was 54 iu 20 districts, but the number of j)orsons sen- 
tenced was 75. Capital sentences passed by the Sessions Judges 
were not, liowever, in all instances carried out. The ri umber of 
cases tried by the Magistrates was as follows: — 


Year. 

« & 

umber of persons 
under trial. 
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0) 

50 
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4) 
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ercentage of per- 
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!No. under trial 
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sons released. 
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1805 

0‘J,231 

130,507 

03,717 

4,150 

58,5.34 

008 

2,002 

54 

4fi 

1800 

80,020 

150,^31 

70,372 

7,500 

02,072 

1,017 

3,410 

58 

42 


The total num])er of cases pending bel’ore the Magistrates at 
the close of 1800 was 1,084 concerning 3,410 persons, of whom 
1,020 were in jail, 1003 on bail, and 787 on recognizance. Of 
these cases 57 had been on trial for more than 3 months, against 
28, or only half as much as iu the prece< ling year. The percentage 
of persons convicted and committed to the number ti’i('d was, as 
shewn above, 58 during the year reported upon against 54 in the 
preceding year, and of tbo persons released 42 against 40. Of 
the 70,372 persons convicted after trial, 21,301 were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment, 12,129 were visited with light- 
er punishments, iiichisive of whipping, and 42,942 were fined. 
Sentences of whipping were passed by Magistrates on 9,317 
persons, of whom 8,770 were adult and 547 juve.uiJ(A offen- 
ders. The total amount of fines imposed was Rs. 4,51,959 
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of which Rs. 2,85,927 was realized. The average duration of 
each case before the Magistrates may be appi oxiinateiy taken 
at 12 days against 15 J days in 1 86 5." The a] )jjeals from the or- 
ders of Subordinate Magistrates lieard ])y Mngistratcs of districts 
during 1866were altogether 1,333 in nuniber, of wliieh 96 were re- 
jected, while in 828 the orders of the Subordinate Magistrates 
were confirmed, and in 409 modifi(3d or j-ovia-sed. Honorary Ma- 
gistrates decided 1,0.13 cases concerning 1,840 [)ers(ms, of wlioiii 
410 were convictc'd and 1,424 acqnittc'd. a.p])eals pnifencd 
from tliem were 29 in nuniber, one was rejected, wJiiJe tiicir or- 
ders were coiilirnicd in 17 cases and modified or reversed in 11. 

Police , — The Polit.u' Force consisted of tliree classes, the Regu- 
lar District Police, paid entirely from imperial I'cveiines ; the Mu- 
nicipal Police, paid ])art]y by (dovernmciit and partly by Miiuici- 
palities; and the Village Police, ])aid either by the zemindars 
or the village commiuuty. 4’iie strength of the entire ibree 
was 32,942 and their eost Rs. 47,40,250. The proportion of 
Police to area was 1 to 0*5 s(|uare miles and to every 1,213 
persons. Seven irisjiectors, 12 sub-inspectors, 40 lu'ad constabh'S, 
and 000 constables wore cJiiploycMl in military work in the Chit- 
tagong Hill Tracts and the Haga and GarrowHIills at a cost • 
of Rs. 1,05,782 per annum. Of the total cost of the Po- 
lice Rs. 33,95,130 was supplied from the general rovonuos 
or 80’3 per cent, and Rs. 5,35,120, from local fujjds or 13‘7 
per cent. A force of 747 strong was made available to the 
East Indian Railway Company for service on all its branches 
cast of the Kiirrumnassa. The Police were also em])Ioyed in 
guarding 57 JmJIs, 103 lock-ups, and 141 treasuiies and sub- 
treasuries. The general conduct of the fmeo was re]X)rted to 
be good. Ill seven cases of torture or maltreatineiit the persons 
cliaiged were convicted and punished. The total number of 
police cases, including both those cognizable and those not 
cognizable, was 1,51,935 against 1,54,794 of the preceding 
year, which exhibits a small (liminutiou owing to tlie noii-cog- 
iiizablo cases having decreased by 12,088. But the total num- 
ber of convictions was 90,074 against 79,302, the porcenlages 
of convictions being as GO to 51. The value of property stolon 
during the year was Rs. 12,18,995 against Rs. 9,18,578 in tlie 
preceding year and the value of property roco\'cred was Rs. 
3,51,854 against Rs. 2,41,924, the percentages of recovery being 
as 29*31 to 20*33. The Police were also unusually successful 
in prosecuting receivers of stolen property, the nuniber of cases 
having been 2,702 against 1,550 of the previous year, and the 
nimiher of convictions 3,770 against 2,230. By the Detective 
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Depariinent 21 cases were reported and 13G persons arrested of 
whom 80 were discharged, 16 admitted as Queen’s evidence and 
84 committed for trial. 

The number ofcases brought to trial in fa was 19,589 ; while 

the number of j)ersons who passed tlirough the hands of the Police 
was 34,809, ot whom 308 were convicted and 114 acquitted by 
the High Court; 26,1,85 were convicted and 6,659 acquitted by 
the Magistrates ; 20 wore awaiting trial before tljo Magistrates at 
tlie clo:;e of tljo year; and i,0)7 Avere released by the Commis- 
sioner of Police Avithout having been brought to tnal. The total 
number of co)ivictions Avas 26,493 and of acquittals 6,773, shew- 
ing a ratio of 77| per cent, convictions to ]9i per cent, acquittals. 
The computed value of property stolen in Calcutta was Ils. 
2,06,660, of which property to tlie value of Rs. 1,39,485, or 
67^- per cent., Avas recovered by tlie Police. In the Suburbs the 
total number ol cavses brought to trial was 4,506, wliilo the total 
number of persons arrested Avas 6,941, of Avliom 10 were convict- 
ed and 10 acquitted at the Sessions, and 3 were awaiting trial at 
the close of the year ; 5,700 Averc convicted and 755 acquitted 
by the Magistrates, and 28 aAA^aiting trial ; and 435 Avere released 
by the Comniissioner Avithont being brought to ti ial. The total 
n umber of convictions was 5,7 10, and of acupiittals 7G5, convic- 
tions being to accpiittals in the ratio of 82 J per cent, to 1 1 per 
Ihc coni])ute(l value of propcTty stolen in the Suburbs was 
Rs. 44,305, of which property to the value of Rs. 21,694, or 49 
pel* cent., liad bemi recovered. 

Jaih. b orty-two Jails and 3 Lunatic Asylums Avere inspected 
during the year. Tlie total number of prisoners in custody in 
1866 was 114,870 against 90,333 in the preceding year. Of 
the.se 1^,919 remained tlie previous year while 96,951 were ad- 
mitted against 72,617 in 1865. The increase of admissions Avas 
mainly due to the scarcity and high cost of food consequent 
on the drought Avhicli prevailed in many districts. Fifty-seven 
prisoners Averc capitally punished, 2,347 died in prison, 457 es- 
caped from confinement, and 72,922 Avere released ; 39,087 re- 
maining in confiiicnieiit at the end of the year, of whom 17,004 
were transferred to other districts. The following statement 
exhibits tlie sickness and mortality : — 

1805. I860. 

Daily average of prisoners, or mean population of Jail ... 18,842 22 1.51 

eotal number of sick during the year ... 211 .'ll 6 88*531 

Number discharged from Hospital ... ... 27* 1)82 27* 680 

Nujul Kir died ... ... ' ... 1 129 2*347 

■Number n;maining in Hospital on the last day of the year * 970 *859 

Ijatio of total siek to average of prisoners in Jail 156-65 151-37 

Jiatio ol prisoners discharged from Hospital to total sick 91-75 82-56 
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The total number of deaths in 1866 was 2,347, against 1,129 in 
the preceding year. Of the 95,951 prisoneis admitted into Jail 
during the year 324 were fairly ediuated for their position in 
life, 6,384 could barely read and write, while 90,243 were entire- 
ly ignorant. Tliere wore 457 escapes and 301; recaptures against 
291 escapes and 154 re-captures in the [treeeding year. The 
prisoners sentenced to labour were employed thus 

Jn Ill 18G(I-()7. 

0,4 IS 10,4S8 

281) ,*{25 

4!)(> 1)17 

1,405 l,70.‘l 

504 722 

1)07 82!) 

2,8();{ '1,051 

TokU .. 15,882 18,0.35 

The n(.!t profits of prisoners* earnings were Rs. 2,02,899, against 
1,93,593 oikI the avcnage earning of each prisoner Rs. 19 against 
Rs, 20. TJie gross out-turn from tlui Alipore Jail Press amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,53,841; at an outlay of Rs. 53,925, which gave 
a net profit of Rs. 99,918. The iminber of prisoners employed 
in the press was 326. The average earnings of each prisoner, 
therefore, were Rs. 307. Tlie total cost of mainte.nanee of the 
prisoners was Rs. 1 1,83,228 against Rs. 8, 2.5, 3 1 7 ; the mean (U)st of 
maintenance in idle Jails in tlie Cuttack Division and the districts 
adjoining it, where the distre.ss was most severe, amounted to 
about Rs. 60 per prisoner. In addition an exptmditm’o of Rs. 
1,90,733 was incurred for police guards required for Jails, and 
of Rs, ] 8,928 for genci’al superintendence, tlie total expen- 
diture for the year being thereby raised to Rs. 13,92,890. 
The most expensive Jail during the year was the European 
Penitentiary at Hazareebaugh, in whicli each prisoner cost 
Rs. 331, while the jH’ison mo.st economically managed was that 
at Tirlioot, wliere the outlay per jirisoner amounted to Rs. 28. 
3die average net cost of maintaining each prisoncT was Rs. 45. 
The Jails throughout the Lower Provinces wore seriously over- 
crowded during the year, principally on account of the scarcity of 
grain which drove tlic poorer classes to the commission of crime. 
Government was obliged. to provide temporary shelter and special 
guards for the excess number of prisoners. Additional buildings 
were constructed at a few of the huger Jails, ivhicli had enclosed 
space available for sheds. On this plan 600 addit ional prisoners 
were accommodated in the Deegah Jail, 100 additional prison- 
ers in the Hooghly Jail, and 500 additional prisoners in the 
Beerbhoom Jail, 


Employed in ordinary manufaetnres 
,, ill the Alipore Jail Press 

Hired to Public Departments ... 

Employed as Jail servants 

,, as work overseers, warders, aud gnarils 
, , on iniseellaneous duties 

Sick in Hospital, iiieflieieiit from age, &c. 
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Xorlli Western Provinces. 

The Criwlml Courfs.---ThQ total number of persons 
brought up for trial was 1()7,2()() excluding Ajmerc, being an in- 
crease of 5,2(S5 persons compared with the })revious year. The 
number of offeiiC(‘,s ascertained to have been committed is 95,225, 
an increase of 714 U)>ou the number for LSOr). There was 
a decrease in heinous crinu' of 1,578 ca-ses, attributed to greater 
agricultural prosjxTity. 01* 50,4.‘}7 non-bailahle offences re- 
ported, no less thiiii 28,()2() came under the head of theft, and 
Jl.‘b9.*)8 undiT the liead of liouse-lu'eaking. The number of the 
more serious crimes affecting the liuman ])ody is very mucli the 
same as in tlu^ previous year. In oheiiC(?s against property, 
there is decrease of 2, *185 cases. The statistics of the more se- 
rious crimes an' : — 



18G5. 

1 1800. 


Number 

Per.soiis Number Persons 


of 

for 

of 1 fov 


offences. 

trial. 

oflVuccs.' trial. 

i 1 

i 1 

Murder 

OGf) 

754 

515 754 

(hdpal)le lioinieide 

20:5 

559 

214 077 

Gi-ievous hurt, 

89 

197 

80 128 

Ra])e 

151 

185 

197 209 

DacoUy 

98 

297 

72 431 

ddjci’t... 

28,809 

14,785 

28,020 14,f)()0 

licceiving stolen property 

1,025 

5,400 

2,031 3,!)27 

Jlobljery 

570 

591 

303 393 

House-breaking ... 

10,155 

3,184 

13,938 2,077 


Tlie nuH.her oi’ cases disposed of i)y Magistrates was 09,645. 
Tlio employment of resident landholders of influence and cha- 


racter as Honorary Magistrates was more general. During 
th(‘ y('ar 4,502 triai.s were held Indore Honorary Magistrates, 
against o,2()5 in 1805. Rajah Juswunt Rao, C. S. L, ol' Etawah, 
was again honourably conspicuous for tlie zeal and industry 
with which lie has (levoted himself to this work. In order to 


increase the usefulness of Himorary Magistrates and to train 
them for their duties, Government directed that, when cir- 
cumstances admit of the arrangement, the Joint Magistrate, 
or an experienced Assistant Magistrate, shall occasionally sit 
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witli tlie Honorary Magistrates and take part in tlieir proceed- 
ings. In all, 21,481 persons were sentenced to imprisonment 
Tlie sentences of 1(),885 did not exceed 0 months, of 2,140 did 
not exceed 1 year, and of 2,1 00 were above 1 year. Only 834 
Were sentenced tn simple imprisonnioni. 34,992 persons were 
fined in the Magistrates’ Courts to an aggregate amount of Rs. 
3,55,140. Of these only 3()7 persons were fined more than Rs, 
50 each. Of the fines ifoposod, 05 per cent, were realized. Of 
the persons whipped, 3,270 were adcilts and 070 juveniles — 525 
were thus punishcKl on a second cMuiviction. 1,452 cases and 
2,973 persons were committed for trial to the Sessions Courts, 
as compared wdth 1,601 cases and 3,474 persons in 1865. The 
jx^rccntiige of convictions to commitments was 74. The num- 
ber of witnesses examined increiiscd considerably over the re- 
turn for 1805, being 250,083 as compared with 238,311. The 
average duration of cases was 10 days. Fines to the amount 
of Rs. 30,509 were iin 2 X)sed by Magistrates, as compensation for 
loss or injury, out of wliicli 40 per cent, was realized. Of Rs. 
2,159 similarly im])osed by Sossiuiis «Judges, 20 per cent, was 
recovered. 1,302 Sessions trials, and 2,225 appeals were dis- 
posed of by the Sessions Judges. The sentences were, 103 
against .109 to death, 200 against 210 to transportation, 1,756 
against 1,980 to imprisoimumt and 9 against 22 to whipping. 
Daring t-be year 902 criminal cases came before the High Court, 
in which 015 persons w(;re convicted and 134 acquitted. On 
the original criminal side 11 trials were hold, resulting in the 
conviction of 5, aiid the acquittal of 8, European British subjects. 
There were uinhir trial in the Magisterial Courts at the end of 
the year but 900 persons — a decrease of 415 compared with 
1805 ; and of these only 545 were in custody. Tliere being 
200 Magistrates’ Courts in these Provinces, this njsult must be 
consider e d satisfactory. 


Police , — The offences {gainst life and property were as follows : 


-Year. 

i ® 

■TS 

1 d 

i 

JT* ►iL 

^ ; o §3 

Q 

Lurking h o u s e- 
trespass. 

Til eft, including 
cattle theft. 

1 

Robberies by adnii 
nisteririg poison- 
ous drugs. 

Value of property 
stolen. 

Value of property! 
recovered. | 

1 

1 

1 

. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1805, ...j 

325 651 

17,727i 32,028 

47* 

12,03,092 

3,36,037 

1866, 

291 432 

14,70r ■ 31,010 

5r 

10,70,883 

.3,50,726 


z 
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The table below sliews the total number of offences investigated^, 
and the result of arrests 


1 Offescrs. 

Persons, 

Year. 

1 

Total number.; 

i 

■3^ 

3 §) 

c 'S 

X 

c 

is 

C . 

t O 

H 

Acquitted. 

rs 

QJ 

-M 

O 

■ H 
;*• 

§ 

o 

'tT 

0) 

s 

Under trial. 

1865, ... 

1866, ... 

fir),ff8r) 

GrvU» 

25,0fi7 

34,724 

1 

37,038 

37,861 

12,860 

10,602 

22,968, 

24,672 

207 

222 

96.5 

658 


Of the persons arrestcnl by the Police, 74 per cent, were convict ' 
ed. The criino of robbery after adininisteriiig poisonous drugs 
increased to 44 cases, against 10 in 180/5. The Police were, 
however, very successful in tracing out and bringing to jus- 
tice during the year several notorioivs offenders, 29 cases w^erc 
prosecuted to conviction, and, of 08 persons concerned, 40 
were arrested and brought to trial, Tlie substitution of Town 
Ohowkeedars for Municipal Constabulary, was carried out in 
a large nuralxir of rural towns. With the consent of the East 
India Kail way Coinpany, a Government Railway Police was alsf>- 
organized under the immediate control and direction of an As- 
sistant Inspector-General, but at the disposal of the Agent 
of the Railway Company. The offices of the two Deputy 
Inspectors-Gerieral wc^rc amalgamated with that of the Inspec- 
tor-General, who distributed the work in three departments, re- 
taining to himself the general supervision of the Police aclminis- 
tratiou. 

Jails . — Thci net jail population was 77,107, and the daily 
average number of prisoimrs 10,840, as compared with a popula- 
tion of 78,118 and a daily average of 10,417 in 1805. The 
number of lorjg-tenn ])risoners, however, decreased to 480 wha 
were sentenced to more than ten years’ impi’isonment, against 
667 in the pwfvi'ous year. The aggregate expenditure amounted 
to Rs, 7,75,014,. an increase of Rs. 11,253 resulting from the in- 
creased number of prisoners, the high price of food, the increase 
in the allow^ancos of fixed establishments, and additions and 
repairs of jails. The average cost of each prisoner was Rs. 
47 as compared with Rs. 47 in .1805. Deducting profits of 
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the sale of manufactured goods from the gross expenditure, 
the average cost of each prisoner is reduced to Rs. 42. The 
average earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures 
were Rs. 44. 1,698 females were imprisoned during the year, 

which exceeds the number of the previous year by lol ; the in- 
crease being chiefly from convictions of theft” or receiv- 
ing stolen property.” The death-rate was but 2| per cent. ; 
in only one jail did it rise as high as 7 per cent., and in only 
two others was it higher than 5 per cent. ; nearly ojic-fourth of 
the casualties also weix^ from among those admitted to jail in a 
bad state of health. Epidemic fever prevailed in the Allahabad 
jail from February to Juno of the year under review; there 
wore 185 admissions into hospital from this discjise, and 30 
deaths. Forty prisoners escaped during .the year, 16 from the 
inside of the jail ; 23 were re-captured ; 3,270 prisoners had 
learned to read, and 1,452 learned to read and write during con- 
finement 


Poiifab. 

The VrimimU (J<f urt.fi . — The total number of persons brought 
to trial was 46,757 against 44,423. ^J’he niiniber of persons tried 
was 1,03,026 of whom 20,833 were charged with non-bailablc 
oftbnees against 21,387. The number of persons charged with 
bailable oticnccs rose from 70,114 to 82,193. Of the total num- 
ber of cases, all wore disj^osed of at the end of th('. yiiar cxcejit 
357 cases, involving 726 persons. The average duration of en- 
quiries was 12 days, and of trials 6 days. The ful lowing tabic 
exhibits the results of the cases : — 


Year. 

Number of 
pei'bODs dis- 
posed of 
on 

trial. 

Percentage 
committed to 
Ses.sions, 

Percentage 

convicted. 

Percentage ac- 
quitted and 
discharged. 

a 

s -o 
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In bailable 

offences. 

II 

1 o 

1 ® • 
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^ d V 

a 

1 1 
« X 

” <o 

fl6 O 

a 

„ a 

ri d 

CS ,0) 

a ° 

® 0, . 

cd U 

a 

In bailable 

offences. 

ll 

? © • 
a *2 to 

_ ofl y 

In bailable 
offences. 

1865 

21,262j 

70,185 

2-2 

0*0.9 

^ 60*2 

1 

65 4 

37 5 

345 

1866 

2(\63V 

82,075 

2* 

008 

59*1' 

1 

G53 

38*2 

34 5 


The nature of the punishments inflicted is shown as follows : — 
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1866 ...1 

68,267 1 

68\S 

6*3 I 

3-7 

13-li 

7*7 

102 

1866 1 

65,862 1 

74-3 1 

5-0 1 

3'r> 1 

11-5 

60 

78 


Of the total number of cases, 35 per cent, were disposed ol’ by 
European Stipendiary Magistrates, 15 by Native Stipendiary 
Magistrates, and 47' per cent, by Honorary Native Magistrates 
sitting singdy ; 7‘9 per cent, by Boards of Honorary Magistrates 
in the cities of Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and Gujranwalla ■ and 
3G'4 per cent, by Tahsildars and Naib Talisildars, invested with 
magisterial powers. The average amount of fines imposed was 
about Rs. 10, as compared with Rs. 11 in 1805. The total 
amount of fines imposed during the year was Rs. 5,54,171 of 
which Rs. 3,87,740 or 61 per cent, were realised. Of 2,558 per- 
sons sentenced to whipping, or 28 per cent, of the criminals, 804 
were juveniles and 612 were whipped on a second conviction 
Qf •1281 Sessions cases, 994 or 77 per cent, were disposed of 
by Deputy Commissioners, leaving 290 cases, involvim^ 62 1 
persons, for trial in the Sessions (Courts. Of the persons'^ tried 
70 per cent, were convicted, and 28 acquitted. In 7 out of the 
10 Divisions of the Province, no Sessions cases were pending at 
the end of 1866 of longer standing than 8 months from date of 
commitment. The average duration of trials in Sessions Courts, 
was 77 against 46 days. Appeals to Magistrates of Districts 
stood thus : — 
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And aj)pcfils from Magistrates to the Sessions Court thus : — 



r e r c 0 11 t a g e. 

Yoai'. 

Rejected 

Modified 

Further 


or 

or 

enquiry 


coufirnuMl. 

reversed. 

ordered. 

1865 

78-5 

19-5 

]‘9 

1866 

78-5 

19 8 

1-6 


The avoi'ivgc duration of appeals in Magistintes’ Courts, was 9 
days, the same as last year. Tlie average duration of appeals iii 
Sessions Courts was 2;l days, to 17 days in 18G5. The Chief 
Court as a Court of Original tTurisdictionheld 4 Criminal Sessions 
for the trial of European Eritish subjects during the year. At 
these Sessions 7 trials weiv held, in all of which the prison- 
ers were unanimously convicted by the Jury. As a Court of 
Reference, the Court dispo.sed of 42 references for confirmation 
of sentence of death passed by Sessions Courts against 49 per- 
sons ; in the case of 31 out of 49 persons, the sentence of death 
was confirmed ; in regard to 14 it Avas modified ; none were ac- 
quitted ; and 2 cases were pending at the close of tlie year. As 
a Court of Criminal Appeal, the Court disposed of o02 petitions, 
leaving 24 pending at tlie close of the year. In 430 cases the 
appeal Avas rejected as inadmissible ; in 49 cases the orders of 
the lower Court were confirmed ; in 15 they Averc modified ; in 5 
reversed ; and in 3 cases further empiiry was called for. As a 
Court of Revision of cases wdiere sentences of Sessions Courts 
were called in question on the ground of illegality or of inappro- 
priateness of sentence, the Court reviewed 126 cases, leaving 14 
pending at the end of the year. In 80 of these the orders of 
the lower courts were confirmed ; in 43 modified ; in 29 revers- 
ed and in 24 cases a new trial was ordered. 

Police . — The number of non-bailalile oflfences fell from 25,173 
in 1865 to 23,104 in 1866, and the number prosecuted Avas 
59,882 or 15 per cent, more than in 1865. The criminal re- 
turns are: — 
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Description of Offences. 

No. of cases. 

Murder, ... 

Dacoity,.., 

Robbery, 

Lurking house-trespass and house bnuikiiig, 4 .. 

Thefts of all kinds, 

1865. 

1860. 

296 

44 

173 

6,926 

13,380 

273 

23 

150 

6,444 

12,37J 


At the bcginiiiiig of 1806 there were 43,1 14 bad characters un- 
der surveillance ; to this list 6,720 were added during the year ; 
the names of 5,48 1 persons were struck off, as earning an honest 
livelihood, leaving 43,350 names at the close of tlie year. 
Extra patrols were placed on the road from Delhi to Bawani, 
to protect traders from depredators from Bajputana, There 
were 14 punitive police posts in the vicinity of bad villages 
at an aggregate cost to the inhabitants of Rupees 4,7o9. 
The general results of the detection of crime were : — 


Year. 

P(U'contage of 
cases brought 
to trial. 

Percentage of 
aecjuittals and 
discharges to 
arrest. 

Percentage of 
stolen pi operty 
recovered. 

1865 

62*3 

27*8 


32 

1866 j 

67-9 

254 


36 


In addition to their ordinary duties the constabulary supplied 
guards to 26 jails with an average of 1 0,292 prisoners, of whom only 
4 escaped ; furnished 18,002 men of all grades as escorts for pri- 
soners and treasures ; gave camp-guards to troops on the 
march and were employed in collecting statistics of death and dis- 
ease. The strength of the Imperial Police was 15,568 and of the 
Municipal Police 4,809. The cost of the former was fixed in 1864 
at Rs. 26,000 per annum and the expenses of the latter rose from 
Rs. 3,41,376 in 1866 to 3,95,566 in 1866. The conduct of the 
force improved steadily. Of the entire force only 1*2 per cent, 
were punished judicially and 7*6 departmentaHy. Tlie j^ro- 
portion of the police force to population was 1 to 736 souls. 
The cost fell at the rate of 3 annas 2 pie per head of population. 





Of tlie total cost 807 per cent was borne by imperial, and 19*S 
per cent, by local funds. 

Jails . — The number of jails in the province was the same as 
the previous year, viz., 2G, or, including the temporary jail on the 
Guggur river near Ambala, 27r The total nuriil)er of prisoners con- 
fined during the year was 31,578 ; the daily average number of pri- 
soners was 10,292 ; in other words, the average daily unit of jail 
l>opuIation was made up of three individuals. This circumstance 
must be borne in mind in considering all statistics calculated 
with reference to the daily average number of prisoners. Of the 
total number of prisoners, 0,162 were released by acquittal or on 
appeal, 1,256 on payment of fine, 133 on account of good conduct, 
] 3,328 on expiry of sentence, 210 were transported, 36 sent to a 
lunatic asylum, 184! died, 2 escaped, 21 were executed, 10,181 re- 
mained in custody at the close of the year. The average daily 
proportion of sick to strength was 2*51 only ; the rate of mortality 
calculated on the daily average number in imprisonment was as 
low as 1*78 per cent,, or only half per cent, more than the per- 
centage of mortality amongst the free population. per cent, 
of the whole niimlx^r of })risoners and 26 per cent, of the daily 
average were punished for breaches of jail disi^ipline. There were 
only four escapes, and in two of the four cases the prisoners 
were re-captured. Of 9,719 prisoners, 450 could read and write ; 
2,134 could read only ; 7,135 could neither read nor write 
and 5,003 were under instruction. During the year IS prisoners 
left tlie Ferozepore jail who had learned to read and write fairly 
during their imprisonment. I'he amount earned by prisoners 
was Rs. 1,78, 33-4 or Rs. 3,863 in excess of 1865, although the 
average number of prisoners was smaller. Tlie average earnings 
of each labouring prisoner for the year were Rs. 19-10 ; the aver- 
age earning of each prisoner employed in manufactures w^as 
Rs. 12-2 — Rs. 1-3 in excess of last year’s average, and the aver- 
age ejirnings per prisoner calculated on the total number, whe- 
ther engaged in labour or not were Rs. 17-5 per head, or As. 10 in 
excess of the average of last year. The total expenditure on jails 
during the year was Rs. 5,18,591, or Rs. 16,084 less than last year,, 
giving an average cost per prisoner of Rs. 50-6 for the year, or 
Rs. 1-6 less than last year ; and deducting the average earnings of 
each prisoner there appears a reduction of Rs. 2-2 on the average 
nett cost of each prisoner. 

Oudli. 

The Criminal Conrts . — The following table shows the state of 
crime in tliis Province during tin* years 1865-66 and 1866 - 67 . 
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Not bailable, -j 
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IHtili 

r. 1,010 
48.507 

8,0111 

7,«'>0 



13,908 

11.693 

• 1 

3,177 
! 2.639; 

10,180 

8,186 




Bailable, -[ 


8,874 

8,350 



17.443 


5,593 i 

11,760;.. 




0,004 

9,150 



18,837! 

...1 4,806 

13,620 .. 

1 


Total, 1 


59, 890 

17,251 

340 

13 

31,351 31.704 

8,770 

21,91.6.51 

253 31,704 

180ti 

53,291 

17,202 

253 11 30,530 30,706 

i 1 ' 

7 , 

21,806 58 

i 

19.5| 30,796 


Of these the following are the I'esults of the cognizable of- 


fences : — 


Offences, 

Number of 
])er80us 
brought to 
trial. 

Number of 
persons eon- 
vietofl or 
comniitttid, 

Number of 
persons 
acquitteib 

1805. 

ISGG. 

1805. 

1800. 

1805. 

1800. 

1 

Murder,.., 

204 

223 

147 

173 

93 

42 

2 

(.'lulpable homicide, ... 

127 

189 

59 

148 

55 

40 

3 

Grievous hurt, 

427 

510 

288 

38(i 

142 

120 

4 

Kioting and uulawl'ul assembly, 

1,254 

1,081 

870 

1,229 

351 

400 

5 

Kapp, 

42 

35 

18 

14 

23 

21 

c 

Dacoity, 

178 

125 

128 

93 

53 

32 

7 

Uobbery with hurt, ... 

52 

37 

31 

28 

19 

9 

8 

Ilob])cry, 

i:i8 

178 

82 

102 

54 

74 

9 

Theft with house breaking, 

,3,915 

3,519 

3,031 

2,134 

805 

750 

10 

Do. witli preparation for hurt, 

10 

,3 

10 


0 


11 

Do. of Cattle, 

897 

758 

. 708 

548 

177 

203 

12 

Do. Ordinary, 

4,357 

4,148 

3,482 

i 3, .347 

827 

700 

13 

Kroeiviug stolen property, 

1,400 

1,225 

1,105 

890 

410 

310 

1 4 Serious mischief by fire, 

51 

52 

18 

18 

33 

30! 

15 Ckiiuing ami fabricating Govern* 






1 


ment Stamps, 

85 

99 

45 

58 

33 

35 

lG[Vagrancy and bad characters, ... 

030 

743 

383 

514 

189 
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Of minor offences cognizable by the Police, the following arc tlie 
figures : — 



1805. 

1806. 

Reported Cases, 

... 1,900 

2,653 

Persons tried, 

... ,3,001 

4,730 

Po. Convicted & Committed, 

... 2,941 

. 3,945 

Do. Acquitted, 

... 089 

752 

and of non-cognizahh? cases: — 
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Offences. 

Number of 
cases report- 
ed. 

Number of 
persons 
brought to 
trial. 

Number of 
persons con- 
victed or 
committed. 

Number of 
persons ac- 
quitted. 


1805. 

1 8()(J. 

18(55. 

18(»(i. 

ls(ir>. 

18(5(5. 

- - 

18(54. 

18(55. 

Durta, not grie- 
vous, 

1,872 

1,041) 

#,000 

0.170 

i,(;iM 

1,(500 

2,007 

1,5(50 

Affrays, 

85 

ll(> 

55(5 

542 

07(5 

44 (j 

172 

05 

False evidence, 

58 

52 

100 

85 

(55 

48 

08 

0(5 

Forgery, 

oo 

07 

47 

5(5 

24 

28 

20 

28 

Adultery, 

25 

24 

04 

00 

18 

2J 

11) 

0 

Eilticing marri- 
ed women, . 

172 

182 

250 

225 

75 

80 

175 

144 

Unlawfully hav- 
ing arms, ... 

2()5 

257 

048 

1 020 

284 

275 

(52 

54 

Other offences, 

4,21)4 

1 0,01)1) 

0,100 

1 

I 8,057! 

(5,820 

(5,208 

2,010 

1,828 


The (xuuinitineiits W(‘iv as follows : — 


' 

Courts, 

. 

Year. 

Under trial at close of 
previous year. 

Committed. 

Total. 

Commitment cancel- 
led. 

’S 

C 

C.2 

J/- 

^ £ 
2 a 

.So 

01 

A 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Ordered to tiiid secu- 
rity. 

'j 

« 

o 

C3 

V 

5 

Under trial at close of 
the year. 

Deputy Com mis- J | 

18(55 

12 

57(5 

588 

0 

0 

000 

,7V 

0 

0 

18 

sioner.s under Act > 

1 8(5(5 

18 

745 

7(53 

->! 

4 

525 

207 

0 

1 

24 

1 X.V. of 18(52, ... ) 













1 8(55 

(51 

408 

4(50 

8 

00 

282 

00 

0 

0 

00 

Commissioners, ... | 

18(5(5 

42 

450 

405 

8 

54 

010 

104 

8 

2 

20 

Judicial Cominis- j 

18(55 

0 

08 

08 

0 

1 

0(5 



0 

0 

siouer, ... j 

18(5(5 

0 

01 

01 

0 

0 

00 

" 


0 

0 


The tollowiiig is the detail of puiiishiueiit 
triet Courts. 


Tmprisonmcnt, rigorous, 

Do. simple, 

Do, with tiiie, 

Fine, 

Whipping,... 

To find wecurit}^ for good conduct ... 

Do. to keep the peace. 

To enter into rccognizauce do., ... 


iiiflieted by the dis- 


18(15. 

1866. 

4,370 

5,005 

228 

2(58 

2,001 

1,845 

12,4 -12 

10,106 

4,000 

0,470 

4(iG 

541 

44 

92 

406 

200 


Yoi.. XU., r\nT 11, ■ 2 A 
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The number of persons fined was 13,130, of whom 11;196 paid 
in full, 419 paid in part and 1,521 paid nothing. Eupeos 1,43,241 
were imposed in fine, of which Rupees 88,693 were realized. 
Rupees 7,906 wore ordered to be paid in compensation under 
Section 44 of the Criminal Procedure Code, but of this only 
Rupees 3,003 were realized. The following punishments were 
inflicted by Deputy Commissioners : — 

I8G5. 186G. 


Traiisportatiou 

49 

4G 

Imprisoniiiciit 7 and over 7 years 

29 

30 

Do. under 7 years 

387 

461 

To find security 

9 

0 

Pined 

87 

92 

Flogged and imprisoned 

4 

2 

Flogged 

1 

5 


The following are tlio punishments inflicted by Commissioners 
in Sessions Courts : — 


Tran s])ortation for life 

18G5. 

33 

18GG. 

C3 

Do. 14 years ... 

8 

1 

Do. 7 years and upwards... 

109 

84 

Impi’isonracnt 7 years and upwards ... 

4 

9 

Do. under 7 yeans 

1G8 

144 

To find security 

3 

8 

Fined 

3G 

4G 

Flogged, fined, and imjnisonod 

0 

1 

^logged 

0 

4 


Out of 31 cases submitted to the Judicial Commissioiicr tho 
sentence of death was confirmed in 24 cases. The average 
duration of trials in the district courts was 6 days in cases in 
which the Police were employed, and 6 days in cases in which 
they were not eiuplojid. I'lio averagci duration of sessions 
trials in the Commissioners’ Courts was 32 days, tljo same as. 
in the previous year. The average duration of cases in the Jiidi- 
(dal ( 'Omiuissiuner’s Court was o days. The average duration of 
appeals wns in the 



1803. 

18GG. 

1 )i sti'i ot OHi cors' Co u rt s 

... 12 

10 

Commissioners’ 

... 19 

19 

Judicial Commissioners’ 

... 4 

9 


The following statement shows the business of the Appellate 
Cmirts I— 
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Deputy Coniinrs. | 

i ison 
j i8(;g 

J5 

<J 

! 

.507: ... 
214: ... 


542 

228 

m 

u 

5 = 

58 

58 

G 

,‘3 

0 

m 

Commissioners ... i 
I 

1 1805 

28 

[ 010 .. 


g:?.‘1 

104 

;35i 

144 

10 

18 

1 18G() 

18 

G!M)| ... 


717 

1 

1G7 

.‘{54 

too 

1 

2 

, 25 

Judicial Commr. | 

1SG5 

2 

]()]! GO 

80 

255 

49 

70 

: 77 

12 

5 

18GG 1 

51 

12Gj 46 

81 

258 

2(1 

80 

47 

12 

"1 

I'otal . . . ^ 

( 

i 1805 

go’ 

1,218; OC! 

80 


18:3 

8G0 

270 

.‘34 


! 18GG 
i 

:i2‘ 

j 

l.oji): 4Gj 

1 1 

81 

J,l5)8j 

2:30 

552 

271 

71 

54j 


Two lum(irc3(i aud fifty-oiglit cnscs passed under tlui review of 
the Judicial (voiiiniissioiier, of these 181 wer(3 appeals, 81> wore 
called for under Chapter 29, and GG submitted under Chapter 81 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. The number modifiecl or re- 
versed was only 47 to 77 of 18G5, 

The original criminal work disposed by the several classes of 
courts in tlie province was : — 


Year. 

Judgo.s. 

A.ssistant 

Commrs. 

Kxtra 

As.sistaiit 

Ooiuinrs. 

Teliseel- 

clar.s. 

Honorary 

Assistant 

Comnirs. 

Total. 

1805 

1,003 

7 , .033 


2,053 

090 

17,309 

1800 

1,608 

1 

G,C.'i8 

1 

0,072 j 

2,392 

1 

551 

17,341 


Police . — The number of cognizable criminal cases was 4G,952 
against 52,171, an increase being observable only under the heads 
of rioting, vagrancy and breaches of municipal laws. In LSGo 
the value of stolen property was Rs. 5,72,824 and in the year un- 
der review only Ks. 4,84,9G0. Of this Rs. 68,571 against Rs. 
90,015 was recovered. The number of cases inquired into by the 
Police was 18,849 against 21,275, and 10,804 against 15,075 per- 
sons were apprehended and 13,049 of these ngainst 12,230 convict- 
ed, being an increase of 7J per cent, in the apprehensions and of 1| 

2 A 2 , 
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per cent, la the convictions. There was an increase m the crime of 
murders fi'oin IOC to 108 and in attempts from 18 to 20. Of these 
cases one was hy dacoiis, in which a conviction followed. Nine 
were cases of poison from motives of revenge, family (piarrels, or 
the 1 ‘csnlt of intrigues with women. Nineteen were ior the sake 
of ro\)l)ery, and 79 were ordinary canes ; a]>prehensions were made 
of 103 persons in 110 cases, or, inchuling cases ponding from 
the pi’cvious year, of 222 persons in 131 cases. In 11 (leases 172 
persons wcae convicted, and 8 ]»ersoiis in 0 cases remained under 
trial at tlie close of the year. There was a slight increase of j‘rum 
50 to 50 cases of culpahlc hoinicide. Of grievous hurt there 
was an increase of 37 cases, the nnml)ers being 183 and 220. In 
rioting there was a large increa.se, the numhers being .180 and 118. 
But it is satisljK.’tory to note that in only two cases were deadly 
weapons used. In 184 (?ases 1,429 persons were sent to trial, 
a.n(l 1,050 persons in 151 ca.s(‘s wc.av convicted. Eighty-tlnee 
])ersons in 10 (’a,ses remain(‘d uialer trial at the clos(' of tlio yciar. 
There was a d('cr(^ase of 12 cases of daeoity, the numhers being 
24 and 15. Robl'ery also decreased, tlie numbers being 143 
and 137. There was a d(a.‘rease of from 32 to 20 cases of rob- 
bery with deadly Aveapons. The number of robberies upon tlic^ 
higlnvay was the same as in 1805, namely 15, In 97 cases, 209 
persons w('.r(‘. sent fur trial. Of these 828 persons in 00 cases 
Were convicted, and 3 ])ersons in 2 cases remained under trial 
at the close of the year. Of the abovui ca.ses of robbeny 18 were 
hy administerijig poisonous drugs. Jn 0 cases apprehensions 
Avere .made, and in 4 cases convictions folloAvcul. Tliei'e was an in- 
creas(i of 80 cases in the total number of heinous crimes, hut the 
increase Avas almost entirely eoulined to cases of rioting and 
grievous hurt, tlie cuii.seipieiico of rioting. Theri; was a marked 
dociA'ase iu the number of thefts of all kinds. The numhers 
were for 1805 48,020, and for 1800 42,774. The apprehensions 
for theft were 0,203 in 1805, and 5,890 in 1800. The con- 
victions wore 5,385 in 1805 and 5,100 in 1800. The crime of 
receiving stolen property decreased hy 104 cases, the niim- 
hers hciiig 800 and 702. The immhcr of persons convicted Avas 
877, including ca.ses pending from last year. Under the liead 
of serious mischief by tire, there is an increase of 17 cases, the 
numhers being 61 and 08. The convictions were 19. The 
number of eases of vagrancy or bad livelihood in 1805 were 343 
and 473 in 1800. In all, 733 persons wei‘c sent up on this 
charge, of whom 500 Avere ordered to find security, and 8 per- 
sons remained under trial at the close of the year. Of other 
vases cognizable l)v the police, the numbers were 1,503 in 1805 
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and 2,047 in 18G6 ; altogctlior 3,725 persons in 2,022 cases were 
sent for trial, of wljoin 3,025 persons in 1,094 cases were con- 
victed, and 37 persons in 23 cases remained nndei- trial at the 
ciose of' the year. The com])arative nuinher (jf accidental deaths 
was 4,145 against 4,335. There vvcire 4,403 prisoners escorted 
l>y the police during the year, 2,780 men of jdl gradt's being em- 
ployed on this duty. No j)risom;rs escape ‘d fVoni the custody 
of regular guards, hut 29 j>ri.soners escaped from police custody 
when being brought in for trial. Of tliese 22 were recaptured. 
The treasure escoi’ted during the year amounted to Rs. 1,01,37.422 
being forty-six lakhs of rupees more than in the previous year. 
The jiumber of men of all ranks emjdoyed on this* duty was 
4,998. Tbe cost of guards and escorts furnished to other depart- 
ments was Rs. 107,325. Tlie goTieral conduct of the Police was 
good. The numln'r of men punished was 2,000 iu 1805 and 
2,019 in 1800; and 91 wito punish(‘<l l)y Magistrates against 89 
in J8()5. During the year 3() men passed through the Police 
High School, making a total of 204 pa.s.sed men. 

— Tin.' following is a eom])arative statement of the pri- 
son pojmlatioii for 1805 and 1806:-- 

1805. .1800. 


Remaining on 1st January, 
Admittc'd during the year. 


Discharged, all causes, ... 
Remaining on 31st Di‘cemher, 


5,447 

5,707 

11,407 

11,000 

10,854 

10,713 

11,155 

10,214 

5.090 

0,499 

10,854 

.|(i,713 


Daily average, ... ... ... ... 5,584 0,038 

The admissions decreased by 401, but there were 800 more pri- 
soners at the close of the year and the daily average exceeded 
that of 1805 by 454 prisoners. The average cost of each prison- 
er was Rs. 51-Tl-lO agaimst Rs. 45-1 2-4, jn 1805, after deducting 
the earnings. In Gondah the earnings were Rs. 41 and in Dnr- 
riabad Rs. 10. The health of th(i }>risonors was not good. The 
daily average of sick was 3'40 per cent., and of deaths 7'30 
per cent. Tlie main cause ol‘ this was a contagious fever, identi- 
cal with the Jail fever wliich raged at Agrg in 1800, at Lahore 
in 1803-04, and at Umballa in 1800, as well as with the relaps- 
ing fever (Febrih remvrens) of Europe. The average strength 
in the Lucknow Jail was 2,019 during the year, and the total 
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immber of deaths 285 of which 249 occurred during tlio first 
four months of the year. The prisoners were employed in 
constructing and repairing Jail buildings and in preparing arti- 
cles for Jail use. The total indirect profits of prison labour were 
Ks. 89,140 and the average earning of each prisoner was Ks. 9 
against Rs. 14. There were 13 escapes during the year, of 
which 10 were followed by re-capture. The conduct of tlie pri- 
soners was generally good, and there was a marked decrease of 
offences in Jails in 1800. The off*ences were 290 and the cases 
in wliicli punislimont was inflicted 290. The most common 
offence was “fighting” 52 cases; “having forbidden articles,” 
“smoking,” “ refusing or idling at work” and “theft” were the next 
in order, varying from 38 to 32 cases of each. The number of 
female })risoiiers bore the same relative proportion to the male 
prisoners as in the previous year or 7 per cent. 

Central Provinces. 

The Crmhiid CVirr/s.— The aggregate of crime during the? 
years 18(i5-()(j and 186(3-07 was : — 

Cognizable. Non-coynizalle. Total. 

18G5 ... ... 22,297 11,279 33,576 

1860 ... ... 23,797 11,359 35,15(> 

With regard to tlio worst kinds of crime, the returns for the 
year 1866 cojitrast thus with the figures of the previous year : — 

Number of cases m the year. 


Murder 

1865. 

95 

1806. 

88 

Cul])!ihle homicide, not amounting to murder 

20 

28 

Daeoity ... 

25 

35 

Robbery ... 

54 

51 

Administering drugs witli attempt to cause 
hurt 

10 

2 

IhU*^ 

25 

34 

Total 

229 

238 


The proportion of heinous crimes to the whole population, was one 
to every 33,659 souls. Out of the 88 inurdcns, 18 were commit- 
ted for the sake of plunder. In the number of minor offences 
against property thete was a slight increase. 

Number of reported glims. 

1865 ... ... 17,695 

1866 ... ... 18,243 

The proportion recovered out of tlie aggregate of stolen property 
was 33 per cent, in the year 1866, ascomjiared with 31 per cent. 
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and 33 per cent, in the two years next preceding. The declared 
total value of property stolen during the year was Es. 4,43,533 
against Rs. 4,56,131 The reported cases of cattle theft stood at 
about the same number as last year ; viz., 1,020 cases in the year 
1866, against 1,012 in the year 1865. The number of complaints 
in the cases not cognizable by the Police stood at nearly the same 
figure — 

Number of com^daints. 

1865 ... ... ... 11,448 

1866 ... ... ... 11,167 

The y)ercentage of convictions continued to be about 50 per cent, 
on tlm whole. Out of 41,906 persons for trial during the year, 
there wore only 209 under trial at its close. Tlie average dura- 
tion of the several classes of trials was — 

In cases sent up by the Police ... ... 3 days 

In cases taken ii]) on cornj)l.aint ... 8 ,, 

In cases committed to the Sessions Oourt.s 48 ,, 

In appeals to Commissioners, as S(^ssions J udges 17 „ 

Of the total numbeu- of persons arrested or summoned in cases 
cognizable by the Police, 73 per cent, were convicted or commit- 
ted to the Sessions in the year -1866, against a percentage of 
72| in the previous year. In cases instituted ])efore the Magis- 
trates on complaint, without the intervention of the Police, 
63 per cent, ol* the persons summoned or arresttul were convicted 
in the year 1866, as compared with 62 per cent, in the previous 
year. Of 257 persons committed to the Sessions Courts for 
trial during the year 1866, 60 per cent, were convicted, against a 
pei'centage of 08 in the previous year. 63 appeals against the 
orders of Magistrat(vs of the difterent grades were preferred 
ill the ytsar 1866, against b37 appeals in the preceding year. In 
429 cases the orders of the Magistrates were upheld ;iii 74 tliey 
were niodilied; and in 114 they were reversed ; 17 appeals were 
undecided at the close of the year. Of 28,708 persons convict- 
ed during the year 151 were sentenced to imprisonment, whip- 
ping, and fine, 1,101 to imprisonment and whipping, 1,768 to 
imprisonment and fine, 2,937 to imprisonment only, 4,685 to whip- 
ping only, 18,066 to fine only. For each person sentenced to the 
several kinds of punishment, the average term of imprisonment 
was 7 months, — very nearly the same as the foregoing year ; the 
average amount of fine was 7J rupees fur the year 1866, against 
an average of 10^ rupees in the year 1865 ; the average number 
of stripes was 15, as compared with an average of 16 stripes to 
each person whipped in the preceding year. The total amount of 
fines imposed during the year 1866 amounted to Rs. 1,68,364, of 
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vvliicli 75 per cent, wert'- realized, as compared with 70 per 
cent of realizations in the year 1865. Out of tht^ lines, Rs. 
16,281 were ordered to ])e paid as comj)ensatioii to sutter- 
ers. There were 62 Honorary Magistrates who decided 4,4(56 
cases daring the year 1866, as compared with 4,114 in the ])»'('- 
ceding year. Most of these Native gentlenK'u were \cry jjopular 
as magistrates. 

Fulice . — The strength and cost of the Police force was — 




Men. 


Regular Police, 

paid fi'om tlie general 



je venues 


7,516 

12,38,318 

Aluiiieijtid 

paid from local funds .. 

1,458 

1,36,933 


Total 

8,974 

13,88,060 


being a ri'dnetion of about 80 men, and an increase in cost of Ks. 
45,000. Of tint 23,888 offences reported, the police invc'stigated 
12,522, or 62 per cent, of the wliole. The remainder were petty 
thefts or burglatm'S in which tint aggrieved ])arti(ts did not wish 
for Police aid. The Pulice made arrests in 11,106, or 84 })er 
cent, of the case's they investigated; and the number of persons 
arrested during the vntar was 10,U)6 ; of win tin 87 ])er cent, were 
sent before the Magistrate's for trial. Of the fetal number 
of jKU’sons u|) by the. Police for trial, 86 per eimt. w’e 
(umvieted ; 6 per cent. AV(‘re accpiitted ; and S peu’ eon I wviv re- 
leased wdthont trial. Under tin? nntre heinous lieads etf crime, tin' 
action of the Police during the year 1866 may be sliown tims 
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vieted or <;oniuiittod. 

OjiRcs Iter cent. 

_ 1 

Persons jter cent. 


1865. 

1 

i8C(;. 

1805. j 1800. 

jManUtr 

92 1 


98 -2 ! 90 ■. 

1 )fic()ity 

81-2 

80 T> 

lOl)' 1 88-4 

K()l)l»erv with luirt ' 

G3(» 

88-8 

100 - i mo- 

llobhury 

8U-8 

81-3 
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Thert; was thus imju-ovi^nient on the results of the [ireeeding 
y(?ar. Only 20 ease's of dacoity were reported in 1865})utin IStitJ 
the uumlM'rvose In 87. The police gave tlie following statisties ot 
violent or aeeidenial deaths: — 
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During the Year 


1865. 

1866. 

From falling into wells, tanks, or rivers 

904 

1,010 

699 

From wild beasts 

546 

From snake-bites 

651 

500 

From the falling of walls or houses 

65 

75 

F rom other causes 

127 

485 

Krom suicide 

311 

372 

Totid ... 

2,934 

3,147 


J(til.s . — The iiiinibor ot* prisoners iidinittcd into jail daring the 
year J8(i0 was against 9,935. But tiu; daily average nuni- 
bt‘r of prisoiK'.rs in jail was somewhat less tliau in tlie year pre- 
vious, l)eing only 3,749 against 4, Old. The proportion of prison- 
ers admitted on j’econvietion was 11 per cent, of the whole. The 
admissions of juveniles were in exc(^ss of last year. Judging from 
th('. munber punished, namely 659 out of the 13,598 prisoners 
who passed through the jails (luring the year, the conduct of the 
prisoners in jail was good. The percemtage of sick to the 
daily average number of prisoners in jail was 6‘84, shewing a 
slight improvement on the previous year, wlmn it was 7‘G7. But 
the j‘{uIu(4/ion in the prisoii-di^ath rate was still more gratifying. 
During the year LSGG the death rate was 7‘44 against 12’15 in 
18()5. Cholei’a fippeared in 8 of the 18 jails, and caused 21 per 
cent, ol' thc‘ total death. The largest number of deaths from 
eho](.aa oe<airi'(Ml in the Ilaepore jail. Out of an aggi’egate of 60 
(Irjitlis in idl our jails irom this cause, 40 occurred at Raepore. 
The ])revious year the average earnings of c'ach prisoner was 39 
Rs. ; iji the year under report the receipts were Rs. 1,43,038 or 53 
Rs, per hciad. The iiverage cost ol’ ea,ch prisoner was 07 Rs. 
against 57 Rs. in 1865, but the average net cost of each prisoner 
was 38 against Rs. 25. In the Thuggee School of Industry, Jub- 
hid pore, there were 933 thugs and dacoits, men, women and 
children, during the year. The cost of supervision, of medical 
establishments, of subsistence, and clothing, for tliug and dacoit 
apyjrovers, amounted to Rs. 30,732. After paying for all ex- 
] lenses the net profits of the Institution were Rs. 24,996. 

ISrUi^h Barmah. 

The Criminal Courts . — There were 18 cases involving 23 per- 
sons committed to the Sessions for trial by the Recorders in Ran- 
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goon and Maulmain during the year. Of these 1 1 were convicted 
and acquitted, leaving 4 under trial at the close of the year. 
Of the criminals, 4 were committed for murder, 2 for attempts 
to murder, 2 for unnatural offences, 2 for robbery, 1 for lurking 
house trespass and of stolen property, 2 for theft, 1 for attempt at 
thoft, 2 for administering stupifying drugs, 3 for dacoity and 4 
for fabrication of evidence. In the Recorder’s Courts, one man 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation, 3 to over seven 
years’ imprisonment, 3 to over three years’ imprisonment and 3 
to imprisonment for short period. There were 37 criminal appeals 
preferred to the Recorders’ Courts, of wliich 6 were rejected, 
in 20 the orders were confirmed, in 5 modified and in 5 reversed, 
and one was returned for investigation. Most of these appeals 
'came from the Magistrates’ Courts. In the Divisional Ses- 
sions Courts, 5 cases involving 6 persons were pending at 
the beginning of the year, 47 cases and C3 persons were com- 
mitted for trial. Of these 39 were convicted, 18 acquitted 
and 5 cases involving 7 persons were pending at the close of 
the year. In these Courts 7 appeals were ponding at the close 
of 18G5, 153 were preferred during the year and 2G rejected. 
In 82 cases the decisions of the town Courts were confirmed, in 
12 modified and in 85 reversed, leaving 4 pending at the close of 
the year. Against 13,702 cases, in which 30,028 persons were 
brought to trial in 1805 for bailable offences, there were 14,174 
cases in 18GG, in which 8,190 persons were involved. In non-bail- 
able offences, there were 3,279 cases, in which 4,901 persons 
were brought to trial in 18G5, against 3,571 cases in 18G6, in 
wdiich 5,324 persons were concerned and tried. The amount of 
fines imposed increased from Rs. 2,02,9G() in 1865, to Rs. 2,55,830 
in 18G6, while R^f. 1,88,208 were realized in 18GG against. Rs, 
1,32,952 for the previous year. The average duration of cases in 
the Pegu Division was 3 days, in the Tenasserim Division not 
quite 4 days, and in the Arakan Division not quite 3 days. The 
greatest delay was in the Rangoon District, where the average 
was eight days ; the next in Amherst, where it was five days : 
Toungoo and Shoaygheen each give an average of four days. 

Police, — The’ following table shows the strength and cost of 
the force ; — 



Police, 


n\ 



1865. 

186fi. 1 

1 


No. of allj 
rauk.s. j 

1 

Cost. 

No. of all 
ranks. 

Cost. 


i 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Regular Constabulary ■ 1 

5,530,' 

11,20,876 

5,693 

11,66,176 

Village Constabulary * . j 

! 

t»45j 

1,13,400 

945 

1,13,400 

Municipal Constabulary (paid by j 
towns) .. j 

1 

r>2;v 

1 

91,960 

509 

1,08,630 


i 

6,998,’ 

13,26,236 

7,207 

13,88,206 


Of the above force 30?3 men at a cost of Rs. 76,8G0 were employed 
in the Rural settlement of Port Blair. The Police continued to 
be recruited mainly from the Burmese and other races of the 
Rrovince itself. Of a force of 7,207 men, 5,416 or 75 per cent, 
were Burmese, Karens, Shaiis, or Khyins. There were 1,708 
Natives of India in tlie force, and they were all employed at 
Port Blair, in the sea-port and garrison towns, and as guards 
over jails and treasuries. The average charge of a Native Po- 
liceman is 201 square miles and G,195 of the population ; that 
of an European Oflicer is 1,452 square miles and 37,459 of the 
population. The following shews the different classes of offences 
during the past fwo vears : — 

18C5. 1866. 


Non-bailablo 

Bailable ..." 


Punishable under Indian Penal' 
Code 

Punishable under special or 
local law 


G,63l 7,174 

0,851 10,477 

4,270 4,017 


Total 20,752 21,668 

Dacoity increased from 126 to 169 cases which is almost entirely 
due to an increase of 31 cases in the Prome District. The number 
of murders was the same as during 1865 or 62 cases. Of these 18 
cases were prosecuted to conviction ; in three tlie culprits were 
pronounced insane ; in 4 cases the <accu.sed died, or escaped be- 
fore trial ; one case was pending, and in 11 causes the accused were 
acquitted ; in 15 cases there were no arrests. The following are 
the rernaininff crimes : — 
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Clime. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Robbery 

121 

136 

144 

173 

Theft 

5,123 

5,176 

5,294 

5,649 

House-breaking (of kinds) 

354 

473 

323 

427 

Receiving stolon pi'opcrty 

308 

30G 

302 

474 


Tlie total number of adults whipped in 18(>G was 180 against 
159 in 18G5, and 88 juvenile oflendcrs were whipped in 18GG, 
wliile 21 recei ved that punishment in 18G5. 

Jaih ^. — The jails were classed as follows — two central jails, 
first class jail, 5 second class jails and G lock-ups. At Maulnniin 
strict intermural labour was (‘stablished, at Rangoon only 2t)0 
prisoners laboured beyond tlie walls: at Akynb and Bassein 
the prisoners laboured within the walls. Dining the year the 
health of the prisoners was better than in 18G5, the percentage 
of deaths having been reduced from ]2'2() to JO'8. Tlfe 
cost of the maintenance of the jails incn'ased by the sum of 
Rs. 17,913-1-6. This increase is due to the creation of new 
salaries to the amount of Rs. 23,830, to which must be added 
a sum of Rs. 4,590, an entirely new charge for tlu^ supply of 
extra meat and oil to the prisoners in the Rangoon Jidl. There 
were, therefore, new charges to the total value of Rs. 28,420. 
Tlie sum of Rs. 40,684 was realized and ])aid to the 
credit of the Imperial revenue by the jails during tlie year. 
The total expenditure, after deducting the revenue ri-alizcd, was 
Rs. 1,97,790-15-8, and the net cost ol’ each prisoner Rs. 
54-14-7. The escapes were fewer by 17 than in tbo previous 
year. Thirty-six escaped convicts remained uncaptured. 

Kerar. 

The Criminal Courts — The following talilc shews an increase 
in the aggregate of reported offences : — 


Heinous Crimes, | 

1271 ) 

1473 1 

987 

1320 

Minor Crimes, | ] ggg” ” 

3175 1 . 

3673 1 - 

3292 

4J54 

, ( 1805,... 

\ 1806,... 

<J558 / ■■ 

4279 
' 5474 
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The statistics of Cases tried by Sessions (.-■ourt are as follows : — 
Persons Committed. Persons Convicted. 

1865, ... 301 ... 177 

1800, ... 197 ... 125 

There is a decrease in dacoity and roblxaT, but in the less hei- 
nous crimes against property the figures shew^ an increase, 
thus : — 

II ouse brea k i n g by n ight, ... 289 ... 3 3 0 

Housebreaking, ... ... 38 ... 05 

Theft, ... ... ... 1385 ... 1780 

The number of cases decided in the vseverhl (yourts is as fol- 
lows : — 


Commiasioner’.s (k)urt ... 

4 Deputy Commissioner’s ditto, 

Ditto ditto as Magistrates, 

14 Assistant Commissioner’s, 

2 Extra Assistant Commi.N.sionor'.«, 

4 Judicial Extra Assistant Commissioner's, 
17 TehsiJdar’s, 


11 

100 

45 

1204 

163 

117 

;5r);i2 

5172 


The average duration of cases was as follows : — 


Comniissiciiior’s Court, 

7 

days. 

Jlejxity C!orji]iji.sMio]icT.s’ C-oiirts, 

Assistant CoiiuiiissioiiorH’ ditto, 

a 

dr). 

4 

do- 

Extra Asst. Coinmissiouei's’ ditto, 

3 

dr). 

Judical ^iXtra Asst. Commissioners’ do., 

2 

df». 

Telisildars’ ditto, 

2 

do- 


Forty-six criminal appeals were instituted before the Commis- 
sioner, against 69 in the preceding year ; in 17 cases tlie original 
decisions were reversed, in 28 confirmed and in one tlie decision 
was modified. The Deputy Commissioners decided 06 appeals 
against 45 in 1865, confirming 38 dccLsions and reversing 28. 
To the Resident s Court eight appeals only were preferred ; in 
seven, the decision of the lower courts was upheld and one was 
rejected on ground that the period of appeal had expired. The 
percentage of cases pending throughout the Province was only 
'01 against '36 in tlie previous year. 
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The following were the sentences passed ; — 
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Hanged. 

Transported, 




1 

5 





0 

0 


Imprisoned for and iimler 

14 years. 


0 

0 


Do. 

do. 

10 do. 


6 

1 


Do. 

do. 

7 do. 


5 

1 


Do. 

do. 

0 do. 


2 

0 


Do. 

do. 

4 do. 

3 

13 

0 


Do. 

do. 

3 do. 

77 

30 

0 


Do. 

do. 

2 do. 

146 

8 

0 


Do. 

do, 

1 do. 

205 

31 

0 


Do. for and under 

6 months. 

96 

0 

0 


Do. 

do. 

3 do. 

.54 

0 

0 


Do. 

do. 

2 do. 

1194 

0 

0 


Do. 

do. 

1 do. 

3(}07 

12 

0 


Fined. 



92 

8 

0 


Flogged. 



6474 

116 

7 

2 

Total. 




Folice . — Oases cognizable by the Police increased by 19 per cent, 
and cases non-cognizable by 25 percent. In tlie amount of property 
stolen, there was an increase, but not to any largo extent, above 
the figures of 1866. On the other hand, the amount still fell 
far short of the loss incurred during 1864 ; and the percentage 
recovered has continued to rise in a satisfactory degree. 

1865, ... 1,64,415 ... 35,217 ... 21.4 

1866, ... 1,01,150 ... 59,341 ... 29. 

The following figures show the number of cases brought to 
trial by the Police. 

Nature of cases. No. of offences rei>orted. No. brought to trial. Percentage. 

Cognizable, ... 4160 ... 2875 ... 69.2 

Non-coguizahlc, ... 2104 ... 2081 ,,, 98.9 

6264 4956 79.2 

The proportion of convictions to arrests was as follows : — 
Nature ofeases. No. of persons arrested. No. of persons convicted. Percentage. 
Cognizable, ... 5905 ... 3721 ,,, 63. 

Non-cognizable, ... 3677 ... 1678 ... 45.6 


9582 


56.3 


5399 
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The total number of escapes was 15 against 29 in 1865 and the 
sum of recaptures 8 against 19. The discipline and popularity 
of the force somewhat improved ; hut the number of punishments 
inflicted and of resignations was still high. 

No. punished by Judicial No. dismissed. No. resigned. 

Officers. 

1865. 1866. 1865. 186(’», 1865. 1866, 

94 72 225 190 289 324 

The conduct of the Police was generally good, they improved 
in efficiency, and were sufficiently drilled and amicd, and were well 
clothed. They were still deficient in detective skill, and did not 
persevere sufficiently in grave crimes. 'J he number of accidental 
deaths reported was 640 ; 299 by drowning ; 69 by lightning, stroke 
of the sun, or fire ; 4?7 by wild animals ; 11 by landslips and 216 
by other accidental causes. Of suicide, there were 63 cases, 
against 1 25 in the previous year. 

Jails . — The average number of prisoners during the year was 
856. The following table shews that the average cost nas risen 
to Ks. 94 — 


Districts. 

1865. 

1866. 

Akolah, 

Rs. 90 13 10 

99 5 6- 

Oomrawutty, . . . 

... 84 15 0 

94 5 8 

Mebkur, . . 

.. 60 9 9 

68 2 3 

Woon, 

.. 77 6 3 

96 12 Sf 


86 14 5 

94 3 0 


The conduct of the prisoners was good. I'hey were employed 
solely on the construction of the Jails, but their labour was soon 
to be directed to more remunerative manufactures. Their health 
was also good ; 13 deaths were reported, yielding a death-rate 
of only 1*63 per cent. No attack of an epidemic nature occur- 
red. 


Mysore. 

The Criminal Courts . — The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the crimes committed in 1865 and 1866 : — 
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1866. 

1865. 

Murder, murder with dacoity ... , . ■ . ) 

Attempt to murder, thuggee and abetment of L 



5( 

68 

suicide ... ... ... ...) 



Culpable homicide not amounting to murder 
Kidnapping ... ... ... * 

37 

21 

14 

58 

Rape 

Theft and attempt to commit that offence with ) 
forcible assault ... ... f 

1( 

9 

7,663 

4,060 

Extortion by causing fear of death, &c. 

28 

2 

Robbery 

121) 

107 

Dacoity 

129 

71 

House-trespass and house-breaking ... 

210 

453 

Forgery 

36 

25 

Offences relating to coin 

49 

51 

Criminal breach of trust 

163 

202 

Receiving stolen property ... 

73 

66 

Mischief ... ... ... 

23 

34 

Total 

8,C57j 

5,220 

Other offences not included in the above 

. 

! 

10,7081 

14,755 

Grand Total 

25,305 

19,975 

The cases were disposed of in the following manner : — 


There were 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Transferred 

1,140 

3,338 

Remanded 

60 

188 

Committed for trial 

2,125 

6.582 

Died, escaped, &c. ... 

27 

58 

Tried 

10,907 

31,747 

Total disposed of 

20,265 

44,913 

Remaining for disposal 

78 

201 


20,343 

45,114 


On an average each cas^e was 9 days under enquiry. In the year 
under review 527 persons were sentenced to be imprisoned for 
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more tliaii 2 years. There were 218 appeals to tlio Judicial Com- 
inissioiier during the year, against 219 in the previous year. Only 
5G decisions were reversed, and 29 nioditied, while 19 cases were 
remanded. The average duration of tlie appeals was not quite 
20 days. In the previous year it was 29‘4 days. Seventy Euro- 
pean British subjects were brought up in G9 cases before Justices 
of the Peace. Of these j)ersons oo were discdiarged, 5 were com- 
mitteul for trial before the High Court, IG were fined not more 
than Ks. 100, find 1 was lined more tljan Ils. 100 but not more 
than Ks. 200. Eleven were inijirisoued for not more than one 
month, and one foi‘ fi longer period. One person’s case wfis pend-^ 
ing at the. close of the yc;ir. In the previous year the number of 
Europejin British sulijects punished was much greater, for 25 were 
imprisoned find 42 were fined. 

Police. — ’J'hen^ were 8,27<S native officers and men composing 
the police force in tln^ whole jirovincc of Mysore during the year 
jSGG. Their cost anionnted to Us. 4,78,779, the average cost 
]K!r jiimnm ofeacli nuin Ix'ing Us. 57. Tlie jiolice are generally 
pooJ'ly paid, a jioliiMmnin in some plfiees receiving as littli^ as 4 
Us. per mensem. Of 25,8G5 <*fises repjorted, 24,o!).i fire stfited to 
have been detected, or never to have occurred, le;iving only 974 
(»r 4 ])er cent, uiideteeted. The value of propei'ly involved in 
criminal cases wa,s at first estimated at Us. 5,04,7GG, but on (Ui- 
(piiiy it was found to hfive been not more tlifin Us. o,o(),495, of 
which Us. 2,G7,*J72 Wfis the Vfdue of propm ty recovered and 
otlun wise accounted fer, lefiving Us. l,2.‘),12o Avortli of jnopei’ty 
not found at the end of J8GG. The average vfil no of property 
prt)ved to have been lost in each Cfise was U-s. 24 and that of tlie 
]i)ro[)erty I'cc^overi'd, (^.c., wfis Us. .17. 

Jdlls . — The totfd number of prisoners during the year was 
28,411 of whom 3,25G were remaining at the close of the year. 
The fiverage number was 2,647 against 1,785 in 18G5. The 
mortfdity was only 28G against 170 of tlie year before. For 
breaches of Jail discipline 182 prisoners were subjoctoil to flog- 
ging and 17 to other jiimishmeut. The nitio of mortfdity to 
tlie average number of jii-isoners in Mysore was 8’91 jku' cent. 
But, owing to the superior management and accommodf.it ion of t.he 
Central Jail under Dr. Henderson, the ratio of deaths to the 
dfiily average number of prisoners was only 4*897 per cent. 
I’he greatest mortality took place at Shimoga, •where with 
a daily average of no more thfin 388, 95 are rejiorted by the 
Deputy Superintendent to liave died. lutranuufil htbour pre- 
vailed only in the Central Jfiil and at Mysore. In tlie Central 
Jail the average number of prisoners so employed was 288*3, 
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while at Mysore 49 were so employed. The total cost of all the 
Jails ill the province under all heads of account was Rs. 2,47,G42 
which, deducting the proceeds of manufactures, gives a net cost 
of Rs. 2,39,446. The average gross cost of each prisoner was 
Rs. 93 but deducting profits of labour Rs. 90. Of the number 
of prisoners remaining at the close of the year, 2,080 were males 


find 112 females. 

No. of pilsoncrs wlio knew Iiow to road and write ... 197 

,, „ who were well educated ... 17 

who received their instruction in Jail ... 34 

Total ... 248 


Coors:. 

Inclusive of 7 cases ol‘ th(j previous year, the aggregate nundicr 
of cases on the dies of the several Courts ainoiiiited to 794, in- 
volving 1,390 prisoners, against 719 cases and 1,201 prisoners in 
1805. This increase arose chiefly in cases ol‘ petty theft, eriiniual 
force and insult. These cases were disposetl of as follows ; — 




1865. 

18G0. 

1. 

Disposed of 

... 000 

072 

2. 

Traiislerred 

... 28 

43 

3. 

Committed 

... 78 

81 


Total 

... 700 

790 


Remaining 

... 13 

5 


Grand Total ... 

... 719 

801 


The convictions bore a proportion of 75 to 25 of accpiittals, 
against 70 to 24 in 1805. The number of offences brought to 
trial bears a proportion of one to every 107 of the population, 
against one to every 178 in 1805. There was no senteiice of death 
passed during the ye.ar. Two persons were tra,nsported fur life and 
one for 7 ye;irs, 118 were sentenced to imprisonment ibr various 
periods ranging from 1 month to 7 years. Fourteen were flog- 
ged, and 4 called upon to furnish security f'or good behaviour, 
and 4 to keep the peace. There were 593 prisoners fined in 
sums not exceeding Rs. 100, and 8 in sums from 100 to 600 Rs. 
The average amount of fines was Rs. 16 against Rs. 20 in 1805, * 
and Ibr each prisoner, Rs. 10 against Rs. 12. This decrease was 
due to an exceptional case in 1865, in which a fraudulent shroff 
had been fined Rs. 2,000, to cover the amount of his defalcations. 
The av erage duration in the disposal of original cases was 6 days 
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to 6 days in 1865; and the longest period occupied in the dis- 
posal of any case was 86 days, against 84. There were only 11 
cases appealed in 1866, against 10 in 1865, and 17 in 1864, and 
of these the sentences in 8 were confirmed in 1 modified and in 
2 remanded : — 





1865. 

1866. 

1. 

Confirmed ... 


5 

8 

2. 

Modified 


1 

1 

3. 

Rejected 

... 

2 

0 

4. 

Renuiiidcd . . . 


0 

2 



Tottd 

8 

11 


RcmLiining . . . 


2 

0 



Craiid Total , 

... 10 

11 


The average number of days ocenpied in tlio disposal of ap- 
peals, was 28 against in ISfio, and the longest period oc- 
cupied in any ease was 71 against 26 days in 1^66, ami (ill 
days in 1864. The Superintendent as Sub-Sessions Judge, dis- 
posed of 17 sessions cases, out of wliich tliore were 29 persons 
convicted and 8 ao(|uitted. The number of niisceJlaneous cases, 
p(!titions, &c., received during the year by tJio several (^)nrtH, 
amounted to 12,888, against .9,810 in 'l8()5. (Iftlieso 1 2,.9(.>fS were 
disposed of, leaving 2o in arrears in all the Courts. This shews 
an increase of 2,578 cases or 26'28 per cent. 

FoUcc . — The various duti(5s are perfornu'd l)y tlio Jmnma 
Byot« of Coorg, wdio lioJd tlieir lands on a feudal tenuro;. The 
total number ol' offencoh reported during the y('ar, was 728, in- 
volving Ks. 13,092 while in 1865 the number was 658, and the 
sum Its. 14,()(i6. 670 odeuces involving lls. 8,588-14-8 were de- 
tected, and 53 cases, th(i value of property involved in wLicli 
w\as Rs. 4,503, remained undetected. The percmitage of (hitect- 
ed to total offences reported, amounted to 92'(i7, against 92 56 
in 1865, and of undetected to 7’33, against 7’44. Tlie total value 
of ])roperty, reported stolen, was Rs. 13,092 against Rs. 14,066 
in 1865 ; but only Rs. 10,821 worth was proved ; Rs, 6,317 wortli 
was duly recovered. The average value of (ho pro])erty iosj, in. 
each case, was Rs. 18, and that of property recovered was Rs. 1 1 
or 64*23 i)cr cent, against 59*41 in 1865. Out of 6 cas<‘s of 
murder, 3 were committed to the sessions and 2 wen^ dismissed 
for want of evidence. Tlierc were 4 cases of' robbery and da- 
coity. The number of accidental dcafhs and suicides W{i{i,34 and 
8 respectively, against 19 and 8 in the year ]>revious. ’i’liere. 

2 c 2 
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wore 3 persons killed by wild beasts, and 279 wild beasts were 
killcdd uring I8GG against 283 iu ISGo. Tlio number of deaths 
amongst travellers and pauper residents amounted to 157. There 
wore 38 houses destroyed by fire, 35 by accident and 3 by de- 

Jalh — There were 5.5 convicts and 9 prisoners under trial in 
the sudder jail, and 150 convicts and 5G persons under trial 
entered during tlie year, making an aggregate of 205 convicts 
and G5 persons un(h?r trial. (If these I SI were ndeasod or 
otherwise disposed of, and 9 died, leaving 7G convicts and 4 per- 
sons under trial at tlie close of the year under review. The in- 
crefisG in the number of convicts over tliat of the yeiir ])revious 
was 17, whilst tlu^ deatlis had decreased by 4. Out of 138 ad- 
missions into hospital 12G patimits were discharged as cured, 9 
died against 13 in 18G5, and G were in hospital at. the dose of 
the year. The deaths during the year W(u*e 0 a,gninst 13 in 1SG5. 
The cost of raaint-aining the prisoners amounted to Es. G,432, 
and the average cost of each prisoner poi‘ diem wm,s 4 {innas. 
The value of the daily work of ea,ch was 3 nnnas 10 ])ie or 3 
pie less than the cost of his maintenance. The system of labour 
wa.s extramural. Tlu? valuta of the work peribrined was distri- 
buted under tluj following heads ; — 

1. Hoads ... ... ... CIO 11 0 

2. rtihlie hnildiugs ... ... hrS.l 0 0 

3. M!iiiufa,cturc.s, brick-making, wood- j (),yj iq y 

sawing, ttc. ... ... j 

Total ... ... 4,2G1 8 7 

The .liidninan Islands. 


Tlio report on the Penal Settlement of Port Plair was present- 
ed hy (lolonel Ford, the Siqx.rintendent, who, at the close of tlie 
year, ywoceech'd on lcav('. to Fnro]»e, having made over charge of 
his office to (k»lone] Man. The yi'ar 1S()G-G7 was the Dtli year of 
the ocenpatioii of the colony. The total numlior of convicts in 
the Settlement on the 3 1st D<'ceml)er 18GG was: — 


18GG 


j lU.-ilcs 
■■■ ( Females 


r),2:)2 

434 


ISGa 


j Males 
"‘I Females 


4,9S2 


Total ... C,GSG .against Total ... 5,815 

being an increase during tlie year of 1,2G8 males and 101 females. 
As the criminal returns show that 3,000 convicts are anmially 
sont.onc|^d to tra ns pm tation throughout India and the maximum 
{w’oommodation iliat Port Blair can alibi'd is available only Ibr 



Convict Organiza tlon. 
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7,500, Government ceased to transpoi't prisoners whose sen- 
tences are under fourteen years. In future tlie annual number of 
arrivals at Port Blair will be about 1,250 prisoners. Of the convicts 
Bengal and Mailras together owmed considerab] y more than a third. 
I’he number from Bombay was trilling compared with its criminal 
population ; the North West, the Central Provinces and the Pun- 
jab stood next; while the numbers from Oudli and British Bur- 
mah were comparatively small. Hiiulousand Mu^sulmans were the 
majority of the criminals ; more tha.n two-thirds of the convicts be- 
ing Hindoos, while about a fourth were Mahommedans. Next in 
point of numbers came Burmese, Mughs, (Jhinese, Arracancse, 
Eurasians, Shans, and Par.sees. Eight Euroj)eans Avere Avork- 
ing out their sentences in the colony, and all of them Avere males. 
The Convicts were distiilaited into 17 divisions, stationed at 
various points on tln^ Settlement, according to the static of tlndr 
health, their capal)ilities for labour, or skill in .lumdiciatt, or 
according to their condition Avhetluu' marriecl or single. At Viper 
Island the Chain Cang, convicts si rong, Avas stationed, entire- 
ly apart fj’om the otJiei- eemvicts. Prisoners holding licenses from 
file Guverninent of India to be at largo u])on the Setthnient re- 
ceived a monthly subsistence allowance of Rs 30, Avliich might be 
raised to Rs. (it) at the discretion of tbo Supeiintendent. The 
rates of ])ay varied from 2 annas a day to tlic 3rd cLvss convict, 
to Rs. 8 a moniJi to the division gangsman. Christian prison- 
ers, Avith the c.\c(.'])fion of tAvo or three Eurasians, weir; favoinubly 
reported on. All Europeans and Eurasians wvw jaovidcHl Avith 
separate accommodation, wore tlieir oAvn clothiug, and Avere 
pormittc'd to provide tbeir liouscdiold fnrnitiiie. Clothes Avei'e also 
given to sucli Eui'ojxrni convicts as did not receive extia allow- 
mices. On an average* each convi(;t cost the Gove'riimcnt Rs. ,9S. 
Tlio number of cases l)n>ugbt to trial before the (\)urts of tbe 
Superintendent and As.sislant Sujierintendont Avas 21.8, involving 
41(> persons in Itailable and non-t)ailabl(; offencivs. In these eases 
345 persons were convicted and 52 acquitted. Of the former 2(-) 
Avcrc free and 311) couviets. 'i’hcrc VA^as a decrease of 113 eases 
compared Aviih last year, viz., 16 in nou-baihible cases and 1)7 in 
bailable eases. Tin; fines im])osed amount-cd to Rs. 1,525 of 
Avhich sum Rs. 1,341 were realized. The proportion of crime to 
population Avas : — 


In bailable offences, ca.scs 
Ditto convictions 
In noii-bailablc otfenees, cases 
Ditto convictions 


1 -6 per cent, 

:vo „ 

0-99 „ 

0-9 „ 


) In a population 
( of 8,070. 
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The, Avidanmn Inlands. 


Tlie average duration of eacli ease was half a day. Tlie aver- 
age IcTigtli of time taken l>y the Police to prepare and bring 
lui:ward cases was one day ; and not pi'eparod by the Po- 
lice, 'one day also. Of 604 witnesses summoned during tljo 
year, 83 were detained for one day only. Only one non-baila- 
ble otfentYi was committed to the Sessions or Superintendent’s 
Court and no baila])le offcuice. The strength of the police 
was I Sup('.rint(Mident, 1 First Gi-ade Insp{Y‘tor (Euiojiean), 

1 S(Y!ond Ora<le Inspector (European), 3 Head (Joiistabhjs, 
11 Sergeants, 256 Constables. The actual cost to tin; State of 
the Police Force was Rs. 56,467. TIkto was no cose of murder 
during tlu' ja^ar. Two attouipts to commit murder wv.ro reported, 

2 cases of causing grievous hurt, one case of culpable homicide, 
2 dax;oitics, 5 cases of housebreaking, 40 thefts, and 00 escaj)es 
from lawful custody. The value of all property stolen was Rs. 
3,307, of which Rs. 800 were recovered [)oing percentage of 
23 against 21 per cent, in the previous year. During the 
year four-fifths of the Native convicts were housed in new 
semi-permanent iron-framed wooden barrac'ks, nvei aged to con- 
tain from 110 to 165 nnm each. The minimum space allow- 
ed to each convict was 648 cubic feet, ami 36 feet of area on Ross 
Island to which 15 per cent, had subseijuently to be added. The 
health of the convicts was not so good as in the ])reco(ling 
year, and the death-rate rose by 41)8 per cent. The mortality 
arose from constitutional diseases chielly {uuemia, ulcers and 
abscesses, atrophia, asthenia and old age. The total rc'venue 
of Rs. 52,736 was an increase over tlui year ])revious of Rs. 12,765. 
The outlay in the Public Works Department ainountAHl to Rs. 
3,73,795-8 aggregjiting a total of Rs. 3,36,938-12 on original 
works, and Rs. 4,760-8 on re])air.s. Of this sum Rs. 2,73,549 
were firnn imperial sources, and Rs. 1,00,246-8 by v.alue of con- 
vict labor ai\d Sottlementi material. The cost of the establifshment 
f(^r tlu^ yc'ar amounted to Rs. 28,808. During the year 26 mails 
were received and 32 despatched. The amount of postal col- 
lection was Rs, 783, the value of j)o.stage stamps sold was Rs. 
133. The gross outlay on the whole administration of the Settle- 
ment for the financial year uruler report was Rs. 6,58,058, Ink- 
ing an increase 'of Rs. 63,344. The free population of the Settle- 
ment amounted to 7,263 males and 520 females with 1 64 male 
and 123 ohildreii. Schools for the children of free residents, both 
European and Asiatic, were eslahlislied in 1864, and continued to 
ho supported hy the voluntary contributions of the IVee communi- 
ty. The attcndauce stood thus: — 



The Finances since 1857. 




Cdiihlrcn of free Pairopeana 

... 12-31 

Ditto of free Asiatics 

8- 

Ditto of coiiA'ict parents 

... 20-00 

Convict lads 

... 21)-84- 


Tlic rtjceipLs for tlio education of tlu' children of free partuitf^ 
amounted to Us. IDli ; and the balance of receipts ov('r('X])endilnre 
for t1iat of convict cl) i Id re7i was Us. lOS, The vai ious hospital 
(‘stablishments were designed to afford accommodation to Ki Eu- 
ropean soldiers mid convicts, Dmitig I lie yi'ai- tin' con- 

victs ch'ared 4:^1 acres, oOl) of Avhich W(Te put under vegetable 
cull ivntion and the nmiainder umler grain crops. (.)f bSl cultiva- 
tors 1()J wiM‘e self-supporting, the remainder being still in the re- 
ceipt of subsistence allowauce. 


(’HAl'TKR Vll. 

FJXAXCh; AXJ) IIEVKXUE, 

fiiriierit] Vieiv 1857. 

The post -mutiny (ua of Indian Finance began in USOl-dS 
when Mr. Wilson produceil Ids first Budget. In 1v%(>-()7 the 
financial yi.'ar Avas made to close on 1st March as in England 
instead of 3()th Apill as befoi'e, to enabhi the accounts to be 
siibmitUMl to Barlianient earlier each y('ar. The year 1800-07 
accordingly consists of c/cecn months only. 

Idle rev(‘nue and expenditure since 1857 have lieen — 


CS Tl 

CO 

Gros.s Uevc- 

iiiie. 

Total Expoiiditiiro. 

Gross Ex- 
peiidituro. 

Actual Sur- 
plus ( 4- ) or 
DeOeiemy 
( - ) of Jte- 
venue. 

Ill India. 

111 Eiig- 
hnid. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857 ... 

31,091,01.5 28, (17!), 202 

3,529,073 

31,008,875 

+ 82,140 

1858 ... 

31,700,770 35,078,528 

0,102,043 

41,240,571 

- 9,533,795 

1859 ... 

30,060,788 43,590,794 

7,406,130 

51,050,930 

- 14,990.142 

\m ... 

39,705,822 44,022,209 

7,239,451 

51,801,720 

- 12,155,898 

1.801 ... 

42,903,234 40,408,239 

7,715,848 

48,154,087 

- 5,250,853 

1802 ... 

43,829,472'37,245,750 

7,024,470 

44,870,232: 

- 1.040.700 

1803 ...1 

45,143,752 

30.800,805 

1 7,252,317 

44,053,122; 

4- 1,090.(;3() 

1864 .. 

44,013,032 38,087,772 

6,894,231 

44,982.000 

- 3()8.974 

1805 ... 

45, 052, 897|39, 452,220 

0,998,770 

40,450,990 

- 798.003' 

1800 ... 

48,935,220 41,120,924 

0,211,178 

47,332,102’ 

4- 1,003,118 

1867 ... 

42,012,500 37, 094, 400i#7, 435,051 

44,530,057 

1- 2,517,491 

(11 Ms.) 







* luclucUug £731, 041) raihvay interest. 
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And the total Debt has l)een — 


<u ra 
TS 'C 
P Q* 


1857 

1858 
1850 
1800 
1861 
1862 
]86:i 

1864 

1865 

1866 
1867 


In India. 


Debt. Interest, 


£ 

55,546,652' 
60,704,084 
66,082,001 
71.060.460 
71.001,081 
72,418,850: 
72 656,105; 
72,207,645! 
72,052,4551 
71.407,251 
72,526,815 


£ 

2,240,590 
2.106,672 
2.708,620 
0,123,027 
;0.202,104 
0,1 04,807 1 
■0,05 1.680 
!0.()00.250| 
|0,26l,26li 
3,327,651 1 


In England, 


Debt. Interest. 


£ 

3,015.3171 

8,760,400| 

15,080,277; 

26,108.000; 


20,076,()()0| 1 
05,005,000! I 

01.809.100 1 
26.010,500,1, 

26.125.100 I 
26,046.400.1 
20,530,0()0| 


£ 

155,4.04 

159.166 

072,700 

766,864 

,061,200 

,426,008; 

,486.016, 

,072.500 

,221,124 

,249,765 


Total. 


Debt. Interest 


£ 

59,461, 

69,470. 

81.17L 

98,107. 

101.877. 

il07.5]4, 

104,495 

98.518. 

98,477, 

98,080, 

102,065, 


,969 2,396,084 
,484,2.055,808 
.00810,111,062 
,46()!o. 889,IOI 
,()8lkif93,007 
159|4.560,905 
2054!808,596 
]45|4.465,849 
,5554,482,385 
,651,4,577,416 
,8151 


If we analyse the expenditure and revenue of 18GI-62 and con- 
trast the figures with those of the six years following wt^. have 
these results. The first five years’ statements give actual facts. 
As 18Gf)-G7 consii:;ted of only 11 months the charges have been 
increased ratoably for comparison. The figures for 18G7-G8 are 
the “ regular” estimate. 


iJoinparlwif of ft.rppAvlibn'c of 1861 -G2 with ihnt of the aIx ymra 
followhifj : — 


Year. 


1861.62 

1862.63 

1863-64 

1804-65 

1865-66 

|i866-67 

3867*68 


Military 

Home 

1 

Interest 

Pnblie j 
WorltKS { 

and 

Charges. 

1 

]>aid in 
India. 

and Kail-, 

Marine. 

ways, j 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ i 


Civil 

Charges. 


13, 256, 00<)'5, 200, OOoiS, 135, 000,6, 167, OOO; 

12.518.000 4, 043, 000 3, 35iJ, 000, 5, 973, 000 

12.200.000 4,778,000 .3,093,000 6, 845,000! 

1 2. 7 10. 000 5, 236,000 2,261 ,000:6, 362, 000 

113.905.000 5,682,000 3,328,OOOi5,67S,0OO; 
13,457,000:6,224,000 2,958,000:6,969,000; 

13.152.000 5, 292,000:3,536, 00017, 687, (KM); 


Total. 


.C"’ 1 £ 

15,001,000' 42,768,000 
16,509,000' 42,025,000 
16,355,000: 43,280,000 

16.883.000 44,452,000 
16,943,000; 45,536,000 
17,563,0' o; 47,171,000 

18.123.000 47,790,0(K1 


You XII., ?xiiT U. 




Details of Ci vil Charges in £* sterling. 

Collection of Bevenues. 
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India. 


Total with- 
out Opium. 

3.110.000 

2.928.000 

3.014.000 

2.952.000 

3.080.000 

3.245.000 

3.315.000 
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" 

Tear. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Refunds. 

Allowances 
to village 
officers. 

Assignments 

under 

treaties. 

Retired | Miscel- 
allowaiices. laneous. 

1861-62 

1802-0:l 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

342.000 

342.000 

334.000 

258.000 

I 420,000 

355.000 

322.000 

600,000 

568.000 

58.5.000 
51)5,000 

390.000 

413.000 

396.000 

1.640.000 

1.736.000 

1.721.000 

1.675.000 

1.802.000 
1,698.()00 
1,981,000 

703.000 436,000 

741.000 404,000 
692,000| 483.000 
909,000, 431,000 
669,000] 376,000 
735 , 000 : 397,000 
680,()00| 439,000 

3.721.000 

3.791.000 

3.815.000 

3.838.000 

3.657.000 

3.598.000 

3.818.000 


General Ahsiract of Civil Charcjes. 


Year. 

Collection 
of Revenue. 

Special 

Services. 

Adminis- 

tration. 

« 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Grand Total 
Civil Charges. 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

4.559.000 

4.784.000 

5.320.000 

5.321.000 

4 . 974.000 

4.996.000 

4.995.000 

946.000 
1,015 000 

987.000 

845.000 

883.000 

1.217.000 

1.274.000 

5.775.000 

5.949.000 
6,233,900 

6.879.000 

7.429.000 ' 

7.752.000 1 

8.036.000 

3.721 .000 

3.791.000 

3.81.5.000 

3.838.000 

3. 657. 000 

3.598.000 

3.818.000 

15.001.000 

15.539.000 

16.355.000 

16.883.000 

16.943.000 

17.563.000 

18.123.000 


All tlie cliarges for the year 18G6-07, which only included 11 
months, have heon increased rateably for comparison with other 
years. The military charges are ‘ net’, the receipts under that 
head having been de<lucted, as they are mainly deductions. The 
charges for stores from England arc shown under the proper 
heads. The Home charges include on an average about mil- 
lions for Military and Marine effective and non-effecti'/e charges ; 
2 millions Interest on Home debt ; £300,000 Civil pensions and 
furlough allowances ; £50,000 Post office ; £20,000 Telegraph ; 
£30,000 Political services in Persia and China; £180,000 Home 
Estaldishments ; and £250,000 Miscellaneous ; in all about S J 
millions. 


The expenditure for 1867-68, in India and England, may be 
approximately stated as follows : — 

2Da 
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.hidia. 



£ 

£ 

Mil itary and Marine 


15,600,000 

Interest on debt 


5, 500, 000- 

Home administration 


400,000' 

Indian Civil administration 

8,400,000 


Mint, Post Office Telegraph 

1,350,000 


Collection of Revenue 

5,000,000 


Miscellaneous Indian services 

3,750,000 

18,500,000' 

Ordinary Public Works ... 

4,250,000 

Extraordinary Barracks ... 

1,500,000 


,, Irrigation 

500,000 


„ Bombay special Fund 

600,000 

6,950,000 

Railways 


900,000' 

Grand Total ... 

47,750,000' 


Details of PnUic Wm'ks Charges. 


Yoav. 

Ordinary Public Work.o. j 

M llitary 
Works. 

Civil 

lluild- 

ings. 

Iniga- 
tion and 
Em- 
bank - 
muntH. 

RourlH 
and Navi- 
givtion. 

Mi.scel- 

lanouus 

Works. 

Tidal 

Works. 

Estab- 

ILsb- 

mont. 

Tfiuls 

and 

Plant. 

Total 

Ordinary 

Public 

Works. 

18fil-C2 

038,000 

486,000 

470,000 

1,278,000 

100,000 

2.973,000 

7.''>0,000 


3,722,000 


603,000' 

486,000 

476,000l 

1,332,000 

131,000. 

2,9()7;0{}0j 

750, (too 


3,6.57,000 

1863*«4 

068, (K)0 661,000 

490,(K10! 

1,397,000 

353, 0(H), 3, 368, 000 

7:52.(M)0 

161,000 

4,261,000 

1864-66 

688, (K)0 706,000 

480,000| 

1,450,000 

12.1,000 3,44.5.000 

7.'9,0()0 

178,000 

4,383,000 

1866 66 

(ViO.OOO 717,000 

431,000 

1,3.58.000 

81,000 3,433,000 

878,000 

73,000 

4,383.000 

1866-67 

1,470,000 

737,000 

4-18, 000 

1,341,0(10 

68;(M)0 3,».‘>7,(>(K) 

933,000 

114,(M)n 

5,004,(100 

1867-68 

3,330,000 

796,000 

966,000 

1,132,000 

44,(K)OjD, 148,000 

1,013,000 

73,000 

6,333,000 


Year. 

E.ailway. 

Bombay Speci- 
al Fund. 

One per cent, of 
Income Tax 
Grant to lo- 
cal Funds, 

Grand Total 
Public Works. 

45 

® >> 

r 

^ . 

§ 

3“ 

Net Guaran- 
teed Inter- 
est. 

o 

H 

1861-62 .. 
1862 - ti 3 ... 
1883-64 ... 

1864 - 65 .. 

1865 - 66 ... 

1866 - 67 ... 

1867 - 68 ... 

220,000 

123.000 

212.000 

871.000 
22^,000 

263.000 

117.000 

420.000 

318.000 

241.000 

146.000 
. 53,000 

137.000 

197.000 

1 . 425.000 

1 . 572.000 

1 . 469.000 

1 . 242.000 
617,000 

1 . 115.000 
582,000 

2 . 065.000 

2 . 013.000 

1 . 922.000 

1 . 759.000 

892.000 

1 . 51 . 1.000 

896.000 

si , 000 

73,000 

285.000 

276.000 

450.000 

570.000 

380.000 
. 380,000 
SS 0.000 

2 . 50.000 

110.000 

6 , 167,000 

6 , 081,000 

6 , 636,000 

6 . 676.000 

5 . 661.000 

6 . 969.000 

7 . 699.000 


Tlie details of distrilmtion for the .year 1861-62 are only ap- 
proximate. From 1862-63 to 1866-67 the figures are taken from. 




Analysis of the EevcnKe. 




tlie Accounts of the Public Works Department, and differ a lit- 
tle from the figures found in the statements of tlie Financial De- 
partment. The" amounts for 1866-67 have been increased rate- 
ably that year having been only 11 months, Tlie year 1867-68 
shows the estiimite only and tlie actual oiitliiy will probably be 
£500,000 less than the amount put down. 

Comparison of Bevenues 0/I8GI 62 with those of the six following 
years. 


Year. 

1 Special 
Services. 

Revenues ! 

Proper. | Mint Post 
: Office Te- 
! legr.-i])]i. 

Administra- 

tive 

departments. 

Law .1 ustice 
Police. 

Public 
W orks. 

Misccl- 

laiicuus, 

Total. 

1861-62 .. 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

1864- 65 ... 

1865- 66 ... 

186(;-67 ... 
1867-68 •• 

39.478.000 8.56,000 

41.177.000 872,000; 

40.139.000 921,0()0i 

41,107,000: 839,000! 

4l,9i;i,000, 1.091,000! 

40.666.000 '957,000: 

41.831.000 1,212,000 

i ! 

512.000 

495.000 

632.000 

676.000 

791.000 

91.5.000 

965.000 

580.000 
44-4,0001 

462.000 

580.000 

917.000 
44.5^000 

480.000 

1.283.000 

11.164.000 

1.704.000 

1.398.000 

1.3.5.3.000 

1.431.000 

1.337.000 

42.718.000 

44.152.000 

1 43,858,000 

44.609.000 
40,065,000, 

44.414.000 

45.825.000 


Detail of Bevenues proper. 


Year. 


Land Re- 

Income 

venue, 

tiiid Li- 

Forests, 

cense 

Abkaree. 

Tax, 


I 


Opium. 


Sait. 


Customa. Stamps, 


Total. 


i8r.l.C)2!-21,H32,000 2,05.5,000 ({,359,000 4,563,000 2,876,000 1,693,000 39,478,000 
1862-6;s'22,042,000 1,882,000,8,0.55,000,5,244,000 2,46-1,000 1,490,000 41,177,000 
lS(i3-61 22, 608, 000 1, 484, OOO.t;, 832, 00();5, 03(5, 000 2 38-1,000 1,73.5, 000,40, 139, 000 
l864-05!22,671,000 1,282,00() 7,361,000j5,.524,000'2,297,000 1,972,000 41,107,000 
r8(:5-0()’23,()S6,()00j 692, 000'8, 518, 000 : 5 , 342, 000 2,280,000 1,99.5,000 41,913,000 
iSH6-67i22,860,()00; 23,000 7,448,000,6,090,000 2,215.000,2,030,000 40,666,000 

1867-6S|22,694,000j 500, 00Uj7, 714, 000^6, 078, 000 2, 3, 57, 000,2, 488, OOOjdl, 831, 000 


i Year. 


Net Uevenucs or Charj^es. 


Net Revenues 
2)ropor; 


Witli 1 Without 
Opium. ] Opium. 


Special Services.! , 

Net Adminwtra- 

Charge. 

1 live ncpart- 

j ... 

90,000 
: 143,000 
6G,(KKi 
6,000 

1 260,000 
1 62,000 

! 

•; 6,263,000 

5, 1.-) 1,000 
,.i 6, 601,000 

.. ..I 6,2().3,0(J0 

208,000 (5.638,000 

. 1 0,837,000 

. j 7,071,000 

1 


Net Tuh- 
!lio Worksl 
charge. 


(jnw8 Revenues ox 
eluding Opium. 


Revenuosj 

rrupor. 


Total 

Revenue.^, 


.'>,578,000! S3, 110,000! S6,.S.59,000{ 
6, .530,0001 SS,123.000j S«,n97,0(H»f 
6, 383, WO 33,307, 0(K) 37,0a«,OO(,‘t 
6,773,OOOi 33.7-1(5, 000; 37.248,0001 
4,7(51,0001 33,30,5,0001 37,547,000 
(j,,V2hi)(K>i 33,218,000! 3(5,fi60,0()0f 
7,207, OOOj 34,U7,000| 38,111/ 


1 ,^ 



m 


Lidia. 


Tbe Imperial 

General Abstract of the Revenues and Receipts and of the Expendi- 


Keceipts. 

1866-67 

Actual, 

Eleven 

Months. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1808-69. 

Laud Rcvcmio ... 

.e 

19,136,449 

£ 

20,103,600 

£ 

20,466,000 

Tributes and Contributions 
from Native States 

629,245 

698,400 

687,000 

Forest 

31 1,340 

412,900 

403,900 

Abkarce (Excise) . . . 

2,119,780 

2,252,800 

2,211,600 

Assessed Taxes 

22,127 

658,000 

570,000 

Customs 

2,030,864 

2,545,200 

2,441,600 

Salt 

.5,345,910 

6,024,300 

6,010,900 

Opium 

6,803,413 

8,814,200 

8,385,800 

Stamps 

1,803,773 

2,393,900 

2,372,800 

Mint 

239,991 

237,300 

251,200 

Post Office 

496,439 

652,300 

671,300 

Telegraph 

197,355 

272,000 

252,600 

Law and Justice ... 

627,050 

734,400 

1,034,200 

Police 

188,169 

261,700 

274,300 

Marine 

228,543 

259,200 

294,500 

Education 

66,658 

73,400 

75,100 

Interest 

233,513 

227,600 

226,500 

M iscellaneou s 

276,310 

438,800 

763,200 

Army — Miscellaneous 

717,489 

719,000 

692,400 

P ublic W oiks — M iscellaneous 

538,139 

479,500 

1 

496,000 


42,012,566 

48,258,500^ 

48,586,900 

Deticit, including Public Works 
Extraordinary Charges ... 

2,517,491 

1,060,500 

1,026,450 

Total ... £ 

44,530,057 

49,319,000 

49,613,350 




of 1806-63. 

ture of Indi 


Expenditure. 


Interest on Funded and Unfunded Debt 
Interest onSpeoial Loans for Public Works 
Interest on Service Fundh and other Accounts 
Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
[Land Revenue 
Forest ... 

Abkaroe (Excise) 

Assessed Ta.xe8 
[Customs 
Halt 

Opium .. 

Stamps 
Mint 

Post Office ... ... 

Telciprriiph 

Allowiuices to District and Villaprc Oflicens 
Administration and Public Dejiarrnicnts 
Law and Justice 
Police 

Marino ... ... 

Education, Science, and Art 
Ecclesia.stical ... 

Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 
Political Atrencios and other l'’orotgn Services 
|AllowancoH and Assiynnicnts under Treaties and Eu- 
KaKCUieuts 
Miscellaneous 
[Siiperannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow- 
.anccB ... 

Army 

Public Works Ordinary : — 

Public Works 

Suporvi.sion and C().st of Land for Railw.ays 
Loss by Exchange on Railway Transactions, 


Not Expenditure in England, including Stores, 


Traflic Receipts 


Total 


Pflblic Works Extraordinary:— 

’ Military 
Jails .. 

Communications 
Embankments 
Irrigation Works 
Special Fund Works.., 

Total 
Grand Total 


lurnlus, ii 
Charges 
uiplus, e: 
Charges 


186(5-67, 

Actual, 

Eleven 

Months. 

Regular Es- 
timate, 
1867-68. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1868-69, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,499,280 

420, ’268 
421. SHO 
1,832,022 
208.633 
234,22.'^. 

1,168 

188,810 

.517,519 

1,077,330 

80,226 

131,146 

41.5,129 

286,086 

339,619 

1,089,064 

2,397,768 

2,262,921 

5.85,94.5 

674,717 

144,360 

261,801 

180,296 

238,289 

2,699.700 

6r,0(K) 

772.800 
341,700 

1,036,600 

280,600 

251.500 
32,900 

2(H»,000 

363,300 

1,863,200 

90,800 

118,400 

486.600 

627.800 

898.200 
1,057,300 
2,488,900 
2, .383, 200 

713,900 

786.200 

155.600 
S16,r)(X) 

205.800 

237.500 

2.699.700 
99,000 

617,330 

2.31,940 

2.1.38.700 
278,080 
261, 9(X) 

21.()(K> 

186,150 

441,660 

1,907,780 

101,100 

1 (JO, 600 
58.3,480 
4P2,.5(» 
396,620 
1,140,220 
2,867,580 
2,502,4.50 
6.58,800 
904,190 
102,520 
366,970 
226,400 
231,060 

1,713,003 

779,032 

2,062,500 

443,600 

1,948,090 

270,700 

515,032 

12,440,363 

625,900 

12,B89,9(X) 

6.33,360 

12,904,720 

4,958,309 

259,474 

111,681 

3,342,400 

192,:!(Mi 

179,200 

3,458,480 

221.390 

122,7(K> 

37,094,406 

6,704,602 

38,508,700 

6,861,400 

.38,92.5,960 

6,i(92,400 

43,799,008 

46,360,100 

45.318,360 

731.049 

1,197,700 

1,202,900 

44,530,067 

40,567,800 

46,521,260 


1,480,100 

1,363,880 


362,100 

61,000 

369,50()j 

482,5'«» 

4.31 ','210 
27, (KK) 
800, WO 
470,000 


2,761,2(X) 

3,092,000 

> 44,6.30,067 

49,319,000 

49,613,860 

•i 

1,700,700 

1 2,065.610 





hmrphis of each Province Jor Imperial Expenditure 




Jarlia. 




Cush Trm^saHlons of India for the. year 18^6-67, mid as estimated 
for the year 1867-68. , . 



1866-67. 

Klcven months. 

Estimate 

1867-68. 

Cash Balance in the several Indian Treasuries at the conimcnce 

■i; 

£ 

ment of the year 

13,771,625 

11,057,064 

RKCEtPTS 



Local Indian Hurplus 

4,918,160 

6,988,600 

Debt incurred 

16,728,670 

16,693,346 

Supplies from London, iticluding Credits to Tier Majesty’s Oo- 

veniment 

3,792,666 

4,729,404 

Jt! 

:i 8 , 2 n,l 30 

38,868,404 

Paymekts. 


Debt diacharj^ed 

16,790,963 

14,522,316 

Supjdiefe to Ijondon, including Debits to Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment 

11,168,906 

12,698,062 

Balance of Supidios between the ditferont Presidencies (on un- 

adjusted Accounts) 

194,117 

22,036 

Cash Balance in the several Indian treasuries at the close of the 


Year .. 

11,067,064 j 

11,126,992 

S. 

38,211,130 

38,368,404 


Revenues of the Treasuries mid Jbepartments under the immdiate 
co7itrol of the Qovermnent of hulia for the year 1866-67, and 
OH Estimated for the year 1867-68. 


Jfeveniiee and Keoeipts. 

1866-67. 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Land iRevenue 

Tributes and Contributions from Native States 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excise)* ... 

License Tax 

Stamps 

Mint 

Tost Office 

Telegraph * . . 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Education 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Army-— Miscellaneous 

Public W orks— Miscell aneon g 

£ 

16,899 
64,396 
3,326 
11,777 
2,116 
3,714 
162,461 
496,439 
1 197,365 

1 19,834 

! 2,687 

5,122, 
196,329 
90,809 
450,160 
2,224 

£ 

24.000 
67,300 

6,200 

11.000 
45,000 

7,000 

100,100 

652,300 

272,000 

51,200 

200 

5,300 

185,600 

227,900 

442,240 

7,370 

£ 

Deficit 

1,725,648 

9,765,467 

2,104,610 

10,730,40 

£ 

11,491,116 

12,835,010 




ExpmdlUm 0 / Govemmeyif oj India, 


245 


Charges of the Treasuries mul Bepartnients under the immediate 
control of the (rOvem7nen>t 0 / Iwlia for the year 1866 67 , 
and as Estinuited fo7' the year 1867 - 68 . 


E.xpendittirc. 

lf^66-67. 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate 

1867-68. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

.39,161 

63,950 

Land Revenue 

0,089 

12,130 

Forest 

3,72i 

5,300 

Abkaree (Excise') ... ... “ 

1,401 

350 

Stamps 

195 

260 

Mint 

5H,00S 

56,300 

Post Office ... 

415,129 

486,600 

Telegraph 

286,086 

527,800 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 
Engagements 

159,929 

169,840 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 



Revenues, including Charges of Collection ... 

973,611 

1,322,570 

Administration and Public Departments 

328,430 

316,700 

Law and Justice 

136.627 

162,900 

Police 

9,116 

9,600 

Education, Science, and Art 

120,412 

168>O0 

Ecclesiastical 

9,565 

11,000 

Medical Services 

191 

220 

Stationery and Printing - ... 

34,834 

55,580 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services... 

89,327 

75,690 

Miscellaneous 

203,076 

75,720 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 
Allowances 

90,572 

98,250 

Army 

6,719,778 

6,920,910 

f Public Works 

95,499 

139,500 

Public Works, \ 

8,811,047 

9,346,840 

Ordinary ... ) Deduct Gain by Exchange on 

\ Railway Transactions 

18,747 

t .. - 

3,230 


8,792,300 

9,343,610 

Interest on Funded and Unfunded Debt 

2,499,280 

2,699,700 

67,000 

621,700 

203,000 

Interest on Special Loans for Public W“orks ... 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

199,535 

Public Works Extraordinary ... 

1 

£ 

11,491,115 

12,836,010 


S E 2 



MiuiroH. 


24r> 


Madhas.— 


The Provincial Budi^ets. 

Revenues and Charges of the Madras Presidency 


K(iveiiues and Receipts. 

1866-67, 

Elo^ven 

montlis. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Land Revenue 

3,652,026 

4,410,000 

Tributes and contributions from Native 
States ... ' 

315,108 

344,600 

Forest 

32,978 

42,000 

Abkaree (Excise)... 

427,452 

S.IS.OOO 

License Tax 

1,346 

85,000 

Customs 

193,539 

240,000 

Salt ... 

1,047,573 

1,275,000 

Stamps 

282,553 

400,500 

Mint ^ ... ... _ 

15,948 

7,200 

Law and Justice ... ,. | 

66,476 

75,500; 

Police ... ... ,, i 

1 

13,829 

39,100 

Marine ... ... ...j 

2,454 

3,200 

Education -v 

4,960 

5,400 

Interest 

9,734 

13,400 

Miscellaneous 

45,678 

47,000 

A rmy — Miscellaneous 

128,370 

143,820 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

14,827 

12,000 

£ 

6,2.’)4,8.51 

7,698,730| 


"I 



ExpemUlsfr^. 


2i7 


foi' the year 186C-67, atidas estimated for 1807*68. 


j 

1 Expenditure. 

18()0-(;7. 

Eleven 

mouths. 

Estimate, 

1807-08. 

i 

£ 

£ 

Allowances, ‘Refunds, and Drawbacks 

29,55( 

16,000 

jLand Revenue 

;)70,3;3; 

377,090 

IForest 

21,74; 

27,300 

lAbkaree (Excise) 

19,607 

21,700 

! Assessed Taxes 


5,280 

Customs 

16,007 

17,100 

u u 1 Cost 

"i Charges 

106,:33( 

111,350 

38,989 

35,850 

Stamps 

12,04.1 

1 5,200 

Mint 

16,317 

15,000 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 
Engagements 

203,591 

453,580 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c.... 

34,184 

41,400 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 



Revenues, including Charges of Collection and 



coat of Salt ^ 

925,718 

1,137,450 

Administration and Public Departments 

117,419 

128,200 

Law and Justice 

392,577 

403,500 

Police 

302,853 

388,200 

Marine 

21,712 

23,650 

Education, Science, and Art 

78,296 

84.100 

Ecclesiastical ... 

i 30,188 

38,800 

Medical Services 

49,983 

00,100 

Stationery and Printing ... 

33,807 

36,290 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services ... 

9,123 

9,970 

Miscellaneous 

94,005 

09,240 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Al- 

lowances 

2J2.;387 

243,990 

Army 

3,076,799 

3,149,790 

j f Public Works 

025,498 

588,750 

Public Works Ordi- J Supervision and cost of 
i Land for Railways .. 

^ 1 Loss by Exchange on 

i. Railway Transactions 

45,559 

18,500 

570 

9,080 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts . 

94,024 

108,000 

Public Works Extraordinary 

i 


228,300 

i* 

'Xr76T572 

67733,110 

Surplus 

78,279 

965,610 

£ 

6;254,85J ■ 

7,698,720 

— : — 






m 


Bmnhay. 


Bombay. 

Revenues and Charges of the Bombay Presidency, including 


Revenues and Receipts. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Land Revenue 

£ 

3,381,802 

£ 

3,540,000 

Tributes and contributions from Native 
States 

76,318 

89,100 

Forest ... 

82,127 

146,300 

Abkaree (Excise) 

365,643 

400,000 

License Tax 

13,266 

150,000 

Customs ... ... 

716,758 

770,000 

Salt ... 

379,224 

533,000 

Opium ... ... • 

1, 854, 330 

2,300,000 

Stamps ... 

381,992 

500,000 

Mint ... 

61,582 

130,000 

liaw and J usiicc 

127,332 

125,000 

Polico ... 

14,457 

12,400 

Marine ... 

52,259 

51,000 

Education 

12,999 

14,000 

Interest 

24,435 

27,000 

Miscellaneous- 

45,039 

50,000 

Army — Miscellaneous ... 

138,959 

132,940 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

128,227 

57,320 

. £ 

7,856,649 

‘ 9,028,060 


Ex}mi(Uturt\ 

Sind, forihe year 1866-67, and as estimated fm- 1867-68. 

S49 

Expenditure. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

£ 

8.9.052 

£ 

88,600 

Land Revenue 

334,518 

36i;420 

Forest 

64,744 

91,750 

A bkaree (Excise'; 

33,298] 

32,740 

Assessed Taxes 

887, 

7,550 

■Customs 

79,269 

87,700 

Salt 

26,368 

32,300 

Opium 

3,067 

3.250 

Stamps 

15,973 

18,500 

Mints 

56,921 

47,l(K) 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 

Engagements 

671,234 

823,270 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c., 


345,700 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 



Revenues, including Charges of Collection and 



cost of Salt and Opium 

1,674,866 

1,939,880 

Administration and Public Departments 

164,769 

154,500 

Law and Justice 

390,911 

420,000 

Police 

355,469 

354,400 

j Marine 

248,689 

359.600 

; Education, Science, and Art 

97,075 

99,800 

Ecclesiastical 

30,27» 

28,800 

! Medical Services 

57,087 

1 65,300 

! Stationery and Printing... 

26.1,92 

31,060 

j Political Agencies and other Foreign Services ... 

81,803 

88,970 

Miscellaneous 

49.731 

48,340 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 

125.451 

148,190 

Allowances 

Army 

2,64.3,806 

2,819,200 

f Public Works ... 

1,322,031 

528,650 

Supervision and 



1 cost of Land for 



Public Works, Ordinary Railways 

67,232 

62,700 

j Loss by Exchange 
1 on Railway Tran- 


90,310 

1 sactions 

69,288 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts... 

112,708 

123,100 

Public Work?, Extraordinary 


945,300 

Surplus ...*1 

7,517,386 

3311,263 

8,308,1 00 
719,960 

£ 

< 

7,850,649 

9,028,060 



m 




Revenues and Charges of the Government of Be^al^ 


\ 

lifiveiiufis and Kocoipts. 

18GG.67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, j 
1807T>8. j 

1 


£ 

£ 

Land Rovonuc 

;LG82,825 

3,811,400 

Fornst ... .. ...1 

4,550 

7,300 

Abkarec (Excise) ... .-] 

560,090 

074,200 

License Tax 

.3,218 

100,000 

Customs 

S07,05!» 

1,133,200 

^SMlt ... 

2,525,777 

2,033,000 

Opium ... 

4,948,017 

0,512,400 

Stamps 

502,547 

1 

751,000 

Law and Justice 

107,750 

! 223,900 

Police ... 

j .3.3,120 

‘ 05,500 

Marine ... 

101,805 

190, 5oo; 

1 

Education 

33,299 

.34,300 

Interest 

1,493 

300 

Miscellaneous 

23,088 

1 46,800j 

Public ^Volks — .MiscellaneouH 

.30,097 

; i 

30,000: 

1 

i ^ 

1 

13,005,110 

1 

10,202,800, 



Ejppemhture 




fo!' the year ISGfi G7, (md E^t hinted for 1807 OS. 


Expenditure. 

186G-G7, 

Eleven 

momdis. 

Estimate, 

1807-68. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, Refunds, Drawbacks 

107,010 

130,000 

Ijiind Revenue 

278,086 

3l>(i,820 

Forest ... 

10,522 

. 13,710 

Abkareo (Excise) 

120,210 

135,500 

Assessed Taxes 

200 

14,300 

Customs ... 


57,700 

Salt 

12,83:i 

12,000 

rk • f Cost 

pium Cliavges 

97.5, o;K) 

1,753,188 

00,227 

101,702 

Stamps ... 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 

23,107 

23,400 

and Engagements 

230,806 

2 20, .olio 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on 



the Revenues, including Charges of Col- 
lection and cost of Salt and Opium 

1,020,220 

2,800,020 

Administration and Public Departments ... 
Law and Justice 

Police ... 

Marine ... 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing ... 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassion- 

143,350 

027,800 

523,028 

202,214 

180,420 

24,450 

58,713 

41,013 

3,820 

308,053 

140,000 

032,800 

572.400 
281,030 

220.400 
27,700 
75,200 
30,040 

3,830 

108,700 

57,590 

51,721 

ate Allowances 

TD vr iTtr 1 f Public Works 
'n ^1* ® J Supervision & cost of Land 

Ordinary | Kail ways 

003,872 

04,091 

002,000 

83,700 

Interest on Service Funds & other Accounts 

5,075 

. 8,400 

Public Works Extraordinary 



181,000 

£ 

4.000. 001 

8.000. 355 

6,933,510 

Surplus 

10,329,290 

£ 

13,005,416 

16,282,800 


2 f 


Vuu XII., Paut II. 



North- Western Tiwlnces. 


?r)2 

Noktii-Wkstehn Provinces.— 


llcvermes and Charges of the North- WeMmi ProvinceSy 


IleveiiTOs and IlccoiptR. 

1860-07, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1807-68. 



f 

Land Ptcvcniic 

3,817,741 

4, 1 30,0(10 

Tributes and Contributions from Nai-ive 



States 

140,218 

170,000 

Forest 

57,795 

58,300 

Abkarce (Excise) 

100,397 

210,000 

License Tax 

1,078 

103,000 

Customs 

47,797 

70,000 

Salt 

■1 78,200 

553,100 

Stamps 

244,274 

340,000 

Law and Justice 

88,493 

90,000 

jrolicc 

41,931 

55,800 

Education 

5,298 

0,900 

Interest 

397 

200 

Miscellaneous ... 

20,895 

30,000 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

212,504 

214,450 


5,359,144! 

G,037,3r)0| 



253 


Expondilnra. 


Jor the year 18C6-67, and as Mstvmakd for 18G7-G8. 


Expenditure. 

18G6-G7, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, Ilefimds, and Drawbacks 

77,032 

18,610 

Land Eevenuo 

205,104 

333,670 

Forest ... 

31,128 

36,740 

Abkarco (Excise) 

31,028 

33,130 

3,240 

Assessed Taxes 

2 

Salt 

50,83!) 

65,260 

Stamps .. 

Allowances and Assignments under Ti-eaties 

13,225 

17,300 

and Engagements 

Allowances to Districts and Village Ofiioers. 

GO, 784 

101,650 

fe 

4,490 

8,120 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands oii 


, 

the Revenues, including Charges of Col- 



lection and cost of Salt 

582,232 

017,720 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

106,275 

109,100 

Law and Justice ... * 

336,514. 

365,000 

Police ... 

340,055 

1 373,300 

Education, Science and Art ... 

90,047 

100,000 

17,600 

Ecclesiastical ... 

15,141 

Medical Services 

33,410 

42,130 

Stationery and Printing ... 

2’3,317 

26,660 

Political Agencies & other Foreign Services 

33,052 

34,020 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compjission- 

17,068 

24,900 

ate Allowances 

29,218 

35,680 

Public Works,! 

Ordinarv i “^P^^'vision & cost of Land 
^ ( for Railways 

737,726 

524,600 

3,620 

3,500 

Interest on Service Funds other Accounts 

4,821 

4,200 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

392,900 

.T 

2,355,190 

2,671,310 

Surplus ..* 

3,003,948 

3,366,040 

f 

5,350,144 

6,037,350 




554 Pmjab. 

Punjab.— 


Revenues and Charges of tlie Punjah Territories for 


Bevenues and Eeceipts. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 


£ 

£ 

Land Bcvenuo 

1,904,985 

1,915,200 

Tributes & Contributions from Native States 

27,205 

27,200 

Forest 

39,605 

32,700 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

77,885 

83,500 

License Tax ... 

285 

50,000 

Customs 

81,413 

90,000 

Salt 

750,077 

830,000 

Opium 

1,066 

1,800 

Stamps 

130,349 

180,000 

Law and Justice ... 

57,550 

61,700 

Police ... 

32,208 

44,900 

Marine .... ,,, 

1,311 

1,500 

Education ... 

3,471 

6,500 

Interest 

462 

200 

Miscellaneous 

10,818 

16,500 

Public Works— Miscellaneous 

129,418 

150,600 

.£ 

3,248,108 

3,492,300 






Exjienditim, 


255 


ilm Ycar 186G-G7, ami as Estimated /ai‘ 18G7-08. 



Expenditure. 

18GG-G7, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

18G7-68. 

Allowances, Kefunds, and Drawbacks 

£ 

8,984 

£ 

10,750 

Land Eevenne 


172,68.5 

198,810 

Forest... 


25,871 

30,000 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

6,C51 

7,180 

Assessed Taxes 

... 


930 

Customs 


■ 28,850 

34,000 

Salt 

... ... ••• 

30,418 

30,400 

Stamps 

... 

5,811 

8,250 

Allowances and Assignments under TreaticKS 
and Engagements 

104,701 

115,010 

Allowances to District and- Village Officers, 

&c. ... 

921 

2,420 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on 



the Revenues, including Charges of Col- 
lection and cost of Salt 

384,892 

444,390 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

102,379 

104,500 

Law and Justice ... 

164,728 

187,600 

Police . . . 

... ... ... 

273,084 

295,000 

Marine 

... ... 

18,628 

2.3,720 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

5G,924 

G5,300 

Ecclesiastical 

... •.* 

15,311 

18,700 

Medical Services ... 

25,247 

28,700 

Stationery and Printing 

7,9G6 

0,540 

I*olitical Agencies and other Foreign Ser- 
vices 

10,970 

11,840 

Miscellaneous 


14,181 

31,240 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 
Allowances 

1 1G,188 

18,4.50 


■public Works 

712,531 

420,800 

Public Works, 
Ordinary ... 

Supervision and cost of 
Land for Railwjiys 

'I 

29,201 

12,000 

Loss by Exchange on Rail- 
way Transactions 

CO, 570 

82,440 

Interest on Service Funds and other Ac- 
counts ... ... 

1,433 

2,900 

423,600 

Public Works, Extraordinary 


£ 

1,894,239 

2,184,320 

1,307,980 


Surplus 

1,353,809 


£ 

3,218,108 

3,492,300 



ProvinciiU Bu(f(jGl of Oudh, 


2r>(.) 


}.’<««/«» rtM(/ Clmr<jes ofUie. IMh Tcmioryfor tk yem' 180C-G7, md 
as EstuHiUed for 18()7-(i8, 


1 Kevcnuos and Receipts. 1 

1306-07, 

1 mouths. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Land Revenue 

Forest 

Abkaroc ( Exci se) . . 

liicense Tax 

Salt 

Stamps 

Law and J usticc 

Foiiee 

Education, 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Pnblio Works— Miscellanoous 

£ 

1,(;J7,S04 

‘20,120 

00,710 

40,0 

i,‘2on 

53,7)27 

0,r):’)7 

18,1.T2 

540 

1,070 

752 

£ 

1,191,500 
12,OUO 
00,' f'(' 
12,900 
2,200 
75,00* 
13,400 
14, .500 
500 
201' 
2,3i'0 
1,200 

£ 

1,213,050 

1,410,600 

Expenditure. 

Allowances, Refunds, and iJrawbaeks 

Land Revenue 

Forest 

Abkaroc (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 

Salt 

Stamps 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 
gagements 

Allowances to District and Village Olficers, &c. 

1,210 

117,232 

5,057 

0,769 

4,807 

2,083 

02,68(5 

489 

3,390 
12", 00(1 
11,200 
7,850 
50 
6,15" 
3,900 

86,160 

500 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on tlic Reve- 
nues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 
Salt, 

Administration and Public Departments 

Law and J ustice 

Police 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow 
ances ... ... .. 

Interest on Serviec'h'unds and other Accounts 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

232,193 

38,365 

62,077 

110,160 

10,121 

3,051 

8,421 

2,54e 

3,28( 

3,12! 

10(5,211 

1! 

84' 

239,2(50 
30,10 
07,100 
118,000 
10,100 
4,000 
11,400 
i 5,23 

) 4,85U 

1 6,000 

i 121,000 

E) 1,.300 

0 1,700 

99,500 

Surplus 

E 077,01 
530,33 

0 737,600 

7 679,000 


c ” 17213 ^ 5 

6 ]4,10,00( 



Pro-mncud Btuhjet of the, Ctohuii Provinces^ 


Ckntral Provinces — 

lieveums and Charges o/tlm Central ProvincAis fitv the gear 1 860-07 
ami as Estimated fov ] 8 () 7 - 08 . 




E.sl.imato, 

Eevoiiiies and Receipts. 

-Eleven 


months. 

l8(i7-68. 

Land Revenue 

£ 

(>iJi),SS( 

.£ 

4 81,. 700 

'Pributes and contributions from Native kState.s 

200 

Eorcst ... 

2:1,7-17 

37,200 

A))karee (Excise) 


101,100 

License Tax 

■2N« 

40,10 1 

(■iistonis 

4,08(1 

12,000 

Salt 


188,000 

Stamp.s ... 

7^8.402 

00,400 

Law and .) usticc 

]r,,8!)8 

23,100 

rolico ... 

14,101) 

l(i,S0(> 

Misccllimcous 

8,072 

1 .7,300 

Public Works —Misecllaneons .. . 

r;,;b)o 

2, ,760 


l,052,2o7 

1,007,760 

Expenditure, 


Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 


3,800 

Land Revenue 

]2],:jr)'.) 

127,211) 

Forest 

14,041 

29,100 

A bkaroG (Excise) 

2,707 

4,960 

Assessed Taxes 


1,0.70 

Salt ... ... ... 

^ 41,488 

53,250 

Stamps ... 

A]iowancc.s and Assignmcnls under Treaties and En- 

2,12o 

2,800 

gagciucnts 


86,440 

Total of tlic Direct (d.ainis and Demands <iii tlio Rcvc- 



nuc.s, including (Miargcs of (’ollcction and cost of Salt 

2S2,r,12 

308,610 

Adiiii lustration and Public Departments ... 

:ii\270 

33,700 

J.,aw and Justice ... 

60,. 702 

80,000 

Police ... 

127,7:70 

1 12,300 

Education, iScience, and Art ... 

18,060 

;i,:i3o 

20,600 

Ecclesiastical 

3,900 

Medical Services 

13,1 ;ji 

1.7,700 

Stationery and Printing 

6,074 

2, .700 

Political Agencies and tdher Forc Lii .Sorvico.s 

287 

480 

Mmccllaneous 

10,088 

16,410 

Superannuation. Retired, an<l Compassionate Allow- 


ancos .. 

12,148 

14,690. 

Public Works, } . V* l w Poii’ 

Ordinary f Sii 2 >ervismn and cost of Land forliail- 

j way.s 

249,787 

19,lo2 

17 6, .3 00 

10,000 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

626 

1,400 

Public Works, Extraonlinary ... 


171,200 

£ 

■ 'W,fi7 

"997,700 

Suriilus £ 

194,i>JO 

9,07n 

.£ 

1,0.72,257) 1,007, 76o| 
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Provincial Budget of British Bunmk 


BllTTISH BuRMAH.— 

lievemcs and Charges of British Burmah for the year 18GG*C7, and as Estimated 
for 1SG7-68, 


Revenues and Receipts. 

1 18(i0-67, 
jll months 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Ijand Flevenuc 

'£ 54<),8‘24 

£ 990,000 

Forest 

1 42,477 

70,090 

Abkaree (Excise) 

So, 1)29 

123,000 

License 'I'ax 

Jo 

12,000 

Customs 

119,954 

230,000 

Salt ... 

(),s9;i 

10,000 

Stamps 

J8,J2C 

50,000 

1 jaw and Justice 

50, 159 

70,000 

Police 


13,000 

Marine 

5,298 

4,000 

Education 

421 

500 

Interest 

421 

800 

Miacollaiicous 

4,951 

3,000 

Public Works— Miacellaucau.s 

19,978 

4,000 


9;i7,912 

1,190,300 

Expenditure. 



Allowances, Refunds and Drawbacks 

G,8]5 

9,000 

Land Revenue 

K8,;!14 

78,400 

Forest 


34,900 

Abkare<i (Excise) 

8,9s;{ 

8,000 

Assessed Taxes ... ... 


500 

Cutsoms ... ... 

10,8!4 

12,500 

•Salt ... 

J87 

700 i 

•Stamps 

9.'.19 

1,200 

Total of tlio Dij'Cet ('^laim.s ,an<l Dem.aiKbs cm tlio Re- 



venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 



•Salt 

189,9.')8 

. 142,200 

Administration and Public Departments 

28,083 

31,500 

Law and Justice 

183,017 

180,000 

Police 

119,537 

1.30,000 

Marino 

17,939 

25,000 

Education, •Science and Art ... 

9,925 

8,700 

Ecclesiastical 

4,579 

5,000 

Medical Services 

8,072 

10,750 

Stationery and Printing 

2,798 

5,300 

Political Agencies and other Fonugn Services 

9,899 

12,700 

Miscellaneous 

3,180 

4,200 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Al- 



lowances 

2, .300 

3,0'0 

Public Work.s, Ordinary ... 

105,533 

174,200 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

783 

800 

Public Works, Extraordinary 


115,800 

£ 

718,997 

849,150 

Surplus 

218,945 

341,150 

£ 

937,912 

1,190,300 



of Beret r. 
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Bevenucs mid Clearges of the East and West Bcrar Districts for the 
year 186G-G7, and as estimated for 18G7-G8. 


Kovenues and Receipts. 

j’l8Gf.-67, 

! Eleven 
j months. 

1 Estimate, 

! 18C7-C8. 

1 


i ^ 

1 ^ 

fiand Revenue 

1 418,1311 


Forest ... 

4,357 


Al>karee (Excistd 

1 110,105 

i ^ 

•Salt 

1,150 


Stamps 

20,234 

TI 

PP 

B 

2 

Law and Justice 

4,285 

I’olice 

3,7G0 

Education... 

490 


Interest ... 

212 

o 

iMisocllaiieous 

4,071 

"otf 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

2,940 

OS 

c~. 

£ 

581,800 


Expendiiure. 

£ 


zVllowsinces, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

Land Revenue 

51,470 

46,928 


Forest 

1,372 


Stamps 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 

1,073 


and Engagements ... 

10,835 


Total of tlio Direct Claims and Demands on the 


q 

Revenue.^, including Charges of Collection 


M 

and cost of Salt 

117,678 

A 

m 

Adiiiinistiatiou and Public Departiiienls 

8,219 

'•Jj 

Law and Justice ^ 

10,458 

fS 

Police 

38,931 

a 

Education, Science, and Art 

6,964 

p 

Eoclesici.stical 

234 


Medical Services ... 

1,929 

a> 

Stationery and Printing 

1,382 

h 

Miscellaneous 

7,465 

t 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 

T/} 

Allowances 

396 


Public Works 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

99,913 

113; 


£ 

293,6821 


Surplus 

288,118 


£ 

581,800j 


VoL. XII., FaktII, 3G 
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Indian Accmnk since 1861*62. 


nome and Indian Accounts since 1861-GS. 

The following figures are taken from the Finance and Reve- 
nue Accounts from 1st May 1861 to 31st March 1867 compiled 
in the Financial Office, Calcutta — * 

Gross Revenves and Charfjps in England and India, Fnrphs or Defat. Cash 
Balances, and Md. outstanding at the dose of each Year. 





1866-87. 


I«01-fi2. 18G2-63 

1803-64. 

1864-65. 1865-66. Eleven 




Months. 

GroHS Ilevciiuesi 

£ £ 

£ 

■C £ £ 

Llnglaiid .. 

218,630 189,050 

424,760 

195,091 138,367 109,867 

India 

43,829,472 15,143,752 

44,613,032 

45,652,897 48,035,220 42,012,500 

Tidal 

44,048,002 45,332,808 

45,037,792 

45,817,991 49,073,587 42,122.433 

Gross Charges 




England ... ... 

5,427,704 5,132,484 

5,202,390 

4,907,405 5,119,5.32 0,814,409 

litclia 

37,245,760 36,800,805 

38,087,772 

39,4.52,220 44,120,924 37,094,400 

Guaranteed Interest 

1,426,080 1,572,173 

1,609,283 

1,591,797 07,043 731,049 

Total 

*41,098.030 43,505,462 

44,959, -445 

40,041,512 40,307,519 4-1.039,924 

Ultitnato Result 




Buridus 

1,827,310 

78,347 

2,700,008 

Deficit ... 

60,428 


193,521 . 2,617,491 

Cash JJalanccs 




Homo Treasures 

5,733,712 5,2-48,910 

4,596,274 

3,014,8!)3 2,818,781 4,098,779 

Indian Treasuries 

17,888,278 17,873,118 

12,632,012 

12,038,897| 13,771,625j 11,057,054 

Total 

23,021,900 23,121,028 

17,228,280 

1 1 

lG,553j789 16,590,406 15,155,833 

Doht at the Close of Each 



1 

Year 




Englaud* .. 

33,016,2171 31,800,017 

20,332,517 

26,14D,017j 2G,n07,317j 29,569,917 

Indiat ... 

fl2,280,257j 02, 279,100 j 

61,943,009 

61,039,807j 60,878,315j 01,462,730 

Total Debt 

1 

95,81)0,474^ 94, 13!M23j 

89,275,580 

j 88,085,824^ 87,815,632 91,622,053 

* England 

1 1 

i 

1 j 

Rearing Interest 

33,505,300 31,839,100 26,310,600 

26,12.3,100 26,946,400 29,639,000 

Kot bearing InteroBt ., 

20,917 20,917 

22,017 

20,917 20,917 20,917 

f India 

Bearing TntcTost 

02,199,823 62 , 201 , 893 ! 61,867.313 

61,862,431 60,797.704 01,39.3,96.3 

Not bearing Interest . . 

80,434| 77,213j 

75,720| 

77,386 80,611 66,771 




Indian lip-rmuea fn'ncn 1801 62. 
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■Gross Receipts India ... -.. 43,829,472 45, 143, 752j 44,613,033 45,652,897 48,935,220 42,012,566 

I Total Receipts , ... 44,018,002' 45 , 33 ?, 808 i 45 , 037 , 792 ! 45 , 847,991 49 , 073,587 42 , 122,433 




%2 Charges on hiduin Revenues since 18Gi-62. 


To^al of C'horges in England and in each Presidency and Promuce 
of India. # 


Detail of Items, I’roaiden- 
cics and rrovineos. 

18«1 G2 

1862-63. 

1863-6-1 

186-1(15 

1865 66. 

1866-67. 

Eleven 

Mouths. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I'liigland ,,i 

5,427,7W 

6,132,461 

5,202,390 

4,997.495 

6,119,552 

6,81-1,409 

Government of India, Gene- 
ral and Political 

13,017,1 i:t 

12,644,278 

12,8W),332 

12,745,977 

11,801,765 

11,491,115 

Oude . . 

710,019 

732,755) 

691,454 

596,6-17 

607,916 

677,619 

Gentral Provinces 

319,770 

627,34:1 

732,02.5 

843,027 

913,139 

8.57,717 

British Burniali ... 

400,975 

482,458 

521,793 

0!)5,476 

672,081 

71 8.967 

Kiif-t and West' I’erar 

107,815 

i4Ur.5 

139,715 

219,816 

255,1 19 

293,682 

I'l.'ustcrn Mctt.leincnls 

110,770 

134,451 

139,119 

122,3i:t 

116,2.57 

112,852 

Hyderabad ilcsidtmey 

23,t'19 

21,1-8 





Bc'iiftal 

4,830,078 

4,935,761 

5.871,1-18 

6,031,87) 

5,:{21,817 

4,999,06] 

Ditto General and Political 

0,958 

8,i:55 





N. W. Provinces 

2, ‘468, 307 

2,0<{3,23S 

2,095,105 

2,2:t.'),t21 

2.12i!,679 

2,3.55, 19(J 

Dit to General and Political 

41,642 

21,808 





Payjab 

1,681,470 

617,320 

i.r,.i9,i:to 

1 .80:t,29a 

1,617,32s 

1 ,89 4,23i» 

Madras 

7,059,1 H 

6,580,1.36 

6,279,751 

6,-163,798 

6,709,281 

6,176,572 

Ditto General and Political 

ll,f><»M 

23.44:1 




.. .. 

Iliunbay and Sind 

6,306,612 

6,660,021 

7,2lK3,2P0 

7.(;9i,555j 

7,918,912 

1 

7,517.:iH(ii 

■ Dido General and Political 

103,551 

92,368 

‘ ... 


.... 


Gross Ghiuf.;cs India 

37.215,750 

36,800,605 

1 38,087,772 

39,453,220 

41,120,924 

37,091,406 

Total Gbarg-<>s 

42,673,550 

41,933,289 

! 

' 13,290,102 

j 44,419,715 

40,240,476 

^ -1:3, 908,876 

GuarAnteeil Interest on the 
cuvital of .ttailw'.iy and 
other Ooiiipauies in India 
and in Enslaud deducting^ 
Net Trahic Ucceipts 

1,425,080 

1,572,173 

1,609,283 

! 

1,591,797 

j 

67.013 

731,049 

Grajid Total Charges .. 

44,0fl8,630| 

43,505,402^ 

1 

41,959,445 

‘16,041, 612j 

46,307,519 

U,03»,g2'l 

i 




Detail of Items, Presidencies and Provinces. 18Gl-(32. ! 18G2-G3. i 1SG.3-G4. 1SG4-G5. ; 1SG5-66. 




7/idkn AilcourUs. 


Total of Umipts and Chaygea, and Surplm or DeJicU'in British India^ i. e,, esc* 
elusive of the Home Charge distinguishing also the amounts for the Civil, 
including Marine, Military and Public WorJes Departments. 


Det.'x'l of Itomn, Presiden- 
t.iCN a«d Provinces. 

18G1-62. 

1802'63- 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1865-66 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

Months. 

Receipts 

£ 

43,829,472 

£ 

46,'143.742 

1 

£ 

45,652,897 

£ 

48,936,220 

£ 

42,012,556 

Charges 

37 . 245 , 75 c 

i 

1 

38,087,772 

39.452,220 

41,120,924 

37,094,4051 

Surplus 

6,583,710 

8 , 343,947 

6,625,200 

6,200,677 

7,614,290 

4,918,100 

DoCdt 

Receipts — 

Civil, including Marino . . 

42.284,396 

43,897,890 

43,403,816 

•41,328,657 

47,289,415 

40,756,938 

Military 

956,219 

802,309 

747,-401 

73'., 567 

728,340 

717,48^ 

Public Wevka 

588,857 

443,653 

461,785 

688,673 

917,405 

538,139 

Total Receipts 

43,820,472 

45,143,752 

44,613,032 

45,652,897 

48,935,220 

42,012,606 

Charges •“ 

Civil, Including M.arinc ... 

18,821,073 

19,635,818 

20,015,180 

20,820,508 

21,099,883 

19,324,559 

Military 

;3,681,900 

12,764,326 

12,697,089 

13,494,467 

14,360,338 

12,440,383 

Public Works ... 

4,743,183 

4,400,632 

6,376,523 

5,131,215 

6,000,703 

6,329,404 

Total Charges 

37,245,756 

j 36,800,805 

38,087,772 

39,452.220 

41,120,924 

^ 37,094, 401’. 


Carreiicy. 

The circulation of Goveramciit currency notes throughout In- 
dia at the commencement of the year was 7,020,254^., and at 
its close it amounted to £8,090,808/., thus showing an increase 
of 1 , 070 , 014 /. The maximum circulation was J 0,160, 959/.,- 
which was covered by 5,762,51 4/. in coin; 756,504/. in bullion ; 
and 3,642,941/. in Government securities. The minimum cir- 
culation was 7,871,897/., and the average was 8,989,317/., as 
compared with an average of 7,784,000/. in 1865-66, being 
an increase of 1,205,257/. The extensive use by the public, 
of notes of the branch circles in India, for the purposes of 
remittance to the Presidency towns, formed a marked feature in 
the transactions. ,The business of exchanging notes was trans- 
ferred from the Presidency Banks to the Government 'on the 1st 
ych 1867. The cost of the establishments thereafter was Rs. 

092 a year including the Bank’s commission 011 the notes in 
*ion. The lowest point of the note circulation of the three 
Banks was in May 1851 when it was £1,602,296. In 
their circulation stood at £1.66.7 757. 
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Government CHtrrency Notee in Circulation^ Coin and Bullion Beserve, and 
Securitke held in all India on the undermentioned daks. 


Date. 

Notes in 

Circula- 
tion. 

Silver Coin 
Reserve. 

Gold Coin 
Reserve. 

u 

6 

fees: 

Govt. Secu- 
rities held 
in Calcut- 
ta. 

Notes of 

other Cir- 
cles cash- 
ed. 

31 et March, 

1862, 

3,69,00,000 

3,60,00.000 


1.22,00,000 



30th April, 


4,10,00,000 

2,47,90.221 


40,00,779 

T-. - * 

Hist May, 

yt 

-1,13,00,000 

2.70,61,139 


99,00-000 

'43,48,861 


30tli .Time, 


-1,21 ,(K>, 000 

2,8.5,51,139 


92,00,000 

43,48,861 


31st July, 


4, 26, 00, 0(H) 

2,72,51,139 


1,10,00,0(H1 

43,48,861 


Slst August, 


4,28,00,000 

2,99,51,139 


85,00,«X)0 

43,48,861 


30th Scptonihcr, 


4,2l),0(),(HH) 

3,47,51,139 


38,00,000 

4:{,48,861 


.'list October, 


4,.58,0O,0tH) 

3,32,51,139 


83,00,000 

43,48,861 


‘JOth Noveuibor, 


I.IO.UO.IMH) 

3,01,51,139 


7i*, 00,000 

68,48,861 


3l8t December, 


4,52,00,000 

3,01.51,139 


79,00, 00(' 

68,48,861 


3l,st JiUiUiiry, 

1803, 

4,50.00,000 

2,78,51,139 

... • • 

1, 09,00, OiK) 

68,48,861 


2Hth February, 


4,rO,fiO,(MH) 

2.72,11,139 


1,30,(H1,0(H) 

68, -48, 861 


:5lst March, 


4,02,60,(H)0 

3,00.11,139 


i,30 00,0(H) 

6h,18.861 


3('tU April, 


5, 13, (K), 000 

3,15,75.420 


1,30,00,000 

67,24,580 


;J<)lh Mav, 


5,oi.(i.i,n.iii 

.{.o:t,7.5.«2o 


1,30,00,000 

67,24,580 

f ■ 

30th June, 

31st July, 



2, IH), ■;.■). I2i» 


i,:iO,oo,fH)o 

88,24,680 



5,11,(H),00() 

3,91,91,247 


1.30,00,(K)0 

89,05,75:1 


3lst August, 


5,1(),00,(H)0 

3,-18,65,922 


72.00, 000 

95,44,078 


30 th Heptembor, 


f),26,(M),(H)0 

3,93,5.).{)22 


37,00,tK)0 

95,44,078 


3lst October, 


5, 63, (H), 000 

1,(K),55,922 


.52,00,000 

1,1 0,44, 078 


301h November, 


5,10,00,000 

2,21,84,271 


1,02, (Ml, 000 

1,92,16,729 


26th December, 


5, 1 1 ,00,000 

1,93.22,868 


1,17,00,000 

2.00,77.132 


30th January, 

1861, 

5,15,(K),(M«) 

1,97.31,230 

... 

l,17.0'i,000 

2,( 10,0,), 770 


2fith February, 


5,08, 00, (HH) 

2,30,34,230 


77,0(1.000 

•2,(M),67,7T(i 


26tb March, 


5,31,<K),00<) 

2,03,31,230 


77,(10,000 

2, .50,65, 770 


30th April, 


5, 68, 00, (1(H) 

1.90,83,014 



1,07,00.000 

:l. (Ml, 16.98(1 


28th May, 


6,04,19,800 

2,08,24,819 


9';,oo,0i)0 

:(,o:j,9'(,oii 


2iid July, 


5,09,53,520 

2.12,58.509 


83,00,000 

:i.ini,95,(ni 


30tli do., 


6,31,02,750 

2.71,07,739 


63, 00, (MX) 

3,0;), 95, 911 


2rth August, 


6,36,59,020 

3,01,61,009 


2‘‘,00,0(Mi 

:),<>3.95,9l 1 

It. - - 

30th Boptertihcr, 


6,47,09,010 

2,40,03,9!)9 


l,()1.00,(ilMi. 

3.03, 05.01 1 


5th November, 


7,09,19,550 

2,70,75,579 


1,:) 1,00.000 

:i.('3.f).'),on 

48,960 

3rd December, 


7,13,-13,470 

2,78,48,459 


1.31,00,00(1 

:i.(i:i.9.'i,(iii 

48,4.30 

31st di), 

•1th February, 


7, 18,35,610 

3,47,10,629 


97,00,0(1(1 

3,o;i,9.-i,oi 1 

44,300 


7,39,74,780 

3,06,27,239 

2 ,.'.:io 

7t>,IMI,0(H», 

,3,:»r,'i.5,oii ' 

43,960 

26tli do. 

1803, 

7,40,60,500 

3,11,94,128 

21,:120 

7I,(M),'HM>, 

3,57,45,0.52 

40,540 

1st April, 


7,49,07,190 

2,99,47,166 

20,14,850 

72,00,000 

13,57,45,174 

6,33,920 

6th May, 


7,6.5,78,080 

2, 16, 19,723 

20, ('4, 140 

87,00,000 

3,98,05,961 

18,18,270 

3rd Juno, 


7,73,11 ,.510 

2,40,87,978 

20,04,175 

73,(M),000| 

3,98,01,061 

27,66.330 

1st July, 


8,70,14,750 

3,58.11,791 

38,04,185 

40,00,000 

3,98,01 ,901 

35,96,810 

.Ith Augu.st, 


8, 8;t, 17,400 

3,58,09,354 

37,04,185 

63,00,0(M) 

3,08,01,901 

27,01,900 

2nd September, 


8,95,46,890 

3,68,29,694 

46,0-4,185 

67,(M),(M)()| 

3,98,01,961. 

26,11,050 

30th do, 


1), 15.85,830 

3,52,18,755 

10,79,140 

1,25,70,000 

3,98,02 532' 

29,15,670 

4th Novoinber, 


8,03,51,840 

2,55.14.1:17 

5,29,200 

1,2o,70,()(K)! 

3,98,02,6321 

2],:(5,7.30 

2nd December, 

, 

8,06,27,070 

2,83,16,79.8 

6,(H),7l0l 

06,20,000 

3,98,02,532 

22,87,030 

30th do, 


7,45,88,130 

1,70,19,908 

15,50,000 

1,65,90,000 

3,98,02,532 

6,26,600 

31st January, 

1866, 

7.07,99,000 

1,80,13,128 

6C,()(X) 

l,n,90,0(K) 

3,98,00,532 

17,43,480 

28th February, 


7,07.6-l,280 

1,81,75,318 

170 

1,07,70,000 

3,98,02,532 

20,16,260 

3lHt March, 


7,00,33,4.50 

1,91,12,063 

215 

1,09,70,000 

3,98,02,532 

10,38,640 

‘3flth Aril, 


7,15.01,880 

2,68,99,793 

215 

85,00,000 

3,98,02,632 

12,99,340 

29th May, 


8,07,61,990 

3,47, i:i, 873 

2,565 

42, 00, 000 

3,98,03,6;)2 

20,43,020 

30th June, . 


8,85,13,210 

4,36,60,353 

2,616 

.34.00,000 

3,89.65,182 

24,05,090 

31st July, 


9,03,61,840 

4,18,78,122 

2,375 

30,00,0(M) 

3,88,37,8:)3 

36,43,510 

81st August, 


8,93,68,360 

4,38,84,873 

2,183 

:^8,23,047 

3,71.33,i:)5 

45,26,120 

29th September, 

jj 

9,61,58,620 

5,16,01,19.3 

2,12,18.') 

45,42,878 3,64,02,304 

36,37,960 

3l8t October, 

30th November, 


10.51.64.680 5.76.25,137 

2,12,165 

73.42, 87t 

3.64.29,410 

86,55.090 


10, 64,05, 76< 

5,69,66,541 

2,12,130 

1 88,42,878 3,46,29,410 

44,54,800 

Slst December, 


10, 55,05, 7K 

6,67,10,172 

2,12,130 

62,42,87f 

13,64,29,400 

69,18,120 

Slst January, 

1867, 

9,31,86,2l( 

4,7l,13.26( 

) 1,19,036 

69,35,383 

13,38,59,922 

03,58,000 

28th Fobruar y, 


9,f>3,69,41( 

4,83,96,56" 

’ '1,19,605 

66,66,289 

,3,36,07,229 

67,26.720 

30th March, 


8,65,60,60C 

>14,33,78,831 

) 1,19,596 

48,91,718 

13,25,20,647 

66,51,920 


* 63i laca of Securitiea were in course of transfer to Ifead Commissioner, 
t Hs. 176*10-9 had to be adjusted in the Circles of Calicut, Trichinopoly and Vizagapatain. 
t Ks. 58-14 3 had to bo adjusted in the Circle of Calicut. 




Coinage. 

The imports aiul exports of bullion and specie in the 11 months ending March 1807 wei'e £13,236,004 
and £2,431,503 respectively. The details will be found at page 147- The coinage of the three Mints was 
as below. The returns of the Calcutta Mint for 1860-07 have not been published^ For the first time in the 
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jL*;; Vou^ ill (yircU'^^^T System. 

Money Order Offices existed only in Bengal proper, but the 
system had been so successful that it was subsequently extended 
all over India. — 


Year. 

Total imrnber of 
orders issued. 

Gross 

amount. 

Aver- 
age a- 
mouot. 

Gross com- 
mission 
realized. 

Gross receipt by 
commission, profit 
accruing from laps- 
ed orders, &,c. 

Gross ex- 
penditure. 

Surplus. 

„ ^J862-83 

USGS-CG; 
^ 1 18i)(}-67 : 

11,172 

23,862 

U,08il 

35.833 

36,638 

Rs. As. P. 
6,81,671 7 10 
14,31,7.49 4 2' 
19,44,330 12 6, 
18,87,603 9 9. 
19,49,939 14 O i 

R, A. P. 
55 15 4 
65 0 0 
50 7 3 
48 3 7; 
53 3 6 

Rs. As. P. 
7,336 5 0 
16,462 10 4 
23,198 7 9 
21,333 0 8' 
21,132 14 6;; 

Rs. As. P. 
7,336 5 0 
16,462 10 4 
23,198 7 9 
22,844 12 3 
2:5,838 1 6 

Rs. As. P. 
2,961 16 6 
8,100 14 8 
8,776 13 8 
9,806 6 2 
12,544 2 3 

Rs. As. P. 
4,374 6 ( 
8,361 11 f 
16,421 10 1 
13,038 6 1 
11,293 16 ; 


issued at Calcutta, the aggregate value of which amounted to Ks. 
2,15,602-5. Of the total number of orders paid during the 
same period 17,102 orders were paid in Calcutta, amounting in 
aggregate to Rs. 9, 0^3, ,913-3. The amount of commission realized 
during the year was Rs. 20,894-12-0. A further sum of Rs. 
238-2-0 was realized on account of commission on duplicate or- 
ders ; and, besides this, a sum of Rs. 2,705-3 was carried to credit 
on account of orders for which payment had not been demanded 
for a period of twelve months. The suni available for meeting 
the expenses of the Department amounted thus to Rs. 23,838-1-6, 
while the amount disbursed was Rs. 12,544-2-3, which left a 
surplus of Rs. 11,293-15-3. There were three cases of embezzle- 
ment by Money Order Agents during the year. 

Aa^rlcnlture and the l^and lleveniie. 

Madras. — Following two unfavourable years the year 1866-67, 
being itself unfavourable, saw greater distress than had been 
known since 1832. The season was unhealthy, also ; the 
price of mgee, the food of the lower orders, rose 35 per cent. 
The area of cultivation increased by 70,998 acres, whilst the 
assessment decreased by Rs. 84,722. The simultaneous in- 
crease in area and decrease in assessment is referred chiefly 
to the operations of the Settlement Department. The diminu- 
tion of agricultural stock in the large district of Bellary caused 
all the more valuable lands to be taken up when the season 
improved, whilst the inferior soils were neglected, so that there 
the area under cultivation decreased whilst the assessment in- 
creased. The collections on account of Land Revenue fell short 
of those for eleven-twelfths of 1865-6^ by Rs. 10,39,139. The 
extent, character and assessment of the acreage under cultivation, 
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compared mtli the facts of the^ previous year, iu each district, 
are seen in the following table > 


00 <MOi-tOOO^^OCOd^«OiOCO{M©qe© 

t( 50 ^<Nir 5 CO>*f<NOS^DO^<MiraCOO ^«£>-^0 

§5 {M*" CO o" o' CO 1 C MTi »c oV oo' o'‘r-r fio'‘<M’' w'co*' o" 

1 -- 00 ^ 0 :>^ C> IC^ l-^ CS^ lO 00 I'- (.'• Ci 

3 ^cT r-n’ oT cT o co" i-T cirr r 4 tC jm' co*' r-T o 

pcj I— l(Mr-Hr-tC';|t-<rHt-HCOCOrHi-<<NC^»-H 
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I- 

•s*! 


2 

§ 

H r-H 
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w 




Ol O O 'X; f— o <M CO I- I'- G<> r-t I- CO 00 d 

o r-H CO Ci 00 O rH a> Ci 00 CO t-- ^ CM lO 

. 01 1 - CO 01 O O I-- O CO r-H CO CO 

c 5 CO co' o' O o' o” 1 --^ ic’ co' o' r 

^ CO^ l>- rH 00 —< >0 O CO '-H i.- '■ 

^ of lO o' of co" -h' CO*' lO r 

^ r-< rH CM rH r 


I 00 00 O Ci 00 O 


01 ' 'CO r-- CO o> o i-H CO lO -H lO o CO t-- --fi 

. lO rH CO ICCI CD Ci CO CO O'. 00 -O O' r-< 1- cr.' ' 

g CO 00 -Tti Cl oi 00 r- 1 C' O »c^O o-i r- co ci cd o 

O C*f -rf OCT r- 3 ' -f lO' r- I’f' 'DT Cl iCO' liO CO*' -H r-J 

3 hO O O O Cl CO 01 Cl' OC -H 01 lO 

S, CD*' rS r-f o o' 1 '^ r-T CO oi CD*' O 1 - CO*' CO" CO" ol 

PH f-HCOT-<i-<CMr-lr-Hr-(COCO>— Ir-tOICMrH 


O -70 CO' 'O' X' X 0^1 'O' I - Cl X r— -r r-H ir;, 

I 01 <D O'! 'f •+ O Ol O'l C CO X J-- O IC 

. o «D -H I-H O CD :D' Ol 'Xj CO X r-" I h f-H 

ra r .. . 

1 O Cl >o c 

; O 1 - CO O I 


< 'D' r-H lO, OS 


CO* x" »o -H CO* o' <d' CO*' o' ci cf 
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Cultivatim ^ W(hn and Cinchona* ^6^ 

The acreage in 1863>64 j was 16,884,170 yielding Rs. 8,38,1I,|2?'; 
in 1862-63 the acreage was 15,143,279 yielding Es. 3,27,19i7l6 
and in 1861-62 the acreage was 14,450,718 yielding Rs. 
3,19,06,152, 

Cotton , — The following table shews the area cultivated with 
Cotton and tlie exports in Cotton wool for the last ten years. 
The cultivation decreased by nearly ten per cent., but even then 
was more extended than it was in 1862-63, or any previous year. 
The quantity exported is less than it had been since 1855-56, and 
the value of the trade was something less tlian it was in 1859-60, 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Area under 
Cotton. 


lbs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

1857-58 ... 

55,015,300 

87,71,724 

0,32,285 

1858-5!) 

38,652,512 

61,17,002 

10,41,848 

185!) (j() 

82,512,521 

05,07,135 

9,9C,0.'>8 

KSOOOl ... 

78.822,(^27 

l.U'.Dl.iill 

10,60,558 

1861-62 ... 

87,544,471 

1,70, 40, 21.') 

0,77,728 

18(.;2-63 ... 

62,374,133 

2,3S,12,W2 

]3,62;438 

186:3-64 ... 

72,400,886 

4,47,18,112 

18,24,763 

1864-65 ... 

73,101,578 

4,04,18,937 

17,42,078 

1865 66 ... 

120,034,216 

4,84,10,348 

15,16,076 

1866-67 
(II mouths.) j 

1 24,367,331 

94,37,789 

13,75,425 


Cinclbomk — The season proved very favourable for Cinchona 
cultivation. Thi' average number of plants propagated monthly 
increased to 48,968. The total uumher permanently planted out 
at the end of the jauar was 557,651 ; and 126,647 j)lants wore 
distributed to the publi(\ Tlie oldest trees wei’e from 
hl’teen to twenty-two feet high, tliey blossomed freely, and 
produced cxcelh'iit and abundant seed. The analysis of bark 
shewed a still further iu(Toa.so in the yield of alkoloids, which 
was so great as to bo altogether unprecedented in the finest 
samples of mature Ainericaii bark. * ^ 

hum Comnihsloii . — Tlio following statement shews the re- 
sults of the Inam Commission from its commencement in Sep- 
tember 1859. Excluding Village Service Inams, it has added 
eight and a half lacs to the annual State Ilcvenues at a cost once 
for all of ten lacs ; — 
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loams decided to be fully assessed ... 82,597; 1,03,648 15,598 88,050 
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No. Es. As. P, 

Number of Title Deeds No. of cases redeemed 396 

issued, 3,29,650. Quit-rent redeemed ... 910 6 1 

Amount paid in redemption 18,206 6 4 
Revenue Settlement . — The revenue settlement department con- 
ducted field operations in the districts of Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Godavery and Kistna. The total area demarcated copiprised 
1,059 square miles, and the area classified 1,014 square miles. 
The field operations in the Kurnool district were all but complet- 
ed. The new settlement was introduced in 111 villages of the 
Eastern and Central Deltas of the Godavery district, in twenty 
villages of the Kistna district and in thirty-nine villages of Kur- 
nool Proper. The whole of the Godavery district and the Ma- 
sulipatam division of the Kistna district had been brought 
under the new settlement. In Kurnool Proper, 117 villages re- 
mained to be settled. The total expenditure during the year 
was Es. 2,80,609. The revision of the Revenue Establishments 
was concluded during the year. It resulted in a net annual saving 
of Rs. 7,85,442. 

Waste Lands . — Of waste land 1,833 acres were sold in free- 
hold in Coimbatore, and 436 acres in Ganjam. A few small sales 
took place also in Salem and the Wynaad. 

Bombay. — The monsoon of 1860-07 was generally a scanty 
one in some parts of the Poona and Ahmednuggur Collectorates 
of the Southern Division, and the consequence,was distress 
prevailed to some extent in the former Collectorate. The Land 
Revenue shews a decrease of only Rs. 54,216 although the year 
1800-07 contained but eleven months. The details are seen in the 
following table : — 


Divisions. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Town and Island of Bombay 

77,242 

77,020 

Southern Division 

1,18,45,032 

1,13,28,810 

Northern Division 

1,31,81,817 

1,42,91,229 

Sitidh ... 

35,68,5311 

1 

29,21,347 


2,86,72,622 

2,86,18,406 
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In Kaira, Surat and KLandeibh tliere was an increase of Es, 
i|l4,7B,127 due to the extension of cultivation. 

Inwm six claims to unadjudicated Inams 

remained to he disposed of. With the exception of these cases, 
tlio (lonornl Summary Settlement of Adjudicated Hereditary 
and IJiiadjudicated Inams may be said to have been brought 
to a Completion, with an annual proiit to Government of Es. 
2,09,710. 

llevv-hue Brt/Ierneiit — Tlie Southern Maratha country survey was 
employed during tlic year in the Jagheers of the Southern Ma- 
ratha country ami Sattara, and during (Jie few healthy months of 
the year in North Caiiara ; and settlements were made in the 
Modlimh and Liixineshwar Taloohas of the Mecriij State. In 
North Canara the Settlement Avas introdneed into 1.99 villages 
and hamlets, or ov(‘r an area of 71, (>*>5 acres, giving a net in- 
crease to the revenues, up to tliat lime, of 47,b28 per an- 
num. The rates of ass(*ssm(‘nt fixed Avere extremely Ioav as 
compared with tlic rates fixed tlseAvlu're, and grea,t readiness Avas 
shown hy cultivators to talu^ up tlie Governmeut unocenjuod ar- 
able Avaste on the Survey ratios. Tlte Tamia and Kntnagijerry 
Survey measured o27,7o0 aen^s. The Kliandehsli Survey measur- 
ed 292,710 acre's, Tlu^ Sindh Eevenm^ Survc'y is divided into tAVO 
branches — the^ Indus Eight Eaidc and Left Jlaidv Setth'iiient De- 
partiiienls, 9he former measured 2(io,.990 acres and the latter 
979,241 acres. 

Ch(tliif<(/(fin)i Oojinry. — The Se'pey (\tloiiists numhercHl 574 
persons, including Avomen and cliildrtm, or 5.9 less than in the pre- 
ceding year. The ( \donists held 2,704 acres of land, of Avhich 
l,(Sfj5 acres Avc've cultivated. 

Cofioti: — During tlie year 9,99,079.^ hales of cotton Averc ex- 
ported from the Bombay Presiihmcv, sliowiiig (h‘crea,se of 
J,99,92(>i bales, as eomjiared Avith the numher exported during 
tlie iireviuus year. A sum of Es. 1,89,858 Avas realized from 
fees and other sources, slioAviug a falling off' ofEs. 9 1,997 as com- 
pared Avith the recei[>ts of tlu' [ireceding year. Tlie ex])enditure 
amounted tolls. 2,18,052. 9’liirty-oue eases of offences against 
tlie ])('partment Aven^ trit'd under tin' (^otton Frauds Act during 
the year. The practice of frauduleul. paehing oma^ so prevalent 
may be said to have been almost put a stop to. Fourteen addi- 
tional Steam Pre.ssos Avere licensed in Bombay, making a total of 
191 Steiun Presses in existence at tbe end of the year. In the 
interior the number of these Pros.ses decreased from 22 to 19. 
Successful efforts Avere made to introduce uoav A^^ricties of cotton 
into Khandi'ish and Ahmcdahad. The improved “ Khandeish” 
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was found to yield an average <>f 70 lbs. to the acre, when last 
year it was only calculated at 50 lbs. 

BEKtiAL. — The iiuiubcr of revenue- paying estates in Bengal 
in 18G6-G7 was 225,74*7 yielding £11,47 2,41 G of whieli with 
arrears of previous years £8,841,987 was collected in eleven 
Shdnths, The demand for 12 months was £8,788,089 against 
£3,631,313 in 1851-52 for 215, G07 estates. The number of petty 
estates redecjned during the vi'ar was 234, with an aggregate 
revenue of Hs. 320-!)-;') the pit co of rcdeiuption ainoinitiiig to 
lis. 4,557-2-3|. Tln^ rates of red<unption wen* twenl v yc'ars' pur- 
chase of tlu' revenue i)i (Inusnrali, 1 6 years’ purcliase in Cal- 
cutta, and ten years’ [>uirha.si‘ Cst‘wh(‘re. d'ho total muidu'r of 
estates nMleenu d n|) to tJie <‘lose of tlu* year was 15,054, bearing 
an aggregate yearly ri'venue of Rs. 8,03 1-0-10^ inul payment 
made for redemption was Rs. 9I,(i34-J 1-3J. The permission to 
redeem was witlalrawn ('xcept in Chittagoijg, Calcutta and 
its Suburbs, and (liijisurali, for the proct'ss of minute subdivi- 
sion nuder the Butwarah law redm'es the rev(*mie from some 
shares to an extremely sioail a>moiuit. 'riiej-o vemaineG 2,019 
Govcniment estates and 43 shares of estates for sah*, the whole 
worth 54 lakhs of rup('es. 785 (^slat.i's, witJi a. ivvemie of Jls. 
40,723, wore sold fur Rs. 453,515 for the recovery of their own 
arrears, and of these 70, bearing a revcMine of Rs. 9,838, w'ere 
purchased on behalf of Covc'rnimmt for its. 57, wliih* the remain- 
ing 709, lH.‘aring a r(w enu(^ of its. 30,885, weix^ bouglit ])y ])rivato 
individuals for Rs. 4,53, t58. Tln^ l)alanee for which th(‘S(j estates 
wore sold was lls. 17,298. Tlu’, only Kegidation Distriid in 
wliich there \veie no sales was Bala sore. 35 t('niii’(;s were ad- 
mitted to common registry, making a. total to the close of tlie 
year of 2,090 tenures, pitying a rent of Rs. 14,13,971, on ;in area 
of 3,757,400 acies, Tlu? ]jarent estak's affeekul were 1,178 in 
nnmitcr. Under the Rent Laws the numher of suits instituted 
wiis 98,120, agjiiust 123,103 of the ]m,*vioUvS year. Cuttack re- 
ceived a new setthanent for 30 years. 

Waste Lands . — 'Idie number of grants under the old rulei;^ 
made during the 3'ear w’as 23, having an area of 80,078 acres, 
with an cveutiud maximum revenue of lls. 22,493 ; the nitm})cr 
of tlu^se grants altogether np to the end of the year was 549, 
with an area of 1,315,778 acres, tlie present revenue receivetl 
from them being Rs. 29,051, and the eventual maximum reve- 
nue Rs. 3,90,511. The number of grants under the old rules jv- 
deemed during the year was 10, with an area of 32,131 acrcs^ 
for wliich the price of commutation paid already amounted to 
Rs. 40,980, while the balance remaining un])aid w'as Rs. 44,862 ; 
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and the total number of these grants redeemed up to the end of 
the year was 95, with an area of 242,676 acres, for which the 
price of commutation paid already amounted to K.s. 2,54,819, 
while there still remained unpaid a balance of Rs. 3,38,519. The 
sales of Waste Land during the year were few as compared with 
the previous years, the number of lots sold being 15 only, yith 
an area of 13,057 acres, the price already paid for which amount- 
ed to Rs. 37,404, while the balance remaining unpaid was Rs. 
31,185. The total number of lots sold up to the close of the 
year was 620, having an area of 641,293 acres, the price already 
paid for which amounted to Rs. 6,63,636, while the price remain- 
ing to be paid was Rs. 26,71,047. The cultivation leases taken 
up under the ordinai'y settlement rules of the several districts 
were 86, with an area of 9,832 acres, of which the initial revenue 
was Rs. 2,809, and the eventual maximum revenue Rs. 14,845 ; 
and the number of these leases altogether taken up to the end 
of the year was 761, with an area of 103,370 acres, of which the 
present income was Rs. 70,352, and the eventual maximum in- 
come Rs. 1,01,962. 

The general principles on which cultivation leases are granted 
are as follows : — Tlie rates are to be fixed from time to time by 
the Board of Revenue in coiuTnunication with the local authori- 
ties ; the leases to convey a proprietary title subject to a fair and 
moderate assessment, which is not to exceed half the proceeds 
from the land, but not to be redeemable under the Waste Land 
Rules ; and the terms as to survey, demarcation, &c,, to be the 
same as those recpiired under the Waste Land Rules. The rates 
now current are given below, the term of lease being for thirty 
years : — 

For the District of Chittagong, 

For tho 1st five ye.ars ... ... 1 anna per acre. 

„ 2nd „ ... ... 2 annas „ 

„ 3rd ,, ... ••• 5 ,, ,, 

„ 4th ,, ... ... 4 ,, ,, 

,, 5th ••• ... 5 ,, ,, 

0th „ ... ... 6 ,, ,, 

For the Districts of Cachar and Sylhet. 

For the 1st three years ... ... Rent-free. 

„ next five „ ... ... 3 annas per acre. 

ft ' » •" ••• ^ » » 

12 " 

tt ft !f ••• ••• » J> 

„ next twelve ,, ... ... 1 Re. and 8 As. per acre. 

For Dmjeeling, 

I The term of lease is ten years, 
two of which are rent-free, 
and the remaining eight years 
at 6 annas per acre, 
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There are no fixed rates iu the ‘Assam Province, which has a 
vast area of available waste lands. Tlie practice in this ])ro- 
vince is to permit any one to break ii[> waste land at his plea- 
sure, under the only condition of paving rent at a fixed mini- 
mum district rate for whatever land i>s cailtivated. If the lands 
are retained the cultivator obtains at oiicc a transferable title, 
subject to any tax the (lovernnieiit may impose ; but tlie lands 
may be relin(|uished without any responsibility whenever the 
cultivator like. 

Tea . — The statistics are imperfoct owing to the nn willingness 
of some pla.nlt'rs to makii returns. The tables show in i\ssam, 
477,57(1 acres of land held for tea onllivation at the close of the 
year, the fpiantity Indd on each of the tennri's Inmig 

Id grants under the old rnles ... ... lO-k-142 

In fee-siniplo under the new rules ... 22S,7‘14 

Under cultivation or reut-paying leases ... 54,500 

477,57(1 

The aro'a brought under cnltivalion during the year was 5,210 
acres oniy. An iiici-(*asc ofoOG.MiSiS lbs. is, however, shewu on the 
out-turn often. 

In Uacliar the area of land ap]>li(‘d fi>r and grantc'd for Tea 
cultivation, was 45:>,907 acres, but an abstract of the returns re- 
ceived only exhibits these results, 24 managers having given no 
irilbrmation.— 

Ninnhc’i' of fuctoi'ics ill .. . . 

Ditto ditto 1800-t)7 ... ... 84 

E.vtciit of land ujidc'r cultivation in 180a 00 ... 20,01)0 acres. 

Ditto ditto 1800-t)7 20,!)00 ,, 

Oiit-turii of crops in 1 8(5.y00 ... 027,825 Ihs. 

Ditto diito ]8(I(>-()7 ... ... 1,722,008 ,, 

Estimated ditto 1807 08 ... ... 2,748,020 ,, 

The Deputy Coiiimissinner believes that the total area under 
cultivation was about 51,200 acres, the number of gardens 
actually ojieu being 1 If), which bclouge<l to 32 com])ank\s 
and 22 private persons. The uut-lurn of t(‘a fin ] SGO-07 was 
1,722,068 lbs., exclusive of llic crops of those gardens which 
had sent in no returns; and the estimaled out-tnrn for 
18G7'G8 was 2,743,920 lbs. The more correct estimated out- 
turn for 1SG7-G8, inclusive of tl.'e gardens from which no re- 
turns had come in, was assumed at about 3,800,000 lbs. I’lie 
number of imported labourers in the district at the commence- 
ment of the calendar year was 20,991. 4 hie waa further aug- 

: I 
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mented by (>,191 labourers imported during the year, which gives: 
a total of 30,152 men. From this number, however, is to be de^ 
ducted the aggregate of deaths during the year, which amounted 
to 2,477, or about 8*21 per cent. ; and this left 27,675 iuiported 
labourers in the district at the end of 18G6. The number of la-^ 
bourers imported during the official year ending on the 31st March 
last was 4,017 only against 15,051 in 1865-66, which shews a 
very great decrease. The number of labourers released by the 
completion of their contracts during the same period was 4,630 ; 
but tlie majority of these emigrants were believed to be still in 
the district, under fresh agreements entered into under Act XIII. 
of 1859. The incomplete figures for Sylhet are — 



][8G3-64. 

1864-05. 

1865.66. 

1866-67. 

Area under cultivation in 
acres 

2,814 

3,644 

3,145 

2,210 

Out-turn of tea, lbs. 

58,859 

112,276 

172,130 

169,600 

Out-turn of tea seeds, 
tnaimds 

764 

196 

m 

72 

Labourers j Local 

1,000 

695 

1,295 

379“' 

466 

employed. (Imported 

890 

1 999 

! 

'575 


The tolsl number of laboui-ors des] matched to Assam under the 
Coolie Labour Act, is thus stated by the Tea Enquiry Committee 
of 1867-68. 



1 No. of Labourers despatched. 

Total. 

, 1 

1863-61. 1804-05. 

i i 

1 805-60. 1 1800-07.* 

18G7-68.+ 

Assam 

Oachar .. 

Sylhet 

4,558 

11,249 

208 

i 1 1,708 
15,598 
910 

27,701 7,%1 

10,008! 4,212 

813! 374 

i 

2,364 

5,088 

102 

54,352 

52,155, 

2,473 

10,075| 

28,282 

44,582 12,487 

7,554 

K)8,980 


During tile last four yeans and nine months, the total number 
despatched amounted to 108,980, the maayhium of 44,582 hav- 
ing been reached in 1865-66, and the minimum oi 7,554 in, 


% lucludcs only 11 inoaih?. t Includes only 10 montlis. 
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1807-68. The statistics however, embrace the emigration of 
only ten montlis, Traken according to districts, Assam has 
received 54, 352 imported labourers under the Act, and Cachar 
52,155. The number despatched to Sylhet has been compara- 
tively small. 


There were t\vo gardens of 1 1 acres in Dacca, llic .state of 
the cultivation in Darjeeling is seen. 

Number of factories in ... 181)5-66 32 

Ditto ditto ... 1866-07 21 

Extent of land bi ought under cul- 


tivation in .. ... 

Ditto ditto 

Amount of land actually i)Ianted in 
Out-turn of tea in 
Ditto ditto 

Estimated ditto 


186.5-66 ‘1,829 acres. 

1866- 67 7,986 ,, 

18()()-r)7 Of) „ 

1865-60 335,481 lbs. 

18G6-G7 371,174 „ 

1867- G8 560,000 „ 


No information isfiiruishcsl regarding Cliittagongand Chota Nng- 
pore. The quantity of coffee grown in Clnttagong and the Hill. 
Tracts is little, hut Avas said to be thriving excellently. The 
aggregate quantity of tea ex])orted from Calcutta during the year 
was 6,936,843 lbs. against 4,581,830 lbs., which represents ele- 
ven-twelfths of the quantity exported in the preceding year ; 
and this shews an increase to the extent of 2,355,013 lbs. 

Cinchona . — The total number of Cinchona plants existing 
in Government plantations of the Bengal Presidency amounted 
to 782,048, and in those of private companies to 232,778. There 
were 1,194 plants of C. Succirubra distributed to planters in Dar- 
jeeling during the year 1866-67 ; 600 were despatciic.d to Chitta- 
gong in lurtheranco of tlie experimental cultivation carried on in 
that district ; 300 plants were also sent to the Saharunpore Bota- 
nical Gardens ; and 650 to the Cossyah Hills, where a nursery 
had been formed for the introduction of Cinchona by private 
individuals in Assam. 


The Ipecacuanha plant was introduced from Kew into the Cal- 
cutta Botanical Gardens and measures were taken to obtain an 
annual supply of Mahogany seeds from Jamaica. 

The North Western Provinces. — The harvests were on the 
whole fair. The demand for the year on account of Land Re- 
venue was Rs. 3,90,74,479, being Rs. 25,727 in excess of that for 
the previous year. The collections amounted to Rs, 3,84,98,115, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 5,76,364 as compared with the previous 
one of Rs. 6,84,825. One of the best and most gratifying proofs 
of the general prosperity of the country and of the moderation 
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of the land tax, was the rarity of any necessity being found for 
,the employment of any of the severer processes authorized by 
the law for its realization. During the year only two estates 
were sold for balances ; tliree were farmed ; in three, shares of 
insolvent partners were transferred to other nieinl)crs of the 
brotherhood ; and two were taken under the direct management 
of the Collector. The nuuilxT of suits under the Hent Laws 
again increased; the ])revious year there were fit), 81.3 such 
cases, and th(\y momih’d u]) to Oh!);!'), of which 4,361 remained 
undecided at tin', close of the year. Tln^ number of proprietary 
mutations was 35,278, as com])a.r(‘.d with 34,004 in the previous 
year. The increa,se was chiolly under the heads of “ Sale in 
execution of de(a'(H's,'’ and “ mortgage's.” Efforts were made to 
collect in several seleet<Ml diNtricts iijforniation regarding the 
value and distribution of the agricultural pim luce. It may be 
stated, as a fairly accurate', apjiroximatiori, that the cultiva- 
tors share of the gross produce may he n'ckomal at throe -fifths, 
while the Coverumeiit ami the Zemindar divide the remaining 
two-fifths ya-etty <'<|ually between them. Tlu' ri'ceipts fV<an the 
sale of cojifiscaled lamls were lls. 1,13,830, and ol’ wast(i lands 
Rs. 20,423. 

Rcvmma tictikwmt. — 'rhctota-l exyiendituro during the year on 
account of Si'ttlement operations w.as Ms. 4,17,454-2-6. The 
total charges from the commencement of the several revisions of 
Settlement to iiic close of 1865-66 amounted to Its. 21,19,047’8. 

Permanent SeUlemeitf. — T'i was finally orderi'd by the Secretary 
of State, that no estate shall bo permanently settled in wliich 
the actual cultivation amounts in loss than 80 per cemt. of the 
culturahlo or inalgoozaree area; and tliat no rorina,nejit Settle- 
ment shall he eoncluded for any estate to wliich canal irrigation 
is, in the opininn of the Govcinor General in Council, likely to 
be extended within the next twenty years, and the existing as-' 
sets of which would thereby be increased in tbc proyiOrtion of 
20 per cent. 

Cotton . — Tbe area under cotton, and tbc estimated yield of 
the crop for the six years ending 1866 were — 



18G1. j 

1862. 

1S63. 

1SG4.. 

1865, 

1860. 

Acres, . 

9,58,070' 

! 

9,85,578 

11,35,688 

17,30,634 

i 

8,85,102 

11,12,677 

Maundsof; 
80 lbs. 

11 , 99 , 750 ' 

10.57,735 

11,22,051 

i 

1!>,57,738 8,21,540^ 

10,59,962 
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The latest reports show that the actual outturn for ISCG was less 
than the estimate by about 20,000 inaunds. The deficiency has 
chiefly occurred in the Roliilcund and Meerut divisions, and is 
attributed to a scarcity of rain at tlu^ close of the season. The 
wholesale prices of cotton per ina-und at the principal marts, 
though varying considerably, were* sU-adier tlian in the previous 
year. They ranged from Rs. 14-8 at ( ’awnpoi-e in October, 1805, 
to Rb. 20 at Allahabad in July, ISOO. 


Tea . — The two Government Teapla.ntations in Kiimaon yielded 
11)S. 27,100, being an increase of nearly lbs. 2, ()()() over the 
previous year. Of this, lbs. 15,174 were oltained from the 
Hawul Bagh Plantaiion, and lbs. 1*2,022 at Ayar Toll. 1,043 
maunds of tea-seeds wc're also colleeled, and sown on the 
plantfitioiiB. IJjJwards of lbs. 10,000 of tea wore sold during 
the ycai’. Thort? was a laigv and increasing (hunand for green 
teas, especially for export to (.'ashmens the Punjah, and Cabul ; 
and the Superinlendetit was directed to turn his attention 
principally to the maiinfa.ctnre of green teas in future. It is os-' 
timated that in 42 Tea IMantations in Kumaon, Gurhwal, and 
the Doon there were about 8,200 acres under tea cultivation, and 
that the quantity of tea maniifactui'od durijig the year was not 
less than 11 )s. 41 5,000. 


Olnclioria . — Tlie Oinchona plants received from Darjeeling 
wau'c planted out at Ohandwalhih, in liie Doon, and wcu'o tliriv- 
ing. Along with these, were planted Spanish chestnuts, cam- 
plmr, (ihina. varnisli trees, liem]>, ])ahn, grass-cloth plant, hop.s, 
&c., and all are growing Inxnriantly. T]»e European olive was 
extensively jiropagated, and fairly established, in Upper India; 
it may with much advantage be grafted on the wihl olive fre- 
quently mot in the Noi th- Western Provinces and Punjab. 


PoNJAlt — The average rainfall Tvas only 22*9 inches again.st 
26*5 in the previous year. This led to distress in some jiaces 
but the revenue was realised willi facility. Of a rovcinic diouand 
of £1,068,723 £1,044,575 was realised. The causes aficcting tho 
rent roll are thus detailed — 
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Amount 

Amount 


by which 

by which 


rent-roll in- 

rent-roll de- 


creased. 

creased. 

By lapse or grant of rent free estates, ... 

63,022 

6,544 

By revision of assessment, ... ... 

Alluvion and deluvion by the action of 

58,534 

2,19,696 

rivers and streams, 

Lands released from, or taken up for, pub 

42,437 

38,199 

lie purposes, ... 

1,858 

4,381 

By territorial transfers, 

2.722 

3,393 

Assessment of waste, 

9,G81 

Progressive increase of revenue demand, .. 

3,304 


Miscellaneous, 

3,443 


Redemption of land, 

Transfers to fluctuating of miscellaneous 

20 

rent-roll, 


52,858 


1,75,091 

3,24,061 

l)iflrercnce, 

1,48,970 


Revenue Settlement — The 7 districts of Umritsiir, Goordas- 
pore, Sealkote, Lahore, Goozeranwala, Giizerat and Kangra were 
under settlement. The field work in throe districts was com- 
pleted, and an area of 40,89,740 acres in all was measured. The 
total cost from the commencement of operations in the four dis- 
tricts up to the end of 18GG-G7 was therefore Ks. 2,87,332 
(Ks. 11,000 below the estimate,) or at the average rate of only 
47 Rs. for 1,000 acres. Records of Tribal ustiges were arranged 
in volumes for each district. Those for the districts of Gurdas- 
pore and Amritsar were published. The nett cost of the settle- 
ment of the seven districts is estimated at 5| lakhs of rupees, 
and the entire cost to Government will be recovered in three 
years from the enhanced revenue obtained. 

Tea and Cinchona . — Marked improvements were apparent in 
the estates held,by the European Planters of Kangra. Year by year 
the tea plant is being more extensively cultivated ; while in- 
creasing tlie quantity, planters are also improving the quality of 
their teas, and by a system of high cultivation introduced 
on many of the plantations, the teas of this valley are reaching 
a point of excellence that will lead to their becoming very popu- 
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lar in the market The planting in th(3 Munee hills, after a 
series of trials, proved a failure, and the (Government experi- 
mental plantation was abandoned. The Cinchona plant thrives 
at Bhowarna, in Kangra, 3,200 feet above the sea. 

Hops . — Efforts were made, with some success, by the Murree 
Brewery Company, to grow hops in the hills near Murree. Six 
acres have been under hops since ISfio, In the first year the 
yield was 20 lbs., in 1866 80 lbs., and the yield of 1867 wal 
expected to be 300 lbs. The hops rim to the same length 
of pole as in England, and come to maturity in two years. A 
brewing was made from last year’s produce (80 lbs.), mixed with 
30 lbs. Englisli liops, and the beer produced is said to have been 
excellent. The climate is considered in every way suitable. 

OuDH. — The Report embraces only the last 5 months of 
18()()-()7, to make the revenue agree with the agricultural year 
beginning 1st October. The average rainfall was 271 iiiches. 
The only sales of waste lands were in the Kheree district, and 
there the jmrehases were confined to the fee simple of two es- 
tates hitherto held under the old grant rules. Several grants, 
given in 1800, became liable to be resumed in consequence of 
one-fourtli of the area not having been cleared. In no case was 
ibis condition fullilled. In some ca.ses no attempt to fulfil it 
had been made. Three or four eulire grants were resumed, and 
in others the grauti'cs were permitted to retain the land they 
had brought under cultivation togetlier with a .small portion 
of waste, the rest being resumed. The Financial Commissioner 
remarks — “ The condition of the grantees and waste land pur- 
chasers is not generally a prosperous one. They embarked with- 
out sufficient capital on an enterprise from which they antici- 
])ated much quicker returns than they have been able to realize, 
and they now suffer from the difficulty which there is in procur- 
ing cultivators in such sparsely populated parts as adjoin the- 
waste lands. The question of modifying the rules was under- 
consideration. 

Central Provinces. — The year 1866-67, coming after four 
years of poor harvests, brought more than average, though 
not extraordinarily abundant autumn and spring crops. Tlie- 
revenue demand was £646,170 or £89,589 more than in the 
previous year, due to revised assessment and the settlement of 
arrears. 

Revenue Settleynent . — The works came to a close in Wurdah, 
Seonee, Jubbulpore, Bhundara and Nagpore, and the settlement 
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of tlic Cliindwnra and Upper Goda very districts approached com- 
pletion ; when those are done, Settlement o 2 )erations will be in pro- 
gress onl y in the county of Chntteesgiirh, and in the outlying and 
comparatively wild districts of Clianila, Niinar, and Mundla. In 
all the more populous and o})cn parts of the country, Settlement 
work is complete; and the people liave before them tljirty years 
wherein they can make tlie most of the certainty of tenure and 
the fixity of ileinand wln'eli has been seramnl to them. The 
subjoined ligurcs show' the immbei' of persons whose landed 
rights liad, in tJn'ir diliennifc pliases, lioeri recorded up to the 
end of the year 18(j(i~G7 : — 


^bsoluto proprietors of villages ofsliares or villages 
ISape.riur ))i’opriotors (Talookdars) of villages or shares 
of villages 

Siib-[tropri()tors of dillo ditto 

Troi)ri{.‘tors of their lioldings ... 

Ilea’editary cviUi- ( about 
vators. eonditioiial, that is 12 years' ton- 

Tenants at will 


Number of persons. 


N euijuitiouai, vuai; is i;: years Lon* 
( ants, under Act X. of 1851), al)out 


52,172 

1,323 

2,237 

25.981 

ia5,0(J(> 

73.000 

537,098 


So far as the Settlement liad progressed, it is shown that in 
15 of tlio 18 districts t he area nmler autumn sowing, in the 
season 18()4-()5, wtis 4,0 UJ, 035 acres, and under spring sowiinT^ 
4,271,370 aen.ss, distributed thus : — ^ ^ 


Clotton 


Itice 


Autumn crops,., -j 

i 

I 

I 

Spring corps ... 1 


Jowaree (mi let) 
Oil-seeds 

Mi.seel]aiioou.s ... 
Wheat 

dram (clicnna) ... 

Oil-seeds 

Sugarcane 

Ojhuin 

Totiacoo 

Miscellaneous ... 


010,255 acres, 
1,1-72.050 „ 
1,210 719 „ 
200,270 ,, 
1,080.105 ,, 
2,813 114 
5(.7.2I4 „ 
2(55,085 „ 
59,779 „ 
7,581 „ 
11.888 „ 
512,806 „ 


The above may .be accepted as a general apj)roximate measure of 
the appi'opriation of cultivated land to the ditferent kinds of 
crops in these Provinces. 


Cotton , — The season of 1866-07 was generally favourable to 
the^ cotton crop. The area for the seasons of 1865-66 and 
1866-67, may be tlnis comjjared : — 
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Acres sown wUh cotton. 


In tlie Nerbudda valley north of the 

18(55-60. 

1806-07 

Sautpoora range of hills 

3:59,052 

192,054. 

in the Nagnore country south of 

the hills 

289,189 

318,932 

In tlift Chuttesgurh and Mahanud 

cly country 

68,557 

100,730 

Total 

587,398 

611,722 

Tlie avei-age yiehl of cleaned cotton 

per acre 

was reckoned in 


the previous year’s report, at from 51) to (iO lbs. for the Nag-pore 
country, aud at from 40 to 45 lbs. tor the rest of the Central Pro- 
vinces. The new Cotton Commissioner’s efforts did mudi for the 
improvement of the cultivation. 

Landn . — The wjwto lands belonging to Govcrnraent ex- 
tend over about twenty-four thousand S([uare miles of tljese 
Provinces. Nearly tlie whole of this area has been marked off 
in a permanent manner. Detailed registers, descriptive of the 
plots into which the waste lands are divided, have been prepared 
for eight districts. T]ies(3 registers arc from time to time 
published in the local Gazette. During tlje year sixty-five 
])lots, aggi’ogati ng 4(>,2t>l> acres of land were sold in fee simple 
under the waste land sale rules. "I’ho price realized was Rs. 
1, *28, 893 (£12,889) or an average of Rs. .2-1-3 (-Is.-l an acre. 
Tlie purchasers of waste Ijmds are principally natives of India; 
and they come forward chiefly for waste ^dots in the more popu- 
lous districts. 

British Burmam.- — ’J’ he greab'st increase in land revenue was 
in the Pegu Division, and amounted to Rs. 1,10,759, or ()’5 per 
cent., on the previous year’s revenue^ d'he land revenue in- 
creased most in the Rangotm District, solely from the extended 
area of land brought under cultivation, and not from increased 
rates. Cultivation in this district is carried on under very fa- 
vourable circumstances, as the cliief port for exportation of rice 
is situated on a navigable river which intersects the district. In 
the Toungon District the hill cultivation was devastated by rats. 
Irruptions of these destructive animals occur periodically, and 
on this occasion was attributed by the Burmese to the seeding of 
the bamboo trees. 

Waste land to the extent of 4,586 acres was sold in the Ten- 
asserim Division, the value of which was Rs. 7,253, of which 
only Rs. 219 were realized during the yeHi- of report. No 
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waste land was sold in either of the otlier divisions. Grants of 
waste lands were made in the Pegu Division to the extent of 
55,418 acres under the Hules dated 30th March 1865. The 
main stipulation in those Rules is, that the grantees are possess- 
ed ol‘ Rs. 1 5 for each acre granted. 

Rice . — The estimated area under crop was 1,881,202 acres. 
Out of an area of 1,850, 512 acres under cultivation in 1865-66, 
1 ,568,880 acres consisted of land on which revenue Avas paid for 
rice crop.s, ]>esidcs which 52,620 acres consisted of land cultivated 
in clearings, Avhich are made on tin; hill}/ parts of the country, and 
half of this also may he assumed to he plnntc'd Avith ilce, so that 
of the entire cultivated area of the province nine-tenths consist 
of fields. Of the remaining ])roductions, cotton, sesamum, and 
tohaeco are the most impm tant ; in both the former there was 
a falling off during the past year; in round numbers the cul- 
tivatiem of cotton declined from 11,000 acres to 7,000, and se- 
samum from 19,000 to 13,000 acres. The cultivation of tol)aceo 
in(T(‘as('d about 800 acres; the total of tobacco eidtivation may 
lie set down at 10,000 acres. There is om; tea ganhm in Ara- 
kan. 

Berau. — The land revenue of £425,481 shewed an increase 
of .£28,280, and was as usual coll(‘cted with the, greatest facili- 
ty. When Benir first came under British inanageiinmt, the far- 
mers had to be induced to ctdti\^ate their fields by advances 
for ])urchaHing seed and bullock.s, and on the slightest pretext, 
applications for remissions on account of failure of crops Avere 
made. Noav, advances and remissions are e(p.ially unheai'd ol‘, 
and land is eagerly sought aft.er. 

The SeUlement party measured 870,160 acres at a cost of 
4fd. per acre. The cost of the suiwey from its (‘ommenc(un(‘nt 
has been £49,808. Sir George Yule issued orders for a record 
of rights and for the revival of the ancient village police. 

Cotton . — On a rough calcuhition, 27 per cent, of the land cul- 
tivated Avas occupied by cotton, 70 per cent, by other dry crops, 
and only 8 per cent, by garden cultivation. Altfiougb the price 
of cotton fell from two lbs. per rupee (2 shillings) in 1864, 
1,0 fo\ir lbs. the rupee, yet, as the average price from 1850-61 
Avas 11 1 lbs. the rupee, it was still the most remunerative crop. 
The soil also is of a character Avhicli yields large crops without ir- 
rigation, ,and these considerations may account for the rarity of 
anv but dry crops. The details of cotton export aaHI be found at 
ixige 120, *' 
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Mysore. — Tlirougliout the greater portion of the year, dearth 
and distress prevailed to aii extent which is apparently un- 
precedented in this province, thus verifying, by a coincidence, 
the pi’cdictioiis of the Hindoo astrologers wlio had marked that 
year, the last of the cycle, as one of draught and famine. The 
loss of land revenue arising from the extinction of cultivation 
over largo tracts, and from the great deficiency of crops througli 
almost the whole country, was coiisitlerable. A comparison of 
the revenue from tlie several descri])iion of Government lands for: 
the past and precediiig years, gives the following result : — 

1800-07. IHOo-GO. Percentage. 

Rs. A. P. 

Wet ...118.20,20,753 29,07,733 U) 15 2 Decrease 

Dry ... „ 30,()7,504< 30,30,352 L 0 7 Juerease. 

Garden 10.02,250 9,91,430 1 1 3 ditto, 

Cotton . — There was an increase, to the extent of 10,889 a(*ros 
in comparison with the pievions year in the area of land grown 
with cotton, chiefly of tin* indigenous species. The details for the 
three Divisions are exhibited below : — 


N undid roog l)i v ision 

Indigenous. 

Acres. 

51 

Foreign. 

Acres. 

Total . 
Acres. 
51 

Aslitagnirn Division 

8,752 

464 

9,216 

Nugur Division 

14,497 

5,136 

19,633 

Total AcTe.s 

.. 23.300 

5.600 

28,900 


The rain-fall of 1S66 amounted to 113 inches 98 cents, against 
149'()0 in 1805-60. The heaviest rain-fall during the 24 hours 
occurred on the 18th June and amounted to 6'94 inches. There 
were 140 rainy days in 1800, against 147 in the year previous. 
During the last six months of the'year 1866 the fall was only 
67'11 inches, whilst during the same period of the year previous, 
it had been 110'83. The greatest amount of rain-fall, 38*59 
inches, in any month occurred in Juno, whilst in 1866 it took 
place ill July. 

The Settlement was extended into 4 talooks, comprising 033 
villages with a total area of 9 J9, 737 acres, of which 261,718 arc 
unarable, and a population of 154,229. The revenue previously 
realized on the occupied lands according to the old rates was 
Rs. 2,59,540, and was raised by the survey rates assessed on the 
same lands, to Rs. 2,82,501, shewing an increase of nearly Rs. 
23,000. There was in addition. Government unoccupied arable 
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waste bearing an assessment according to tile new survey rates 
of Rs. 7H,17b. Of this a considerable portion was taken up 
at the time of the settlement, and it is estimated that up to 
June in this year, a sum of Rs. 40,000 has been added to the land 
revenues of the province, as the result of the new settlement. 
The cost was Rs. 2,32,858. 

CooRG. — The land in Coorg has been held on a permanent 
assessment for about the last 00 years ; but the dhooly pad- 
dy tax causes the assessment in reality to be somewhat of a fluc- 
tuating nature. Excluding the coffee tax the 6 talooks of Coorg, 
containing 507 villages, yielded Rs. 1,72,972 against Rs, 1,72,190 
the previous year. The coffee assessment yielded Rs. 33,483 
against Rs. 21,552. The s\im realized by the sale of Govern- 
ment lands for coffee cultivation was Rs. 1,402-0-0 against Rs. 
10,775-8 of the year previous. The largest coffee estate in 
Coorg, that of the Coorg Coffee Company, contains 5,4G7-97 
acres and the smallest contains 1-1 1th of an acre. The number 
of European plantations was 185, and of native holdings, 3,445; 
45,G43T acres were held by European, and 18,11017 by Na- 
tive proprietoi’S. 


No. 

Descri})iioii. 

1805-66. 

18GG-67. 

1 

Jumma Ryots ... 

3,274 

3,284 

2 

Sagoo 

5,694 

5,835 

3 

Oombly 

506 

506 

4 

Cultivating dry Lands 

1,929 

1,757 


Total... 

11,403 

11,382 


The decrease under the two last items was chiefly duo to many 
of the border ryots returning to Mysore, owing to the great pre- 
valence of fever. 


Coffee. — The subjoined statement will shew the number of 
acres taken up and under assessment in the several talooks 
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No. 

Talooks. 

‘ 

. Total acres 
taken np. 

Total ac» es under 
assessment. 

1 

Mercara 

25,062'04 

11,268*12 

2 

Paddynacknad 

4,406-4C 

3,677-§2 

3 

Yeddaynacknad 

21,7G8’69 

7,961 *al 

4 

Kiggutimd 

8,59r)-48 

2,581-74 

5 

Nuiijarajpiittcii 

4,()08*72 

1 1,171-25 

G 

Yelloosaviraseeiiie 

278*62 

191-12 

7 

Mahadeopott ... 

5*0 

5-0 

8 

Veerajenderpett 

26-25 

26-25 


Total . . . 

C4,753 ]C 

26,783-19 


The tea plant seems to thrive well on the hills of Coorg. The 
Governnient cinchona plantation, which was commcncetl as an 
experiment, proved successful so far as to shew that the trees 
could grow well and vigorously ; but led to no practical advan- 
tage. 


Abkaree or Kicifte. 


The gross Excise Revenue for the past 6 years has been — 


Detail i)( llciiia, Presi- 
deucies and Pro- 
vinces. 

18fil-G2. 

l8«2-()3. 

1 803-64. 

1861-66. 

1865-68. 

1860-67, 

11 months. 

Duty and License Fcc.s for 

,e 

a 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

the sale.s of Intoxieat- 
iiiff Liijiiors and Drugs, 
sale of Ai)karco Opium 

l,777,7i;i 

1,92S>,I21 

2. 052, 332 

2,217,271 

2.230,362 

1,933,708 

Miseollanoous 

8,li5 

ll.fi.'jD 

6,938 

6.765 

11,512 

1 

92,630 

SiileofAmani 





1 

88,445 

Total ... 

l,78(i,158 

1,95], 080 

2,060,270 

2,221,030 

2,244.874 

2,119.789 


In Madras the excise duties are farmed. They yielded 
£427,452 or more in 1866-G7 than in the previous year, but no 
details are given. In Bombay there is no report except on 
the spirit-duty in the Presidency city which yielded £52,451. 
The total revenue for 11 months was £365,543. In Bengal and 
most of the other provinces of India the Sudder Distillery sys- 
tem, under which duty is paid at the one distillery allowed 
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for ea(‘li county, lias removed many abuses. The income was 
£500,090. The consumptron of oxciseable drinks and drugs by 
the forty millions of Bc'ngal will be seen from tbe following. The 
decrease is due to scarcity of food in many districts. I'he in- 
crease in the income from opium sold in the country is ascribed 
to the raising of the pi'ice in Assam to £1-2 per lb., a price 
whkli led to a decreased consumption in that province : — 



KI(*ven- 

Revenue 

in 



A riich's. 

twelfths of 

Jiicrea.Sc. 

Decrease. 


revenue 
ill 18(jr)-GG. 

18CG-67. 



Oouii try Spirits 

13,2:{,r.78 

8,29,199 


4,94,379 

Hum 

T), 70, 402 

4,98,217 

... 

77,185 

Imported Liquors 

58, 855 

53,007 


248 

'i’ari ... 

4, GO, 81 8 

4,70,400 

4,150 


Paeliwiiv 

1,1G,945 

75,901 


41,044 

Cliams 

5,034 

4,9 IG 


118 

Siddlii, Subzi, &c. 

G,2Gr> 

6,08G 


229 

Majum 

2, -12!) 

2,105 


264 

Madud 

GO, 745 

54,058 


12,092 

(Jhaiidu 

8.141 

8,2G4 

[ 123 


Spirits used in arts, 

1,Gl>8 

1,858 

280 


Ounja 

8.76.234 

8,]0,50G 


65,728 

Opiuai 

17,50,288 

18,62,820 

1,06,032 

Miscellaneous ... 

2,641 

8,579 

938 


Total 

52,56,498 

46,76,090 


5,80,408 

Deduct charges... 

8,48, 27G 

8, GO, 245 

22,909 

Net Re venue 

19,18,222 

43,09,845 



6,03,877 


In the North Wester ii Provinces also scarcity led to a decrease 
in the receipts in 1805-00, but in 1800-07 they rose to 
£158,016 net or £190,897 gross. In the Punjab there were at 
the close of the year 118 Sudder Distilleries and 792 retail shops 
for native and 134 for English liquors. Of 239 persons pro- 
secuted for breach of the excise rules 180 were punished. 
The gross receipts were £77,885, the net receipts £40,872. 
In Oudh the gross receipts w^ere £69,719. A large illicit 
trade in opium is declared to exist In the Central Provinces 



The Exme Revenue. 
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the revenue increased where the Central Distillery system was 
in force. The revenue was Xf)7,554 against £02J9,9 the previ- 
ous year. As it was found tliat the lii^uor consumers of the open 
country could afford to pay even higher rates for lirpior, the rates 
of still-head duty were in such localities; while the licenses for 
retail sale in towns and populous tracts wen? put up to auction and 
fetched high prices. In this way the revenue has risen without, 
any corresponding increase of drinking. In one district, that of 
Nimar, where the excise revenue rose 36 pei‘ cent, during 
the year 18d6-()7, the increase was, in some tracts, gain- 
ed concurrently with an actual decrease in the amount of 
liquor consumed. Then again, u\ the hilly and thinly peopled 
tracts, where it would not pay to maintain a regularly consti- 
tuted central distillery, there was risk that the people might 
he stinted of the liquor, which at certain tiim's of the year, 
and during hard labour of particular descriptions, is much need- 
ed. In localities of this kind sir^gle contract stills have been licens- 
ed ; the average quautity of liquor tha.t an ordinary still can turn 
out in a month is known, and the minimum fee, at wljich such a 
still is licensed, {imounts t{> the sum which a moderate still-head 
duty on all the li(jnor distilled would yield. The moral and 
material benefits, which the central distillery system brings, con- 
tinued to be as marked as hero tofore. N()t only Kuro]K‘}mOtiicer,s, re- 
marks the Eeport, but also impartial Natives seimi to bci of opinion 
that drinking, as a hnbit, Inis much <]ecreased while the vice 
of driinkonness Inis nearly disappeared. The improved condition 
of tin; hill tribes, wlio formerly spent their substance in liquor, 
but who now hardly ever get drunk at all, is becoming more 
and more ap})arent. 

In British Bunmih there was a total increase of JIs. 5 1,714 
in and Tenasserim ; but in Arakan there was a falling off. 

In that division the selling price of Government opium was rais- 
ed, which d(icreased the sale of this drug, and which probably 
may have been smuggled in from other parts of the province. 
In Berar the excise duties are raised by sales of the monopo- 
ly for the vending of spirits, opium, and other drugs. The i-eve- 
nue from this source during 1866-67 reached a total of Rs. 
10,71,372, (£1,07,137) being Rs. 2,76,631, (27,563) in excess of 
1865-66, and not less than Rs. 7,19,184, (£71,918) in exces.s 
of 1861-62. As a proof of the wealth of the people, the 
growth of this revenue must be looked upon as so far satis- 
factory ; but it must also be taken to indicate an increase 
in the consumption of intoxicating lirpiors, and the effect 
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tliereof on the morality of the people is to he feared. The 
Sudder Distillery system was to be introduced. In Mysore 
the excise receipts, chiefly from toddy,” ‘^arrack,” and “ gan- 
jah,” were, as is usual in seasons of drought, largely affect-’ 
ed. The realizations were Rs. 9,10,931 and the decrease Rs. 
82,317. Another years experience of the working of the system 
tended to establish its superiority over tliat which it had replac- 
ed, and tliere was, as elsewhere, a general unaminity of opinion 
as to tlie success wliich attended its operation, in securing a 
minimum of consumption with a maximum of profit to the 
State. In largo towns where there is mucli com])etition for h- 
censOvS to hold retail vend shops, it has usually been found advis- 
able to allow the rate of the license fee to be determined by com- 
petition ; while in tlie talooks, the rates continued at Rs. ](), 5, 
and 2 respectively for the several classes of shops. Retail shop.s 
shewed a tendency to incroasi*. in number, in proportion to the 
gradual diminution in the numl)(ir of wholcsahi shops. In Coorg 
the Distillery system was introdneed with good financial re- 
sults. 


Opium* 

The gross Opium r(‘.venue of India varies with enibarrassing 
fickleness from 6 to 8^ millions a 3 ^ear. The 0[)iin'n ex]>ortcd to 
China is grown chiefiy in Bengal, the. North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh ; and in (kmtral India and Guzorat whence it is ex- 
ported tl 1 1 ’ougl 1 Bom l);iy. 


Detail of Iteins, Fro- 





! 1.866 67, j 

ssulcnoioK and Fro- 
viuoos. 

18t5t-(i2. 

1KI!2 63. 

1863-64. 

1864 65 

186.'>-66. 1 Flevon i 
! uioiiths. { 

i : 


£ 

£ 


' 

£ 1 £ : 

Sale of Dollar Oynuni 

2,429,94.') 

2,61 7, .'■.63 

e,i>o.s,33] 

[ 5,]o7,6}7 j 

3,602,210; 2,809,476- 

Suie of llou!ire.s t)}iiuni 
Sale of Opiiini to Ab- 

!,«):>, W.! 

, 2,074,781 

2,nt;i,,5i3 

2,703,090j 2,030,671 

karoo Dopiirtniont 

77,182 

116,808 

116,53-5 

I 1?9,]30 

82 , 519 ' 101,48.5 

Bora buy Pass Foes 

2,1-44.141 

3,242,600 

1,483,140 

1 2,105,41)1) 

^ 2,137,360, 1,852,140 

Coil fi scat ions 

»27 

415 

1,118 

163 

628 2,056 

Miseollaiiooua 

3,440 

3,319 

11,332 

18,7!)5 

2,4.571 6,6.19 

Acreage oil Opium .. 



..... 1,066 

Total ,.j 

fi,3j9,270 

8,055,176 

6,831,999 

7,361,41)6 

8,rjJ8,264j 6,803,413 


In Bombay the excise system ])rcvails. The cultivation is un- 
checked save by a Jieavy pass duty levied on each chest at a 
rate correspoiiding to the price realized in Calcutta. The num- 
ber of chests which passed the Bombay Custom House for ex- 
portation to China during the last ten years is as follows : — 





fh Opium Revenue. 


Number of Chests, 


1857^58 

... 40,4054 

1858-59 

... 36,lll| 

1859-00 

... 32,506.4 

1860-61 

... 45,072“ 

1861-62 

... 38,667 

1862-63 

... 51,745 

1863-64 

... 24,7334 

1864-65 

... 35,090“ 

1865-66 

... 36,200 


The imiDber passed in 1860-07 was less by 0,418 ehests than 
the average of the prc'.oeding live years. Tlie pass duty is Rs. 
COO <a chest, and the price per chest at Bombay varies from Rs. 
1,400 to 1,500 a chest. 

In Bevgal the poppy is grown on a system of advances by 
the State, by wlioin it is manufaetnrefi, dcsspatclied to Cal- 
cutta and sold by amotion every month. The receipts from 
Opium saJvjs were estimated in the Budget of 1800-07 at Rs. 
0,24,00,000, but tlie actual i-(,‘ceipts amounted only to Rs. 
4,82,83,130, as is sliewii : — 

01i(‘st.s. H.S. 

Belmr ... ... ... 22,000 2,80,i)l,701 

Benares ... ... ... 10,080 2,01,38,375 

38,080 4,82,33,136 

Tbe decrease is due partly to the loss of a month in the 
ofheial ycjir and partly l.o a decline in tlic auction ])rices. The 
gross yield of Ojnum during the year, that is inclusive of mis- 
cellaneous receipts on account of Opium supplied for Ahkaree 
aiid Medical purpos(^s, &e., Avas Rs. 4,94,40,130, and the gross 
charges Avere Ks. 1,20,90,600. The (juantity of land under poppy 
cultivation Avas : — 



Land i.iken in 
1865-66. 

Land taken in 
1866-67. 

Increase. 


Bcegahs. 

Beegfdis. 

Boegalis. 

Behar 

... 441,162 

461,831 

20,669 

Benares 

... 248,297 

260,824 

12,527 


689,459 

722,655 

33,196 


The out-turn of the season was estimated at 48,500 chests of 
Provision Opium and 3,523 chests of Abkaree Opium. There 
were besides in reserve 409 chests of Buhar and 20 chests of 
Benares Provision Opium of the past season. 

The history and growth of the Opium Revenue in Bengal will 
be seen from the following table : — 

VoL, XXI., X’ABT xx. 2 x 
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Bengal Opium, CiUHvation. 


Seasons. 

Qnnntityofland 

cultivated. 

Total amount of 
e xp enditure 
exclusive of 
r residency 
charges. 

Total number of 
Chest.s manu- 
factured. 

Number of Pro- 
vision Chests 
sold by Auction 
at Calcutta. 

Average selling 
price of each 
Pro vision 
Chest. 

Net profit deriv- 
ed to Govern- 
ment. Rs. 

1797-9S 

46,000 0 

0 

1 6,48,973 7 

3 

3,7,33 

3,6.36 

401 

0 

1 

( 

8,16,710 8 

9 


40,000 0 

0 

0,11,556 16 11 

3,607 

.3,640 

745 

3 

0 15 

20.20.123 0 

1 

1709-180(1 

40, (Mil) 0 

0 

0,00,810 7 

1 

3,9-18 

3,8(T) 

670 

1 

2 

17 

19.52.871 811 

ISOO'l 

44,957 0 

0 

5.74.197 7 


3,351 

3.2('a 

792 

0 

4 

0 

19,62,650 8 

7 

1801-2 

44,899 0 

0 

4, 87.959 8 

9 

2,rr3 

2,772 

1,305 

0 

7 

0 

31,29,003 7 

3 

1802-:i 

44,344 0 

0 

4,24,908 f> 11 

2,427 

2,425 

1,313 

3 

6 

0 

27,59,592 10 

1 

‘l8o;) 4 

44,348 0 

0 

4,55,340 12 

6 

2,.59l 

2,580 

1,828 

9 

1 

10 

42,82,489 8 

1 

1804-5 

42,473 0 

0 

5,39,052 12 

9 

3,217 

3,031 

1.541 

1 

6 1( 

41,52,(4)7 1 

10 

']8(»5-6 

44,031 0 

0 

5, 94, 3*0 6 

0 

3,51 1 

,3.321 

1,004 

4 

0 K 

2^71.006 10 

9 

1800-7 

45,584 12 

0 

0,(50,854 6 

4 

3.890 

3,679 

1,523 

6 

0 

3 

49, 96, 9(')»{ 12 

8 

1807-8 

45,577 12 

0 

6,!i(!.9tK; 8 

3 

3,473 

3,421 

1,220 


0 15 

3(!,3S,8i4 3 

9 

1808-9 

45,730 7 

0 

6,72,298 1 

4 

3,851 








1809 10 

45,5*0 0 

0 

6,90,710 7 

6 

3,974 








1810-11 

45,637 7 

0 

O.HlsoHo 3 

0 

3,920 








181M2 

45,358 1 

0 

0,90,22-1 1 1 

8 

3,5Hi7 

3,959 

1,276 

0 

0 

0 

53,62,400 4 

4 

1812-13 

45, (>20 15 

0 

0,71.933 7 

5 

3,817 

3.814 

1,871 

(1 

0 

0 

65,20,526 8 

1- 

1813-14 

'*5,737 3 

0 

5,39,400 15 

8 

3,<*26 

3,024 

2,44i3 

0 

0 

0 

09,08,778 0 

4 

1814-15 

4 *,177 0 

0 

5,99,9S8 12 

10 

3,411 

3,381 

2,159 

0 

0 

0 

07,43,306 3 

2 

'1815 10 

4(1,188 2 

0 

6,85,059 2 

7 

.3,830 

3,820 

1,975 

0 

0 

0 

0'<,60,200 13 

5 

1810-17 

40.518 li) 

0 

5,50,929 6 

8 

2,889 

2,885 

2,191 

0 

0 

0 

50,6(;,0J5 9 

4 

1K17-18 

46,510 16 

0 

6,52,012 4 

10 

2.872 

2,862 

1,790 

0 

0 

(1 

45,89,092 11 

2 

1818-19 

45,482 8 

0 

0,21,318 8 

8 

.3,3.55 

3,344 

2,062 

0 

0 

0 

02,71,8*9 7 

4 

1819-20 

43,297 10 14 

0,24,995 8 

0 

3.423 








1820-21 

49,301 6 

4 

f), 15,878 12 

6 

2,795 

2,785 

1,258 

0 

0 

011,04,92,714 7 

6 

1821-22 

48,474 17 

10.^ 

6,04,729 1 

4 

.3,355 

2,931 

3.I0O 

0 

0 

0 

8.5, 10,6.51 14 

8 

1 822-23 

62,24.7 4 

H 

6,40,347 1 

9.'. 

2,007 

2,(tHl 1 ] ,9.50 

0 

0 

0 

4(5,60,202 14 


1823-24 

51,701 16 

3i 

10,01,237 0 

9i 

4, ft* 

4,395; 1 ,345 

0 

0 

(1 

48, .53, on 9 


1821-25 

58,H(i9 9 

5^ 

8,08,316 5 

«1 

2,959 

3,054: 1.721 

0 

0 

(1 

43,97,319 1 0 


1825-26 

1 82,392 2 

12 

12,16,936 0 

2.1 

4,99* 

4,982; 1 ,238 

0 

0 

0 

49, .53,723 16 

9I 

1826-27 

09,011 7 

0 

13,12,925 0 

1 

4,98.1 

4.098 1,721 

0 

0 

0 

(')H,. 57.394 15 11 

1827-28 

70,439 14 12f 

10,25,257 7 111 

5,062 

6,287:1,271 

0 

0 

0 

52,54.365 8 

01 

1828-29 

83,1149 9 

'I'i 

18,69,007 4 

0 

0,0l3 

6.149,1.201 

0 

0 

0 

62.17,307 12 

0 

1829-30 

91,354 1 4 

9 

15.50,347 5 11 

5,478 

5, 101; 1,002 

0 

0 

0 

74.47.508 10 

1 

18;J0-S1 

97,068 6 11 

10,07,855 7 

5 

.0..M3 

5,219 1,492 

0 

0 

0 

03,70,900 8 

7 

1831-32 

1,01,873 16 

3 

21,59,080 3 

6 

7,0!'» 

7,251 

1,174 

0 

0 

0 

0(5,31.970 12 

0 

1832-33 

1,18,850 5 11 

2 *,52,852 11 

9 

8.0St9 

8,391 

962 

0 

0 

0 

57.h6,488 4 

3 

1833-34 

1,36,412 17 19^ 

25,49,970 2 

11 

8.(i8('S 

8.380 1,057 

0 

0 

0 

03,72,!)02 13 

1 

1834-35 

1,38,877 16 19 

28,02,351 1 

2 

9,995 

9,090 1.225 

0 

0 

0 

99,85,427 0 

5 







Exccks. 







isrin-.ie 

1.52,423 13 17.1 

33,13,242 3 

5 

11,112 

11.8ttl 

1,151 

0 

0 

0 

], 52, 11, 151 5 

7 

1830-37 

1,03,723 0 

41 

30,70,078 11 

4 

12,151 

12.309 

783 

0 

0 

0 

00.85,377 12 

8 

1837-38 

1,73,013 9 11 

37,71.707 2 

5 

12,975 

12,81.') 

538 

12 10 

0 

32,17,093 13 

9 

183 3 39 

1,89,422 7 121 

35,40,224 9 

4 

11.629 

11,209 

557 

7 

6 

(t 

28,82,444 15 

6 

. 1839-40 

1,72,934 18 

3^ 

37.97,199 12 

11 

12,8894 

12.610 

727 

11 

11 

0 

65.84,985 9 

6i 

1840-41 

1,0.8,405 16 

9^ 

39,77,358 15 11 

13,:J63.[ 

]3,Ol* 

8J9 

9 

9 

0 

69,74,326 2 

‘4 

1841-12 

1,05,778 10 

0 

30,08,328 12 

2 

JO,(t744 

9,63.5.1 .39!) 

5 

6 

0 

l,0!(,97,719 10 

4S 

1842-13 

1,81,173 0 11 

3.8,31,9*0 3 

5 

12,893 

12.51*11,36.) 

8 

1 

0 

1,37.71,486 5 

13 

1843-44 

1,92,7*9 19 

1 

4*, 77, 4.55 4 

5 

15,2233 

1 l,7!»9i' 1,379 

5 

0 

0 

1,63, {>2,045 10 

1 

1844-45 

2,12,034 11 

14 

40,78,398 6 

0 

15,9.54 

lj'‘.570,i.29] 

15 10 

0 

1.56.88,134 8 

8i 

1845 40 

2,31,358 1 

1 

47,35,896 3 

7 

10,201.1 

15,2(*5 

i..‘9n 

4 

4 

0 

1,63,48 881 0 

2 

1846 47 

2,63,954 3 18 

08,77,320 15 

5 

23,4-41.* 

21,401 

8!)() 14 

7i 0 

1.30,13,745 9 

6^ 

1847-48 

2,86,886 2 

6i 

76,76,101 3 

3 

27,.537.i; 

26.027 

968 

2 

Oi 0 

1.90,80.4.53 4 


1848-49 

2,80,220 18 1 1 

73,33,763 0 

8 

25,2.5«J' 

24,999 

!»99 

4 

1 

Oil. 79,05.708 p> 

8* 

1849-50 

2,80,328 8 lOi 

71,77,202 4 

4 

24,64011 

23,764 

948 

7 

9A 0.1,(il,03,049 9 

9 

1850-51 

3,ii7,918 Q 

3' 

67.71,022 14 

73:24, 366J 

23,012,1.109 

4 

6| 0 2,02,47,380 6 


1851-52 

3,67,336 9 IfiJ 

74,80,739 2 

0 

27,]80i 

26,404 

970 

8 

H 01,88.95,549 7 

nl 

1852-53 

3,97,200 10 J3i 

97.06.538 6 10 I 

35,210 j 

34.273 

755 

2 

7 

0il.08.80.916 13 

9 

1853-54 

4,50,129 13 11 

1,04,06,973 11 

2 

37,05li 

34,117 

740 

5 

5? 0 l,5O..30.726 0 


1854-65 

4,41,747 14 14} 

90,04.156 6 


33,630 1 

31,060 

935 13 

1 

0:2.18.31.925 9 

1 

1855-60 

4,29,333 17 13 

81,84,909 11 

2 

12,183 

30,498 

1,004 

3 

8-1 012. 70.28.536 11 lOi 

1850-57 

4,13,091 8 14 

03,22,884 6 

8 

23,408, 

22,010 

1,430 

4 

0; 

2,73,09,591 2 

4 

1857-68 

3,44,653 0 

0 
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Detail of Items, Prosi- 
dencies and Pro- 
vinces. 

1801-62. 

1882-03. 

1863-84. 

1804-65. 

1806-66, 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

montbs. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'£ 

£ 

Customs Duty on Salt . 

2,479,082 

2,880,467 

2.853,025 

] 

( 2,663,838 

2,823,563 

Proceeds of Sale of Salt 

1,088,294 

1,921,914 

1,683,159 

j- 5,-197,293 

1,797,352 

2,165,939 

Excise Duty on Salt . . 

359,079 

380,369 

4^10,323 

j 

[ 870,888 

350,905 

Miscellaneous 

37,252 

55,396 

69,579 

26,374 

20,ft71 

16,502 

Total .. 

4,503,307 

5,244,140 

5,036,08.5 

6,523,067 

6,342,149 

5,345,909 

i 


The Salt duty acts as a capitation tax. Except in Bengal the 
Tuanufacture of salt is a monopoly ; in Bengal Liverpool salt, im- 
ported at a high fixed duty, has taken the place of the salt for- 
merly manufactured under Government supervision. 

In Madras the Salt Bevenue rose to Bs. ] 1,49,320 more than 
for the corresponding period in the preceding year, owing mainly 
to the increase of price from Bs. 1-8 per Indian maund to Bs. 1-11 
in Marcli 1866. It is satishictory to he aide to add, that tire con- 
sumption of this necessary of life increased by one and a quarter 
per cent. The (piantity exported by rail into the interior from 
the Madras Depot was 96,000 maunds move than in 1805-66 — 
the total for eleven months being 11,83,200 Indian maunds. 



1802-63. 

186,3.64. 

1864-65. 

1665^66. 

180667, 

11 niwiiths. 

Home con8»nu])tiou 

Inland do. 

Total 

Exportation 

Grand Total 

Oovcniment price for Salt per In- 
diau Maund ... ... .. t 

In. Mda. 

28,49.602 

32,72,713 

In. Mds. 

29,74,214 

3li2«>j2/8 

In. Mds. 

32,.36,772 

37,09,269 

In. Mds. 

33,30,837 

33,50,364 

Tn. Mds. 

30,99,760 

32,11,132 

61,22,215 

4,10,286 

60,90,402 

3,03,127 

60,46,041 

6,32,018 

66,81,201 

12,80,965 

63,10,882 

6,04,733 

65, .38,501 

64,02,610 

74,78,059 

79,08,160 

68,15,015 

Rs, A. r. 
1 8 0 

Rs. A. P. 

18 0 

Rs. A. P. 
18 0 

Rs. A. P. 
j 1 8 0 

(1 11 0 

Rs. A, P. 

!• 1 11 0 

r 


In Bombay, owing to the exceptionally large quantity of salt 
removed during 1865-66 in anticipation of the increase in the 
2 £ 2 
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rate of duty, which came into force during January 1865, there 
were fewer removals of salt this year : — 



1865-66. 

1866-67. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Excise duty on Salt removed from the Pans ... 

49.59,391 

33,71,125 

Duty on Salt iiii]>orted hy sea 

14,414 

43,589 

Ditto Ditto by land ... 

2,89,955 

2,41,199 

Proprietary right of tlio Oovernmeiit Salt Pans 

05,551 

53,938 

Ground rent from Salt Pans 

22,234 

1 18,697 

Sale proococls of smuggled Salt 

1,772 

5,170 

Rupees 

53,53,317 

37,33,718 

Deduct 

37,33,718 


Decrease in 1860 67 




In Bengal the quantity of Salt cleared during the eleven, 
months was 7,32(i,18r) maunds, against G, 685, 759 inaunds, wljich 
represents cleven-twclftlis of the total (|uantity cleared during the 
preceding year. The net revenue of 186G-6V was Its. 2,51,85,760 
against Its. 2,19,84,492 during cleven-twelfths of the preceding 
year, shewing an increase of lls. 32,01,274, which is mainly caus- 
ed by increased sales of Government Salt, the proceeds of which, 
amounted to Rs. 72,42,805 against Rs. 31,20,512. 


Clearance of Salt during 

Covenimcnt 

Salt. 

Excise 

Salt. 

Imported 

Sait. 

Total. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1845-46 

3,054,655 


1,450,154 

5,40,5,100 

1855-56 

3,471,140 

40,089 

3,,300,117 

6,821,2,55 

0,085,750 

1865-66 

1,184,514 

7,087 

5,404,158 

18CG-67 

1,800,712 

1,772 j 

5,523,701 

7,320,185 


The stock of Government Salt in store at Siilkea at the close of 
the year was estimated -at 2,353,387 mannds. 

The' course of the salt trade in the other Provinces will be 
found under the Chapter on Trade, at page 102. 
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Asseiified Taxei. 


Details of Items, Presiden- 






1866-67, 

cios and Provinces. 

18«l-62. 

1862-08. 

1863-64, 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

Eleven 

months. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income Tax Collection .. 
Miscellaneous 

1 2,064,696 

1,882,212 

1,483,022 

1.281,817 

692,241 

22,126 

Total ... 

2,064,096 

1,882,212 

1,183,622 

1,281,817 

692,211 

22,126 


Ciifttonid 

- 




Imports 

Exports 

Frontier Duties 

1 2,801,717 

2,102,882 

, 2,326,788 

[ 2,240,4,33| 

2,222,484 

1 1,985,623 

22,730 

i 9.4 17 

27,0.62 

22,769 

13,376 

8,340 

Wiirehouso and Wharf 







Renta 

4,014 

6,58,6 

6,150 

9.251 

4,744 

6.0.53 

Miscellaneous .. 

20,4-18 

36,052 

24,062 

24,176 

39,264 

30,84.9 

Total 

2,8.61 .W(9 

2,161,366 

2,381,061 

2,296,929' 

2,279,867' 

2,030,864 


^lampn. 


Sale of Impressed St ampf* 
I Duty on Un.stamped Pa- 

ij 1,608,708' 

1,332,602 

1.511.006 


1,772.66!) 

1 ,033,662 

' per 

968 

1.69-1 

3.120 

; ' 1,93,9,883-' 

78,862 

28,100 

Sale of Adhesive Stamps 

1 



(other than Post ago 
Stamps) 

I 

40,4.83' 

61,.664 

76.408 

!i i 

112.331 

116,041 

Fines and Peualtiea .audj 

' 


1 



other Ileni.s 

43,068 

90.878 

111,682 

I 32,215 

30,880 

27,070 

1 Total 

1,693,21 7| 

1,489,6.38 

1.736,216 

1,972,098 

' 1 

1,994,632 

1,803,773 


SavInaA Banks* 


A Savitigs Bank was established in Calcutta in 18S*S to ac- 
coTTnnodato tlie Aiiiiy and the Christian population. The lowest 
deposit is one rupee, the highest Rs. 1,5()() and the interest 
per cent. Similar banks exist in Bombay and Madras. No re- 
turns from the latter have been published. The latest returns from 
Calcutta and Bombay are a..s follows ; — 


Cumparalive tiljil.eiiunt Khn/nii(f the iiumhfr of orrnimts and amount of Deponitx in Oovernmm^ 
SuvlvgR Bank- wktn tra.uRftrnd to the Bank of Bengal in and on 3{)th April 




.2 






1 

5 r-o 



Amount of 


CJiiletitta 


gS 


Arnoimt of De- 

Deposits, 


DcposiWrs, 

o 


i 

posits, 1863. 

April 1868. 

Increase. 


d-S 


5 





'A 

A 








■ 

Rb. As. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Presidency, European ... 

3,726 

4.144 

410 

6,96,603 4 6 

9,27,662 2 6 

3,31,858 14 1 

Ditto Native 

3,237 

4,223 

986, 

2,81,824 9 0 

6,19,687 6 4^ 

2,37,763 12 4 

Mofussil, European and 

1 

Native 

704 

838 

134 

1,11,234 0 0 

1,79,290 0 6 

68,056 0 5 

Security Depositors princi- 
pally composed of P. W. 
Depart.inent OflBcors 

200 

511 

Sill 
! 

64,372 4 11 

90,329 10 6 

35,957 6 r! 

1 


7,866 

9.716, 

1,860 

1 

10,43,124 3 4 

17,16,769 3 oj 

j 

6,73,885 0 5-i 

1 



m 


Savings Banks. 


Bmhay Qovemmeitt Savings BanTc. 



No. of Depositors. 

Amount of Deposits. 

Interest. 

ssg 

Yeiirs, 

Euro- Na- 
peana. tivos. 

Total. 


Euro- Na- 
IKsans. tivea. 

Sc 






Ra. Ra. Rs. 

1 Rs. Rs. Ra. 

Ra. 

J803*64 . . 

3,578 6,3.31 

8,909 

8,15,990 9, 80, .537 17,96,637 30.239 37,342 67,681 

9,698 

} 804-65 

3,8661 6,779 

9.67.5 

8,81,958' 9,79,943 18,61, JM)0 29,$M>8 36,1081 66,016 

12,000 

186.5-flfl .. 

4,n.3.i 6.5U 

10,549 

9,22,406 12,85,4261 22,07,832 

32,262 ;42,975 75.237 

12,000 

1886-07 . . 

4,138 6.639,10,767 

12,1.3,058' 18,69,486 30,82, .544 36,246 54,7171 90,963 

! 12,000 

1867-68 

4,918 8,151 13,069 

13,33,339. 22,09,852! 35,43,191^ 45, 506| 76,404: l,22,00()|i3,(HKJ| 


The result in April ISOB was : — 


Savings Bank. 

Classes. 

Amount of Deposits. 


Euro- 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Euro- 

pean.s. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Calcutta 

5,216 

4,500 

9,716 

£ 

111,676 

.£ 

60,000 

£ 

171,670 

Bombay 

4,918 

8,151 

13,069 

133,334 

220,085 

354,319 


10,134 

12,651 

22,785 

^5,0 10 

280,985 

525,995 


(!H AFTER VIII. 

EDVCATION, SCIENCE AND ART. 

Expenditure. 

The sum of £074,717 was expended on Education, Science and 
Art by the Government of India in 1800-07. From this must be 
deducted educational receipts to the amount of £66,058, leaving 
£608,059 as the net expenditure. But in addition to this consi- 
derable sums were spent (1) by local Governments from local cess- 
es, and by Municipalities from local taxes ; (2) by Missionary 
Societies and private persons who received grants-in-aid to the 
amount of £117,004 and must have expended twice that sum ; 
and (3) on indigenous schools not under inspection but supported 
by the people themselves, or by religious persons or institutions 
like the Poonghyees of British Burmah, 




Himpenditun on Edu^atioUj Science and Art 




The expenditure has gradually increased since the Charter of 
1813 when Parliament directed that a sum of £10,000 should be 
spent on the Education of the people of India. The following 
gross sums have of late been spent on Ednention, Science and 
Art by the Government of India, independent of local covsses and 
subscriptions ; — 


18G1-62 ... 
18G2-G3 ... 
18G3-64 ... 
18()4-G5 ... 


£342,503 I865-G() ... £G70,739 

400, 3M 186G-G7 (11 months) G, 7-4,717 
441, SoH 18G7-G8 (Estimate)... 78G,200 
531,980 18G8-G9 „ ... 904,190 


When wc analyse the gross grant of £G74,717 we find it thus di- 
vided : — 


As to Provinces : — 
(Tovernnient of India, £120,412 


Madras, ... 78,290 

Bombay and Sindh, ... 97,075 

Bengal, ... 180,420 

N. W. IVovinces, ... 90,917 

Punjab, ... 5G,924 

Oudh, ... 1G,420 


(Central Provinces, ... 18,0G0 

British Bunnah, ... G,G25 

Berur, ... G,9G4 

Eastern Settlements, 2,574 


Total ...£074,717 


As to Objects. The following sums were .spent on Science and 
Art, or ()l)sen'atf)ficH, scientilic surveys and societies and muse- 
uni.s; on Grants-in-Aid and on tbe Unm-rsitie.s. 


Province. 

Science itj Gj-ants^in 
Art. i Aid. 

Universi-i 

ties. 

Madras ... ... .. 1 

.£ 

12,421 

£ 

16,140 

£ 

1.796 

Doinbay 

1,901 

16,494 

4,0S0 

liengal 

12,392 

33,151 

N. W. Provinces ... 

4,741 

25,059 



Pun jab ... 

3,148 

16,220 


Oudh 


4,308 


Central Provinces 

3,753i 

1,573 


British Burmali ... 

11 

4,059 


Government of India 

112.957 

4,119 

Total 

.£151,3241 117,004 

10,501 


The rest of the grant was spent on educational institutions di- 
rectly conducted and inspected by Government. The cost of the 
Universities was not in reality half £10,501, for the fees of can- 
didates arc credited on the revenue side. The number and cost 
of the Agency which supervises tlie expenditure and its result.^ 
were as follows 






General UtatieUcs, 


l»enrral Statlslicn, 

The following shows the number of Schools and Colleges be- 
longing to, and aided by, Government with the average number 
of pupils attending them, the amount expended by Government,- 
and the gross expenditure in all India : — 


Years ended 
30tb April. 

1 

Number of 

Educational 
Institutions. 

Aveiage atten- 
dance of Pu- 
pils. 

Amount ex- 
pended by 
Govern- 
ment. 

Total Expen- 
diture from 
all Sources. 


1 


X 

£ 

1852-53 

413 

28,179 

... 

100,210 

1854-55 

501 

43,517 

70,045 

... 

1855-50 

508 

43,664 

137,206 

... 

1856-57 

8,490 

190,656 

174,3.57 

..t 

1857-58 

8,070 

151,188 

231,479 


1858-59 

12,479 

239,0*53 

259,377 

... 

1859 60 

13,550 

306,506 

233,444 

315,372 

1860 61 

11,322 

333,078 

235,369 

363,883 

1861-02 

13,219 

350,762 

248,330 

284,076 

1862-63 

15,130 

394,531 

274,470 

401,126 

1863-64 

16,616 

473,013 

319,888 

497,76.0 

1864-65 

17,209 

441,591 

391,277 

613,794 

1865-66 

18,563 

559,317 

449,038 

770,834 

1866-67 01 months) ... 

14,990 

622,342 

478,304 

760,211 
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The ThvH Urdver skies. 


The llnlverslliesi Collegr^s and Eiiis;lish lichool». 

Under the Despatch of 1854 the three Universities of CaU 
cntta, Bombay and Madras were incorporated by Acts of the 
imperial Legislature II., XXIL and XXVII. in the year 1857. 
All arc based on the model of the University of London, but 
rigorous uniformity in details is not insisted on. The number 
pf Colleges of which each consisted was, at tlic latest date : — 

Calcutta, Madras. Bombay. 


Govt. Independent. Govt. Independent. 

19 22 6 13 


Govt. Independent, 
5 1 


41 


19 


6 


The results of the examinations since the foundation of the 
Universities have been as follows: — 


Matriculation or Entrance. 


Y car. 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Vassed, 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed, 

1857 

244 

162 



41 

36 

1858 

464 

111 



79 

18 

1859 (TwoExns.) ... 

1,411 

583 


1-3 

57 

30 

18G0 

808 

415 


11 

52 

23 

1861 

1,058 

477 

■ d 

0) 

19 

80 

4? 

1862 

1.114 

477 


13 

195 

82 

1863 

1,307 

690 

■+3 

21 

252 

105 

1864 

1,396 

702 

o 

37 

390 

143 

1865 

], 00 

510 


95 

565 

223 

1866 

1,350 

629 

288 

111 

555 

229 

1867 ...1 

1,507 

814 

458 

93: 

895 

1 

306 

Total 

12,139 

0,570 

1 

413 

3,161 

1,243 



Uni'cm'siiy Degre^i, Calcutta, 
Degrees. 


505 


Degree, 

Calcutta. 
1858 to 1867. 

Boiiiliiiy. 

18f.2 to 

jMadras. 
1858 to 1867, 

Oaiidi- 

dates. 

Pas.sO(l. 


Candi- 

date's. 

Passed. 

B. A. 

617 

30 

72 ' 43 

125 

75 

M. A. 

91 

57 

13 11 



B. LorLUB. 

203 

129 

... i 4 

13 

23 

M. B. 

2 

2 

1 


... 

M. D, 

6 

4 

1 


i 

L. C. E. or B. C. E. 

58 

33 

... 1 4 ’ 

li 

5 

Tom) 

977 

255 

t'-') 1 C2 

1 

179 

104 

1 


Besides the Exurninat ions for Entrance and Degrees “ First 
Examinations in Arts’’ are held, to test the j)TogFess of students 
at the dose of the second year after Entrance. Only tliose who 
pass are allowed to go on for Degrees. Of 1858 candidates in the 
University of Calcutta, from 1858 to 1800 the nurnhor who passed 
this exaniination was 829. Of 109 candidates in the University 
of Bombay in 1800 and 1807, 50 pas,sed. Of 713 in the Univer- 
sity of Madras between 1804 ami 1807 inclusive 2()5 passed. 

Univemiy of (Jalcuita in 1800-07. — The new form of certili-. 
cate for Entrance caiKlidate.s was retpiircd at the Examination of 
this year, and, as might have been anticipated, few(^r candidates 
were sent up. 1’here were 1,350 candidates, of whom 038 pass- 
ed, 48 were absent, and 664 failed. Of the passed candidates, 
76 were placed in the first class, 299 in the second, and 269 ia 
the third class. Of the 004 candidates who were rejected, 
530 failed in English, 91 in the second language, 369 in History 
and Geography, and 346 in Mathematics. For the first Plx- 
amination in Arts there were 426 candidates, of whom 131 
passed, 43 were absent, and 252 failed. Of the passed candi- 
dates, 1 4 were placed in the first class, 44 in the second, and 73 
in the third class. Of the rejected candidates, 147 failed in 
English, 96 in the second language, 174 in History, 155 in 
Mathematics, and 130 in Philosophy. There were 141 candi- 
dates for the degree of B. A., of whom 00 passed, 1 2 were 
absent, and 69 failed. Of the successful candidates, 10 were 
placed in the first class, 28 in the second, and 22 in the third 
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class. Of the rejected candidates, 29 failed in English, 2 in 
the second language, 37 in History;.. 41 in Mathematics, 48 in 
Mental and Moral Science, and 24 ih the optional subjecta 
These results show a higher percentage of failures at both the 
higher Examinations in Arts than last year. There were 31 
candidates for Honors in Arts, of whom 18 passed, 5 being 
placed in the first class, G in tlie second class, and 7 in the third 
class, and 4 were absent. There were also 8 candidates for the 
degree of M. A., of whom 4 passed. At the Examination in 
Law there were 53 candidates, of whom 22 were passed for the 
degree of Bachelor in Law, and 14 for a Licence. Of the latter, 
5 were subsequently declared to be entitled to the degree of B. 
L, under Clause 7 of the B. L. Kegulations, Two candidates 
appeared for Honors in Law, and one of them passed in Mer- 
cantile Law and in International LaAV. At the Examination for 
a Licence in Civil Engineering there were 9 candidates, all of 
whom failed. There Avere 4() ca-ndidates for the First Examina- 
tion in Medicine, of Avhom 18 passed in the second division. At 
the Second Examination in Medicine and Surgery, thei’e Avere 
20 candidates, of Avhom G Avere pa.ss(‘.d in the first division, 
and 11 in tlie second. Mr. Prcmchand Iloychand’s munifi- 
cent donation of two lakhs of Bupces Avas invested in 5 per 
cent. Govcriiniont Securities, and, a.t a Meeting of the Senate 
on the 21st July, a plan for the appropihition of the proceeds of 
this endowment in the foundation of Students]] ips, to be named 
after tlie donor, Avas adopted. The Committee* of the Duff 
Memorial Fund offered to transfi^r the money in tlieir hands 
to the University for the purpose of founding four Scholarships, 
to be aAAmaJed upon the result of the First Exairiination in Arts, 
and the Senate accepted this boiiefaction from the subs- 
cribers. The Syndicate referred to the Faculty of Arts, for 
consideration and report, the question of intioducing some 
uniform system for the spelling of ludian proper names in the 
Roman character, and a Sub-t.^.)mmittee of the Faculty has 
been appointed to make a report. The Syndicate conceded to 
pupil teachers in GoA^ernmeiit training Schools, on condition of 
their having served for a full period of two years as pupil 
teachers or schoolmasters after passing the Entrance Examina- 
tion, the privileges of schoolmasters as regards admission 
to the First Examination in Arts. The certificates of such 
candidates must, however, he countersigned by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

No less than 190 schools sent up lads of or above 16 years of 
age to the Entrance Examinations of J8G6 and 1867. Of these 





m 


Sed S ten in tfte. two ««ter 

pendent schools are 





Hindu 

2|Htu‘(.' School 

Assemhli/s 
4'/’uf/oitc, Dacca 
Silooghly Collegiate 
C Dacca do. 

V^Frcc Churchy Calndta 
S^llenan'M Collegiate 
% Free Clmrch, Chliuu.rali 
lO.IIowi'.ih 


( J\U'iropoli.tan 
I Kisliiiaglnir Colh'giato . 
|13 Hooglily Divii/ch 
15 I5c‘i)jani|tore Colicgiato. 
( iMyiueiiKiug 
( Ootc.rpdrah ... 

{ Lo}i<lon Mimnn 
St. XavieSs 
( Dtdhi Co!l(*gi;ite 
( Ki.slinaghui’ Ang- Ver. . 
|21 Canning Colfc/jr 


. 1 D.iV'tfon .* 

1 K>(iah /tWoo? Omny'M.,. 
,.7S_rdV; ’i ■A;;va Collegiate 
. . 7 \ Sn'fivipure do. 

.. Clj40l / iJareilly do. 

..'riluJBj ) : llecjddioom 
. . 7 7 i lUi "\ ' 1 »u rrisaii 1 , . . 

\ CoA Training Acadarng 
. .o\\^' 2 l \0 CvlnniOo ... ,, 

/ Cliittagong .. 

..■-hS|'‘J0( ) iHliagulpore 

, j -1 8| “ '^( ') ... 

7|2S ( \Ki)ii)iagli’n.r ... 

I52I22! 

'i'llia' 


I! ( ^^an.scrit 
I; ) T»ean!(‘ah 


, .J27|10| ( ■Tcachf.'r.^ 

,.'20;] 8^ ) /innho-m Rajah's 
. 22:18 ( Private StnJenfs 
. 2i) 17, •' Oriental Smainary 
.j25 17: ( 'S>‘ John's Agra 
.'AO ^\7 A'l Free Cli.urehj Xagpore 
! j(om) y(-ar) 


Failed in 


[English, 

2nd Language, 

[History and Geography, 
'Mathematics, 

[Absent, 


ISGG. 

18G7. 

Total. 

Out of 

Out of 

Out of 

13730. 

1507. 

2,857. 

530 

537 

1,067 

90 

127 1 

217 

358 

330 

688 

344 

308 1 

652 

48 

22 

70 



"^06 University Ediseation, 


Of the First Examination in Arts the following have been the 
results. Independent or. Non-Government Colleges appear in 
italics 


CollRg<;. 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

1860 and I 
1867. 

IMG- 

1867. 

- 1 

18GG. 1867. 

1 

i 

Total Can- 
didates. 

Total Pass- 
ed. 


1 

Presidency 

95 

73 

32 

40 

168 

72 


2 

Ploogldy 

G2 

31 

19 

14 

93 

33 



Kishiiagliur 

20 

33 

7 

20 

55 

27 

J 


Dacca 

47 

35 

8 

19 

82 

27 


, 

Em} Church. 

38 

45 

13 

14 

83 

27 


0 

Cathedral Mmion 

33 

16 

9 

12 

49 

21 


7 

Bevhaniporo 

22 

20 

4 

10 

42 

14 


8 

Cenmd Aasemhly s 

23 

22 

10 

2 

45 

12 


9 

Patna 

9 

8 

4 

7 

17 

11 

10 

London Mmion 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10- 

10 

11 

Bareli V 

5 

8 

2 

6 

13 

8 



Delhi 

7 

6 

3 

4 

13 

7 



Sanscrit 

11 

8 

4 

3 

19 

7 


. 

Et. A avier's 

5 

12 

3 

4 

17 

7 

u 

Benares 

3 

4 

3 

3 

7 

6 

15 

Doveton 

4 

6 

2 

3 

10 

5 



Agra 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 



St. John's do. 

4 

5 

1 

3 

9 

4 


, 

Seranipore 

5 

7 

2 

2 

12 

4 

19 

Teachers 

13 

13 

1 

2 

26 

3 



Colombo 

0 

3 

0 

2 

3 

2 



JHshop's 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 



Joynarain's 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 



Medical 

2 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 



Ajmere 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 



Lahore Mission 

4 

‘ 1 

0 

1 

5 

1 



Ilooglily Normal 

0 

7 

0 

1 

7 

1 



Lahore 

G 

3 

1 

0 

9 

1 



Victoria^ Agra 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



at. Paul's 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



Madrissa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


t 

Total 

426 

388 

131 

108 

813 

319 



Calcuttta. 


mr 

Out of 813 candidates sent up by 30 colleges 319 passed, or con- 
siderably ie^s than half The results of tli(3 Bachelor’s exaiuiua- 
jtion werer— 




Candidates. 

Passed. 

1807 and 1808. 


College. 






1 







Total 

Tolal 



1807, 

1808. 

1807. 

1808. 

Cantli- 

1 Passed. 







(la t< 

1 

1 

Presidency 

02 

72 

24 

32 

134 

;>(l 

2\Free Chirch 

18 

32 

12 

13 

30 

25 

Silfooglily 

11 

13 

5 

8 

27 

13 

Teachers ... 

1() 

20 

6 

10 

42 

1 10 

5 

Dacca 

1^ 

i;^ 

7 

.0 

24 

1 2 

6 

General Assembly s 

0 

15 

0 

8 

L) 

8 ' 

7 

Berliaiinvore 

4 

11 

1 

() 

15 

7 , 

8 

Kishiiagliur 

5 

0 

2 

4 

il 

0 

9 

Benares ... 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 'j 


Patna 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 • 

i 

i 

Doveton .. 

4 

3 

1 

2 

7 

. “ 3 j 

12 

Lahore Mission ... 

0 

8 

0 

2 i 

3 

2 i 

13 

Agra 

0 

2 

0 

1 ■ 

2 

i ] 

13 

Delhi 

0 

2 

0 

J 1 

2 

1 1 

13 

Lahore 

0 

2 

0 

i i 

2 

1 

14 

Medical College . 

1 

2 

0 

1 ! 

3 

1 


St. Paul's.., ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 

0 


La Martlniere 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

1 

0 


Bareilly ... 

0 

2 

2 

0 1 

i 


0 


Total ...j 

Ml 

212 

62 

! 

99 ! 

1 

353 

159 


Again the proportion of successful candidates is less than luill, 
An analysis of the failures Is instructive : — 


5 M 
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, failed ia 

First Exami- B. A. Exami- t,; 
nation in Arts. nation. ^ 

1866. 1867* 1867. 1868. 3 

• o 


put of Out of Out of Out of 49 
426. 388. 141. 212. ^ 

i English 

147 113 29 58 347 

' 2iid Language 

96 89 2 17 204 

History 

174 53 37 26 290 

Mathematics 

155 122 41 54 372 

Mental and i^^oral Philosophy 

136 21 48 41 246 

Optional S abject 

24 45 69 


Thela^gestyumbeif, of failures is in Mathematics and the nexti^ 
English. ’ 

The Syndicate thus record the sorrow which tliey have felt 
at the great loss which the ITnivcrsity has sustained by the 
premature death of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta — This is not the 
place for a detailed enumeration of the many 9 xcclleut qualitiec^ 
by which the late Metropolitan was distinguished. But in com- 
mon with all who ever had ofhcial delations with Bisliop Cotton, 
the Syndicate had frequerit occasion to observe and admire hi^_ 
ready solution of difficult (piestiops, Ids conciliatory and generous 
spirit, his ripe and varied (.experience, and his lai’ge and liberal 
treatment of all matters arising out of the great objects of Uni- 
versity education.” The Hon’ble H. S. Maine retired from th^ 
Vico-Clianccllorship, having discharged the duties of that office 
for double the period for ■\vhich it is ordinarily held. “ Mr. Maine’s 
extensive and varied infonnatJon,*his correct and classical habits 
pf thought and speed], and his faipiliarity with tlip scope, *object, 
and details of the University system prevalent in England,*sin-’ 
gularly qualified him to preside over the University of Calcutta. 
These eminent qualities have been repeatedly a 9 knowledged by. 
the Government, apd by the public ipteresteii in thp pr(;)gress oi“ 
education, and the Syndicate cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without formally placing on record their testimony to the great 
value of Mr. Maine’s services dpring the terpa of his high offiep. 
extending <?v.er the past four years.” ‘ ‘ ' ' 

The University fees apd proceeds from the snip of ppblicatipn| 
^mounte.(^ tp f 3,4hl and its net cost to Government to £4,303. 

Uiiiversity of Bombay . — Of the 93 candidates who passed the 
Matriculation Examination 69 were Hindus, 18 Parsees, 4 Sin- 
l^is, and 2 Portuguese. Qf the 21 who passed the First Arts 





Bothbad/ 'miS Madras. 

fexamiiiatiori. li were froui Elpliinstoiie College, 4 from Poona 
College, and 3 from the Free General Assembly’s Institution, Bom- 
bay ; 15 being Hindus, 4 Parsees, 1 a European and 1 a Portu- 
guese. Of the 15 who gained the degree of B. A. 9 were from 
Elphinstone- College and 6 from Poona College ; 9 being Hindusi 
5 Parsees, and 1 a Sindlii. There were 3 candidates from El- 
phinstone College fdr the Degree of M; A. in E.rlglish ahd Latin 
of whom 2 passed the Examination ; 1 being a Parsee and the 
bther a Khoja Mdioiylmedan. A Parse'o from Elphinstone Col- 
lege took M.. A in Mathematics and Na.tiiral Philosophy. Twd 
Hindoos took the Degree of LL B. and two that df L. M: 
The SyndicJite coilgratidatc the University oil the excellent 
iVorking of the Jugonnath Sunkbrsett Sanskrit Scholarships. 
Tweilty-one candidates presented themselves fdr Examination ; 
bne Schdlarship of Ks. 25 2 )er mensem was awarded to Yeshvant 
Vasudev Athale, of Ratnagherry High Sohdol, and ohe of Rs: 
20 per ineiiScnl td Goviiid Shri|)at Shikhare, of Dhoolia High 
School: Both of these scholarships are tenable for three years: 
'file competition for other Univor.sity Prizes was not .so satisfac- 
tory. For the Manobkjeo Limjee Gold Medal oiily one Essaj^ 
was sent in, aild this nut having conic up to the propel* standard; 
the medal was not awarded. The Homejee Cursetjee Prizb also 
remained unstwarded', 


Ihdverslty of Madras . — The number of candidates correspond- 
ing to each of the optional languages in the three examinations 
of the Faculty of Arts is shown : — 


Lsllgilages. 

Matriculation 

Examination: 

.. 

First Arts Ex- 
amination. 

Bacheioi* of Arts 
Exam illation. 


Examin- 

ed. 

'6 

M 

Examin- 

ed. 

Passed. 

Examin- 

ed. 

Passed: 

G reek 

1 

1. 



. 


Latin 

66 

21 

21 

ii 

1 

1 

Sanskrit 

2 

1 

1 




Tartiil 

445 

146 

142 

61 

11 

7 

TelUgu 

197 

70 

42 

23 

5 

4 

Malayalam 

Gailarege 

85 ’ 

35 

24 

11 

1 

1 

65 

24 

18 

Id 


1 ■ 

liirklustaui ... 

i., ' , 

24 

8 

2 
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The several classes of the commimity to which the candidates 

belong, are noted in the following Table : — 


Classes. 

Matriculation 

Examination. 

First Arts Ex- 
amination. 

Bachelor of Arts 
Examination. 


Examin- 

ed. 

Flissed. 

Examin- 

ed. 

Passed. 

Examin- 

ed. 

Passed. 

1 Brahmins ...i 

■M8 

157 

142 

68' 

11 

7 

tOther Hindus ! 

281 

75 

57 

24 

4 

4 

East Indians ...! 

53 

21 

19 

12 

... 

... 

Europeans 

47 

17 

8 

4 

2 

2 

Muliornedana 
Native ChriH | 

22 

7 

2 


... 


tiaus -I 

i 

61 

29 

22 

8 

1 

... 


Candidates paid £818 in foes. 

The above and the tal)los given at the beginning of this Cha])ter 
display in sufficient detail tlie expenditure ,a.nd results of the 
higher or English Education in Colleges and Schools. We now 
proceed to sliow the state of Vernaculaiv or Primary, and of Fe- 
male Education. 

I*i*iirc]}»les of li^dacAlional in India. 

The “Note, on the State of Education in India, 18GC-67” by 
Mr. A. Howell, Undor-Secreta-iy to Government, outlines the 
theory of Education in India. The Indian Educational Code 
is contained in the Despatches of the Home Government of 1854 
and 1859. The main object of the former Despa, tch is to divert 
the efforts of the Government from the- education of the higher 
classes uy)on wliorn they luul up to that date been too exclusive- 
ly directed, and to tui’ii them to the wider diffusion of education 
among all classes of the people, and especially to the pro- 
vision of primary instruction for the masses. Such instruc- 
tion is to he yn’ovhhul by the direct instrumentality of Go- 
vernment, and a compulsory rate, levied under the direct 
a\ithority of Government, is pointed out as the best means of 
obtaining funds for the purpose. The system must be extended 
by the establishment of Government schools as models, to he 
superseded gradually by schools .supported on the grant-in-aid 




Frincipln 

piinciple. This principle is to be of perfect religious neutriility, 
defined in regular rules adapted to the circumstances of each 
Province, and clearly and publicly placed before the Natives of 
India. Schools, whether purely Government institutions or aided, 
in all of which (excepting Norn^al Schools) the payment of some 
fee, however small, is to be the rule, are to be in regular gradation 
from those which give the humblest elementary instruction to 
the highest Colleges, and the best pupils of one grade to climb 
througli the other grades by means of scholarships obtained in 
the lower school and tenable in the higher. To provide masters, 
normal schools are to be established in each province, and mo- 
derate allo\van(?.es given for the support of those who possess an 
aptness fur teaching and are willing to devote themselves to the 
profession of scliool masters. By this means it is hoped that, at 
no distant period, In.stitutions may be in operation in all the 
Pix^sidt'iicies, calculated to supply masters iur all classes of 
school.s, and thus in time greatly to limit, if not altogether to 
o])viate, tlie necessity of recniiling tlie educational service by 
mt3ans of engagements made in Bngiaml. The medium of edu- 
cation is to be tlie Vernacular languages of India, into which the 
he.st elementary treati.ses in English should be translated. Such 
translations are to be adviu’tised for, and liberally rew^ard- 
ed by Government as the means of euriching Vernacular li- 
terature. While, therefore, the Vernacular languages are on 
no account to be neglected, the English language may be 
taught where there is a demand for it, hut the English lan- 
guage is not to be substituted for the Vernacular dialects of 
the country. Female education is to receive the frank and 
cordial sup[)ort of Government, a.s by it a far greater proportion- 
al impulse is imparted to t he educational and moral tone of the 
people, than by the education of men. In addition to the Go- 
vernment and aided colleges and schools for general education, 
special Institutions for iiujiarting special education in law, medi- 
cine, engineering, art, and agriculture are to receive in every 
Province the direct aid and encouragement of Government 
The agency by which this system of education is to he carried 
out is a Director in each Province, assisted by a com'^etent staff of 
Inspectors, care being taken tliat the cost of control shall be kept 
in fair proportion to tlie cost of direct measures of instruction. To 
complete the system in each Presidency a University is to be 
established, on the model of the London University, at each of 
the three Presidency Towns. These Universities are not to be 
themselves places of ediication, hut they are to test the value ofi 
the education gi^'en elsewhere; they are to pass every student of 
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wdinary Ability who has fairly pbiitfed by thie cbBciihim of 
ftchool and college study which he has passed through, the stan- 
dard required being such as to command respect without dis- 
couraging the efforts of deserving students. Education is to be 
aided and supported by the principal officials in every district, 
and is to receive, besides, the direct encouragement of the State 
by the opening of Government appointments to those who have 
received a good education, irrespective of the place of manner in 
Which it niay have been acquired; and iii the lower situations, by 
preferring a man who can read and write, and is eqbally eligible 
in other respects, to one w^ho cannot. 

When the Despatch of 1854 was written, there were no Universi- 
ties in India and ho educational Departments; there were only 14 
Government colleges for general education; elementary vernacular 
education had only been attempted with any degree of success in the 
North-West Provinces and Bombay ; tlioro were no Gralit-in-aid 
liules ;the total number of pupils in all tlie Government colleges 
and liigher and lower schools together — in Betigal was 13,822 ; in 
the North-Western Provinces, 8,508; in Madras, 3,380 ; and in 
Bombay, about 14,000 ; there were no Normal schools ; female 
education had not been attempted by the State at all, ahd the to- 
tal annual grant for education in all India was £98,721. Thb 
tirst and the most striking fact, therefore, which thfe tables for 
I8()G-()7 disclose is tlie very extraordinary development of educa- 
lion in the last 12 years, in every Province., 

Yi'rnacular or Primary Hhllooii. 

There is no doubt at all about the principle laid deWn in th»:^ 
educational code. At a time when there were not 12,000 pupils 
. vi.ltogether in the Government colleges and superior schools foi 
general education in all India, the framers of the code were ol 
opinion that the efforts of Government had been too exclusively 
directed theretofore to the higher classes, and that all that theii 
remained for Government to do for these classes was to establisli 
Universities to complete the educational machinery in each Pre- 
sidency. The duty of conveying knowledge to the great inasi 
bf the people, Insisted on in 1854 and 1859, was again strongly pul 
by the Home Government in 1863 and again in 1864. Mr. Howell 
Comes to the conclusion, that the statistical tables shoW that tlu 
lower classes do not in all Provinces receive their proportionak 
share of the very large annual increase of expenditure on educa 
tion since 1854; Still less do they receive the larger shart 
which it wotild appear to be one main object of the Despatch 



SducaUonal (kases. — A cess of two per. cent the land; re*; 
yenue, at first voluntary, but ^ each district was ^settled apew 
compulsory, was first introduced into tli^ North- West enj Pro- 
vinces by Mr. Thomason in 1848.' A similar cess was subse- 
quently levied in the Punjab and Oudh. Sir Bartle Frere 
1856 began to levy in Sindh a cess of 9 pie on each rupee of lan4 
revenue, together with a shop tax of four annas and two annas, 
respectively, in substitution of certain miscellaneous taxes which 
had descended from the time of the isfative Government, and at a 
later period Act VIII. of 1865 (Bombay) legalised the levy of 
one anna per rupee for schools and public improvements. A 
cess was also introduced into Bombay with this result — . 


Years, 

As.sigiiinc]it. 

Increase of 
schools pri- 

mary education. 

Increase of scho 
^ars. 


Rs. 

No. 

No. 

1 80.4-65 ... 

a.i.'i.’.iso 

US 

12,529 

i8«r)-C0 ... 


229 

23,041 

1800-67 ... 

3,81,796 

153 

12,715 

Tjtal ... 

9,10,678 

(>30 

48,285 


The present number, of lower class Govcrnmeut Schools is 1,857' 
yith 79,189 scholars. This development is unequalled in any 
part of India. In Madras the local Act VI. of 1868 empowers 
the revenue authorities to enforce a rate for education in,, 
places where the principal inhal)itants may consent to assesa 
themselves, but U.ie Act has not ^yorked well. Bengal no cesa 
lias been imposed, thougli the Despatch of 1859 urged thia 
course. On 25th April 1868, however, the Government of India 
directed tlie Lieutenant Governor pf Bpngal to take steps for. 
levying a cess of two per cept. on the land revenue which would^ 
yield £76^627 for primary schools. The Government of India 
■^ould supplement this. The Pjrectpr estimated that to supply 
every 8,000 inhabitants of Bengal with one school would cost 
£200,000 a year. But among the twenty millions of England 
and Wales Parliament spent £378,008 in 1865-66 on eleraen- 
iary schools. In consequence of the enquiries which led to the. 
orders of the Government of India on this subject,. Baboo, 
Bhoodeb Mookerjee, In.spector of Village Schools in Bengal un- 
der the scheme sanctioned by Sir J. P. Grant in 1861, made a ten 
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weeks’ tour in the Nortli- Western, Punjab and Oudh Provinces, 
to inspect the schools there. He thus estimates tlie number and 
cost of the schools 


Provinces, 

Vill.age 

Schools. 

Expenditure. 

S-""* TuUl. 

Inspec- 

tion. 

Average. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 


Es. 

JI.S. 

Es. 

Es.‘ 1 Es. 

Es. 

Northwest 

.1202 

2,02,476 

91,808 

77,000 8,81,044 

119 

Punjab ... 

l,0rt0 1,05, 7.‘U 

20,741 

3.1,000 2,21,472 

1 144 

Ouclh ... 

204 

10,018 

20,448 

0,000 37,000! 

140 

Bengal 

882 

25,147 

40,020 

35,985 1,07,752 

! lOO 

1 


State of Vermmlar Education In 18G0-07. — In Madras there 
were 2,802 pupils on tlie rolls of 84 schools. In Bombay there 
were 1357 schools with 70,189 scholars : — 



1 

Bombay. 

Ma^lras. 

Years. 

j 

Annual in- 
crease of 
ces.s Schools. 

Annual in- 
crease of 
pupils, 

Annual in- 
crease of 
rate Schools, 

Annual increase 
of pupils. 

1864-05 i 

148 

12,529 

7r5 

1,521 

)86y-G(i 

229 

23,041 

4 

430 

)[866-67 

253 

Present 
number of 
Scliools is 
13.57. 

12,715 

Present 
number of 
pupils is 
79,189. 

5 

Not given, 

eleven Schools 
having been clos- 
ed, but the total 
number of pupils 
in the existing 84 
Schools is 2,802, 


The North Western Provinces have long been remarkable for 
success in the diffusion of elementary education on the Hulka- 
biindee system— 
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Government Lower Class Schools . 

.. 3,407 pupils... 

122,126 

Aided j, 

47 „ ... 

3,269 


.3,51-1 

125,394 

iJiiaided^ . 

.. 5,071 

58,108 


In the Punjab the increase of tlie one per cent, educational 
cess fund rose from £18,803 in 1850-07 to £21,271 in 1860- 
07. The following shows tlie yu'uportions of castes and creeds 
who attend the schools : — 



1 

1 



1 

. 1 



i 

.•» 1 



■n I 




1 oj 



‘m 


i 

1 j 

r/i 

o 

o 

S 

o 

_ ^ 

Others. 

Total. 

“p 1 
.2 * 

& • 

® OJ 

fl To 

Town Schools . . . 

3,702 

2,882 

564 

8,598 

4,458 

4.140 

; Village 

i 

20,828 

21,264 

.5,070 

53,757 

40,434 

' 13,323 

i 


The Schools arc attended by people of all classes except the 
lowest. Though there is no rule on the subject, Chumars, and 
boys of very low caste arc virtually excluded, fn some cases 
the sons of Sardars attend Village Schools, and their relatives 
occasionally show much interest in their progress. Captain 
Holroyd, the Director, reports that there is no general desire for 
education amongst the agricultural population, and though there 
are many places where the liimberdars do take a genuine in- 
terest in the Schools, the proportion of snch places is small. The 
old idea still prevails very extensively, that if a boy goe.s to 
school he is of no use for the plough. 

The following shows the results in Ovdh : — ^ 


* These are indigenous schools, neither aided nor inspected ; they are not 
shown at all in the returns of other provinces. 
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Collections. 

Village Schools. 

Pupils. • 

i 

Expend! ture 
from cess. 

Normal Schools. 

Pupils. 

E X p e nd i ture 
from cess. 


Rs. 



lls. 



Rs. 

1805-66... 

23,920 

01 

2,004 

4,731 

2 

392 

13,244 

1866-67... 

45,077 

264 

7,402 

!),880 

2 

200 

20,241 


The prospects of tlie cess, as stated by the Director in his report 
for tlie year, are very encouraging. He reports that when the 
cess is fully levied it is expected to yield about Rs. 11,000 per 
district per annum. Of this, 1,000 will lx)« absorbed by the 
Normal School, and about Rupees 1,500 for books, rent, repairs, 
&c., leaving Rs. 8,500 for Teachers, which, at an average of Rs. 
100 each, will give 85 Village Schools per district, or 1,020 for 
the Province. The area of Oudh is about 23,000 square miles. 
Deducting the area of towns, which are provided with superior 
schools, and jungles which will require none, we may set down 
the area of the agricultural districts at 20,000 square miles. 
This gives one Village School to every 20 square miles — i e., 
“ we si I all be able to place a School, under a well trained and 
fairly-paid Teacher, within -two and a half miles of every child 
in the Province.” When these expectations shall have been 
realized, the problem of primary instruction for the masses will 
have been solved in Oudh by a cess which, in all points, seems to 
correspond with the principle laid down in the Despatch of 1859, 

, In the Central Provinces the statistics of the working of the 
cess, and of the increase of Village Schools and scholars, are as 
follow : — 


Years. 

Proceeds, 

Village Schools. 

Scholars, 


Rs. 

No. 

No. 

1862-63^ 

51,000 

338 

7,464 

1863-64 

. 50,091 

403 

12,017 

1865 60 

1,69,364 

546 

19,984 

1866 67 

1,67,153 

577 

22,573 


The Director now reports that in the whole of the Central 
Provinqps there is one School in every block of 7i square miles, 
and that the proportion of pupils to population varies from two in 
a 1,000 in Raepore to 30 in a 1,000 in Sumbtilpore. 
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111 Bengal the Government and Aided Schools together, under 
all systems, only amount to 1,353, with 3.0,104? pupils, about one-, 
third of the Hulkabundec Schools and pupils in the North-West 
The total expenditure, of which Government pays Rs. 71,471, is 
only about equal to one-half of the local contributions which are 
raised from the sparse and comparatively poor popuJation of the 
Central Provinces. 


LoM'cr Class Government .Seliools 
,, Aided 

Pieceiving Allowances under other 
ilules. 

Pupils. 

Ko. No. 

84 :i,202 

2:i-2 0,170) 

1,0;]7 20,000) 

'lotal cost. 

lis. 

23,201 

95, .318 

Cost to 
Government. 
Its. 
19,370 

52,095 

Total 

Irina 30,104 

1,18,519 

71,471 

(older inspection 
^hlt under inspection 

Total 

/ 

277 0,970 

72S 22,061 
1,005 29,031 




The (S4 Government Schools, with their 3,202 pupils, consist 
of 60 Scliools in Bebar Avith 2,312 pupils ; 17, with 543 pupils, 
in the South-East Division ; and 7, with 407 pupils, established 
in connection with the system of training School Masters. « It is 
dcscrihed as follows : — The villao’cs where indigenous Schools 
(Patshalas) already exist are invited to send, for a year’s train- 
ing in a Normal School, either their present School master 
(Gill'll), or some otliei' pei'son whom they will undertake to re- 
ceive as their future School master. To eveiy master so trained 
the State alloAVs a salary of Rupees five per mensem, in addition 
to what he receives from his pupils. The system has been in- 
troduced into nine districts of Bengal, and has worked success- 
fully; but there is a doubt Avhether in all cases it reaches those 
classes Avhom it was juincipally designed to reach. An attempt 
has been made to extend it with slight, modifications but Avith 
less success into Assam. Baboo Bhooileb Mooketjea, who is Ins- 
pector of this class of schools, comes to the following conclusions 
from his comparison ot vernacular schools in the other provinces 
of Northern India with those in Bengal. 

“ The passion for service, natural to the circumstances of the 
jKiople, which has acted in Bengal in favour of superior English 
education, is, in fact, the only active impulse on Avhich the sys- 
tem of vernacular education has proceeded in the North-West. 
The difference is that while in the Lower Provinces the people 
have learnt to look up to comparatively liigher and more respon. 
siblo appointments as the reward of success at school, the jK^o- 
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pie of the Upper Provinces have had hold before them generally 
as their objects of ambition very inferior posts, the higher ap* 
pointments to which natives are eligible in those parts being 
conferred on other considerations than those of success at school. 
Popular estrangement, therefore, from Government systems cf 
education continues as great in those Provinces as ever. It may 
bo very well to talk of oducjition for itself, and without any eye 
to Tilterior advantages. But the (juestion practically resolves it- 
self into one of interests on the one hand, and of religious autho- 
rity or of legislative compulsion on the other. An earnest man 
cannot shut his ej^es to the facts of the casti. He will remember 
that the indigenous education of India was founded on the sanc- 
tion of the ,s7nA.s‘tm S', which elevated into religious duties and con- 
ferred dignity on the commoi\e.st transactions of every-day life. 
He will remember that the existence of village communities, 
which left not oidy their Municipal, but also in part their Reve- 
nue and Judicial administrations in the handsof the people them- 
selves, greatly lielped to spread education among all the different 
members of the community. He will see tlie fruits of the indigen- 
ous system in the numberless Patshalas, Chatsals, and Tols which 
still overspread the country, and which, however wretched their 
present condition, prove hy their continued existence, in spite of 
neglect, contempt, and other adverse circumstances of a thousand 
years, the strong stamina they acquired at their birth. At the 
present day, he will see the religious sanction growing weak, the 
village communities nearly gone, manufacturing industry come 
to the verge of ruin, the heaviest incidence of taxa-tion falling upon 
land, and foreign language become tlie language of court and 
commerce. The natural incentives to popular education being 
thus weak, its progress, he must acknowledge, will depend on the 
efforts of an enlightened Government iucline<l to compensate 
t o the people for their losses under foreign rule. Until a heal- 
thy political, economical, and social condition has been regained 
under the security of British administration, artificial stimulants 
•must supply its place as well as they are able. 

“ All talk, therefore, at this time of educating the people without 
)u»ldirig forth inducements to them, is simply useless, and to 
speak of “educating the masses, and leaving them where they 
are,” htdrays an' ignorance not only of the inherent and practical 
difficnlties of the question of mass education, but likewise an 
iguorance of tlie simplest principles of al] sustained human action. 
In Bengal proper, the interest in favour of vernacular education 
is far healthier among the middle classes than it is in the North- 
West. In order really to interest the masses, it will be necessary 
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everywhere in Bengal, no less than in the North-West and the 
Punjab, to take measures calculated to open before the labouring 
classes such prospects as they can clearly see of securing in- 
creased efficiency and value to their labour by school attendance. 
But confining myself to the immediate object of my tour, 1 may 
venture to affirm, on the strength of a sincere conviction, and 
without calling in question the wisdom of the measures which 
have been set on foot in the different provinces, that the main 
features of the North-West system, which were first modified in 
the Punjab in two essential points, namely (1) the distribution of 
schools, and (2) the class interests they were founded upon ; and 
again modified in Oudli as respects starting schools without pro- 
viding competent teachers for them, require to be yet further al- 
tered to suit the circumstances of Bengal, ( I ) by leaving the 
village teachers to remain what they are, servants of the people, 
and not of Government ; and (2) by providing means for the 
support of the schools IVom general, and not local or sectional 
taxation, nor from nominally voluntary contributions raised by 
local officers. An (Mlucation tax will be the least unpopular of 
all taxes in Bengal.” 

i'einale Education. 

The progress of female education has been as little satisfac- 
tory, comparatively, as that of elem(‘nta,ry instruction, according 
to Mr. Howell’s “ Note.” In the Madras Report there is no 
special information about female education. Tliere were no 
Government Female Schools, and only 7o Aided Schools with 
3,109 pupils receiving grants of X-lDS, In the statistics 

are these — ■ 


1 1 1^ 

; j 14^ 
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Schools. 1 ^ Ijj 
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{Schools. ...1 hi 1935 

Aitlod Female 
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Ks. As. P. 

341 0 0 

3,105 0 0 

1 1 
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O 

ils. As. P. 

4,214 4 9 

nil. 

t 

Us. As. p. 

4,555 4 9 

8,105 0 0 

!3 

!l 

to® 

2 % 
giO 

Hs. As. V. 

0 2 

2 7 74 

Total ...' 73 3128 

'3744c 0 6 

4,214 4 9 

7 ,8iirr^‘4 “9 

Female Schools ^ 
not aided hy \ 

Oovt., hut under 1 j 

'its inspection ! 17 ' 902 

nil. 

not given. 

i 

1 

1 Grand Total... 90 4030 

1 ' 

3,448 0 0 

4,214 4 9 
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The Director expressed an opinion in his lieport for 1805-06 
that the public education, properly so called, of women is incom- 
patible with the system of infant marriagi^s and with many of 
the existing prejudices on the most delicate subjects. He be- 
lieves, however, that the education and civilization of the male 
portion of the people in India, together with the example of the 
European community, will inevitably bring in the education of 
the women in India, — but that this result will be very gradual, 
and subse<pient to many important social changes. In his last 
Report he states that Govorninent can hardly be said to have 
“commenced undertaking female education in Western India.” 
Some of the difficulties in the way of the movement are thus 
described by the Inspector in Sindh. The zenana system is still 
in force among all classes except the very lowest. Even little 
girls are not allowed to go unveiled. Such is the sensitiveness 
of Sindhees with respect to every thing relating to their females, 
that they thiidc it indecorous to speak or allu(i(‘ to their female 
relatives in public. There is again the difficulty in respect to 
character in the case of Hindoo girls. 

The state of female education in Bengal is seen from the fol- 
lowing — 
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97 

0,792 
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Schools uiuler Grant-iu-aid 






llules 

Schools receiving allowances 

183 

[ 4,767 

25,303 

39,52604,829 

5 13 0 

under other Itules 

60 

) 





Total 

244 

jl 

4,.S64 

1 

32,095 

39,726 

71,821 


(tovernmeit Nottnal Schools . 

1 

24 ! 

1,449 

nil 

1,449 

GO 6 0 

Aided ditto 

1 

10 

825; 

7,090 

7,915 

82 8 0 

Total 

2 


i 

2,274 

i 

7,090 

9,364 


vSchools under inspection , . . 

24 

3{ia 

nil not given 
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249 
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A great deal is done in Bengal’by Zenana Associations wliich 
are in fact, small Missionary Societies, formed and conducted by 
ladies with the view of carrying religious instruction into the 
homes of the Natives, ^ilie Lady Teachers are peripatetic and 
conduct small Schools, containing from about three to 12 girls 
and women, in the private apartments of the richer Natives. The 
Associations receive grants-in-aid from Government, which are 
now restricted to one Rupee monthly for the pupils actually in 
attendance. In 18t)G-(j7 these gi’ants amount od to Rs. 5,711, 
while the yjrivate suheriptions amounted to Rs. l(i,8t)0-18«6. 
There were 50 Teachers employed, and the average daily atten- 
dance of girls was 750. In making grants to such Societies, the 
principle of perfect religious mmtrality is not lost sight of, and 
these Associations are only so far recognised by the State as a 
means of furthering the cause of secular education. 

In the North-We!^tcrn rrovincen, !x movement in lurtherance 
of fcMuale education in the Agra District was commenced by the 
Dejmty Inspector of Schools, Gopaul Bing, in 1855. There were 
in 18C>()-07 595 schools with 12,002 pupils, but the movement 
seems to have languished during the year for want of funds and 
competent inspection. An attempt was recently made to re- 
medy the latter defect, by the appointment of a Lady Ins])ec- 
tress : — 


Schools. 

Qi 

1 

Number of pu- 
pils. 

Cost to Go- 
vernment. 

1 

Cost to other! 
funds. 

! 

1 
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1g 

Cl QJ 

Ifl 

o 
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pH 

< 

Hs. A. P. 

Hr. A. P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Government (Lower Class) 

m 

8,981 

30,331 33 3 

nil 

30,331 13 3 

3 6 0 

Aided and Unaided (Middle Class) 

0 

m 

6,730 0 0 

12,015 12 0 

18,745 12 0 

1 

7 3 0 

Aided and Unaided (Lower Class) 

105 

2,066 

11,499 1 4 

7,268 10 8 

16,767 12 0 

6 0 11 

Total ... 

114I 

2,990 

18,229 1 4 19,284 6 8 

L.SIS 8 0 

i 


Govcmnicnt Normal Schools 

2 

31 

2,860 2 0 

nil 

2,850 2 6 

9 1 11 

Grand Total... 

69D 

12,002 

51,411 1 119,284 6 8 

70,696 7 9 

1 



The Punjab made the first great start in female education in 
1862-03. 
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1 Num- 
ber. 1 

h 1 
II! 

« fl 

o o a 

OC5 

Cost to 
other funds. 

Total. ' 

Average cost 
to Govern- 
ment. 




Rs. 

Bs. As. V. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Govoniraent Female Selioulfi 

25>6 

6,198 

8,865 

1,3,036 0 0 

21,901 0 0 

! 1 6/10 6/10 

Aided Female Bchoola 

Gol 

14,834 

45,308 

12,816 0 0 

1 

38,123 0 0 

1 3 2. 9 

Oo. Female Normal Schools . . 

'i 

93 

2.37(1 

3,023 12 1 

6,393 12 li 261 7 8f 

Total 

664 

1 

14,330 

47,678 

15,838 12 1 

03.610 12 1 

Grand Total 

960 1 30,534 

66,543 

28,8:?4 12 1 

85,417 12 1 

1 1 
1 1 


In Oudh a beginning in female educatiuii was made, with this 
result at the end of tne year tliat there were 6 Government and 
12 Aided female schools costing X1042 of winch £312 was sup- 
plied by Government. 

In the Central Provinces the progress of female education lias 
been numerically rapid during the last few years. 
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Rs. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Government Schools 

130 

3,G21 

650 

15,335 6 8 

0 2 9 

Normal do. 

1 

19 


4,461 10 4 


Total ... 

131 

3,640 

650 

19,797 1 0 


Unaided Private do. ... 

1 

22l ... 

i _ 

859 12 0 



It would appear that up to the year under review, the frank 
and cordial support of Government to female education, promis- 
ed in 1854, had 'not been given, that the immediate obstacles to 
progress are the want of trained Schoolmistresses and of adequate 
inspection, and that the greatest degree of success has been 
achieved in those Provinces where a personal interest in the 
rnovement has been most evinced by the District and Educa- 
ional Authorities. It may, perhaps, be considered a matter of 
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congratulation, that any success at all has been achieved in a 
few years in a matter which is surrounded by difficulties that 
spring from the strongest social prejudices of a nation, the most 
tenacious of all prejudices. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PmUO WORK^ AND FORESTS. 

Kxpenclifiire. 

The receipts for the 1 1 months of 18C6-67amounted to 534,510/. 
being 444,290/. less than the estimate. This falling off was 
due chiefly to two causes, an error of 99,000/. in the Canal re- 
ceipts estimated by the Bombay Government and the postpone- 
ment of the sale of the Bombay Gun-Carriage premises. The 
aggregate expenditure on Public Works for the 11 months 
was 9,581,353/., leaving an unexpended balance 2,l7fl,640/. 
of the original grant of 11,757,993/. The heads of expendi- 
ture on Imperial Puldic Works were : — on Public Works Pro- 
per 5,102,923/. ; on Railway guarantees 243,330/.; and 126,675/. 
was lost by railway exchange. The total outlay on Imperial 
Public Works thus amounted to 5,472,944/. llie sum of 547,828/. 
was expended by officers of the Public Works Department, from 
Local Funds ; and 70,237/. from. Contributions. From Feudatory 
Funds 174,092/. was expended and 3,316,252/. was advanced 
to Railways for construction purposes. If the sum spent by Civil 
Officers from Local Funds be taken into account, tlie actual ex- 
penditure upon Public Works may be estimated at 10,281,000/., 
including interest on Railway capital. The total outlay on Pub- 
lic Works Proper, aggregating 5,102,933/., may be thus de- 
tailed : — Military Works 1,535,134/. ; CM Buildings, 750,653/. ; 
Agriculture 403,492/. ; Communications 1,191,021/. ; Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements 264,710/. ; Establishment 44,456/. ; Tools 
and Plant 105,014/. ; Profit and Loss 9,045/. ; Guaranteed and 
Aided Irrigation Works 16,119/. and Branch Railways 19/. From 
the aggregate of these items 60,171/. must be deducted for de- 
crease in stock balances. The distribution of the above sums 
among the local Governments and Administrations was as follows ; 
— Madras, 637,969/. ; Bombay 1,413,971/. of which 533,988/. were 
spent upon Special Fund Works; Bengal, 711,451/. ; N. W. Pro- 
vinces, 692,809/. ; Punjab, 713,711/. ; Central Provinces, 262,107/. ; 
British Burmah, 201,776/. ; Oudh, 196,285/. ; Hyderabad, 99,913/. ; 
Rajpootana, 47,789/. ; Central India, 83,128/. ; Coorg, 12,371/. and 
Straits Settlements 29,703/. Only in Bombay did the expendi- 
ture exceed the grant. In the N. W, Provinces, the Centrd 
Provinces and Rajpootana a very large portion of the grant-in-aid 
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remained unexpended. Of 1,225 original works specifically provid- 
ed for in the Budget Estimate, expenditure was incurred on 939 
only. On these the outlay fell short of the estimate by 610,060^. 
The outlay provided for on the 280 works not commenced dur- 
ing the year was 474,085?. ; and thus a total of 1,084,145?. was 
not spent on the works originally intended and provided for. 
A sum, 780,822?,, was expended on 1,238 works, not entered in 
the Budget Estimate at all ; and of the whole grant for Original 
Works, 419,402?. absolutely lapsed. The total expenditure on 
repairs for 1860-67 amounted to 959,601?., against a total grant 
of 962,173?., leaving only \ per cent, of the latter unspent. The 
details by Provinces are as follows : — Madras, 212,994?. ; Bom- 
bay, 120,583?. ; Bengal, 103,553/. ; North-Western Provinces, 
187,850?. ; Punjab, 102,587?. ; Central Provinces, 29,790?. ; Britisli 
Burmah, 20,710?. ; Oudh, 18,738?. ; Hyderabad, 9,013?, ; Straits Set- 
tlements, 5,715?, ; Kajpootana, 4,357?. ; Central India, 13,702?. and 
Coorg, 3,403?. The expenditure on the eMahlishment in each Pro- 
vince was, on Madras, 150,143?, ; on Bombay, Including Special 
Fund, 181,249?. ; Bombay Excluding Special Fund, 160,554?. ; 
Bengal, 141,121?.; North-Western Provinces, 138,037?. ; Punjab, 
122,393?. ; Central Provinces, 51,723?. ; British Burmah, 33,541?. ; 
Oudh, 25,017?.; Hyderabad, 14,082?.; B ajpootan a, 8,970?. ; Cen- 
tral India, 12,053?. ; Coorg, 2,878?. ; and on Straits Settlements, 
6,790?. The general average which these charges bore to the total 
Public Works outlay was about 174 per cent. The rate intend- 
ed was about 10^ per cent. The charges for Madras were the high- 
est, and those for Oudh lowest in proportion to the total outlay ; 
the former being 23'64, and the latter 12’87 percent. The fol- 
lowing table compares the total outlay on Public Works with that 
on Establishment for the last five years : — 
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4,674,625 
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The balance standing at the debit of the Department on the 
1st May 1866, excluding stock, amounted to 389,064/^., and on 
1st April 1867 to 262,427?. The cash balances in Bengal on the 
latter date amounted to 13,118?., bedng about equal to the cash 
balances in Madras, Bombay, and the C Vutral Provinces. The North 
Western Provinces possessed a balaiice at the end of the year of 
8,21.5?., being equal to the balance of the Punjab and Central Pro- 
vinces. Madras had a cash balance of 2,028/., and Bombay had 
three times as much or 6,828/. The balance at the debit of Civil 
officers on 1st April 1867 amounted to the sum of 70,884/., be- 
ing 23,114/. less than tha| on the 1st May 1866. In Madras, 
however, the balance had increased from 14,755/. to 19,972/., and 
in Bengal from 7,920/. to 21,639/. The North-Western Pro- 
vinces, too, had a large balance of 12,270/., and so had the Pun- 
jab, the amount outstanding being 8,109/. 'The unadjusted 
balance of stock purchases and sah^s increased from 26,8i)9/. to 
59,136/., the increase being chiefly in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces 12,262/., Punjab 16,722/. and in Central India 1,158/. 

mUitfiry Workn, 

The total otitlay upon military works was 1,535,134/. of which ■ 
1,328,856/, was upon original works and 206,278/. upon repairs, 
The outlay was h'ss than the grant by 304,337/. Of 1,496,462/. 
provided for 496 original Military Works in the Budget- 
Estimate, 957,125/. was expended on 336 of them, and 539,337/. 
remained unspent. The details of the total outlay in the Pro- 
vinces were as follows: — Madnis 96,868/. ; Bombay, including 
special fund 533,871/., excluding ditto 277,558/.; Bengal 
128,581/. ; North-Western Provinces 218,272/. ; Punjah 303,141/. ; 
Central Provinces 45,322/. ; British Burmali 45,632/. ; Oudh 
64,528/. ; Hyderabad, 40,2 14/. ; Straits Settlements, 5,579/. ; Raj- 
pootana, 29,176/. and Central India, 24,542/. The excess outlay of 
132,801/. against the grant assigned for military works in Bombay, 
included a payment of 131,427/. for land for new barracks atCo- 
lalm. 

Estimates for a number of important military works were 
entered in the Budget E.stimatc, which were not undertaken, 
during the year. These were a barrack for the Royal Artil- 
lery at Ahmedabad and a barrack for European Infantry 
at Hyderabad in the Bombay Presidency ; barracks for marri- 
ed soldiers at Dum-Dum and Chinsurah and a barrack for offi- 
cers at the latter place, a barrack for Europeans at Hazareo- 
baugh and barracks for conductors of the Commissariat and Ord- 
nance Department, Calcutta, in the Bengal Presidency ; bar- 
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racks at Agra, Benares and Nyne$ Tal and a Gunpowder Fac- 
tory at Allahabad in the North West ; fortified posts at Jullun- 
dur and Meean Meer in the Punjab ; barracks for European 
troops at Saugor and Chindwarra and military prison at Kamp- 
tee, in the Central Provinces; barracks and hospitals for 
European troops at Fyzabad and barracks at Seetapore in 
Oudh; a project for water supply at Secunderabad, offi- 
cers’ quarters for Royal Artillery at Trimulgherry, a hos- 
pital for half an European regiment in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, water supply for the European troops at Nusseerabad 
and a barrack for European troops at Ajrneer in Rajpootana. 
On the other hand, several works%ere constnicted which were 
not included in the Budget. In Madras, quarters were erected 
for Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers of the Ordnance 
and Commissariat Departments at a cost of 5, ()()()/. In the 
Bombay Presidency, Lines for a Company of Native Artillery at 
Aden cost 1,631/.; an upper-storied guard room on Front Pay, 
Aden 524/. ; quarters for Governor’s Band at Gumiesh-khind 
6,148/. and a project for supplying water to the cantonments of 
Poona and Kirkee 5,100/. In Bengal, buildings at Calcutta were 
purchased for offices of military account, at 4,012/. and mili- 
tary works and roads in the Bhootan Duoars cost 12,1007. In the* 
Punjab, Lines for a regiment of Native Infantry at Dora Is- 
mael Khan cost 2,237/. and wash-houses fur barracks at Feroze- 
pore 2,011/. In the Central Provinces 1,600/. was expended on 
Stables for the Artillery at Saugor. A new cantonment was sanc- 
tioned at Colaba for the whole garrison of Bombay including 
the Native Regiments: the Sanitary Commissioner reported 
favourably of the scheme. 

Irrifi:ntion and Road**. 

The expenditure under this head aggregated 1,501,513/. of 
which 966,587/. was spent upon oiiginal works and 637,926/. 
upon repairs. Upon works of agriculture, including irrigation, 
403,492/. was expended of which I90,9t)I/. was on original works 
and 212,591/. on repairs. The total expenditure from local funds 
was 18,117/. of which 15,592/. came from Bombay, 120/. from 
Bengal, 321/. from the Punjab, 18iJ/. from the Central Provinces, 
32/. from British Burmah, and 564/. from Hyderabad. 

A large quantity of work was done in Orissa partly for the pur- 
pose of affording rclkff to a population which had been suffering 
from famine and jKxrtly on account of the damage done to the 
country by floods. A Committee was appointed to report what 
works should be entrusted to the East. India Irrigation Company 
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with a view to establishing a better control over the large streams 
in that country. An officer was also deputed to explore the upper 
reaches of the Damoodah and its tributaries ; and the attention of 
Government was directed to the floods on the Roopiiarain, Selye 
and Cossya rivers. The works of the East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company made considerable progress, with funds advanced from 
the Government treasuries. The principal works in course of cons- 
truction were : the Naraje weir which was to regulate the quantity 
of water to flow into the Mahanuddy and Katjoorec rivers res- 
pectively ; the Keiidraparah and Taldunda canals and Machgaon 
branch which were in progress ; the High Level canal, into which 
the water had been let for a length of 1 1 miles ; the Midnapore 
canal, which was open for ‘20 miles, between Oolobariah on the 
Hoogldy and Panchkoorah on the Cossye ; and the Tidal canal 
which admits of inland navigation from Calcutta to Baligai, 
within 25 miles of Jellasore. 

The Ganges Canal consisted of G53 miles of main canal 
and 2 , 9 Gb miles of distributing channels. The gross income 
showed an increase of Ilf per cent, over that of the pre- 
vious year. Of the total income 92} per cent, was derived 
from water rate, and 7f per cent, from miscellaneous sources. 
The total area irrigated was 633,774 acres. 'Jhe water 
rate per acre averaged about 4.s*. Gd per annum. The Orissa 
famine created a C(jnsidenxble traffic in gi ain, of which, it was 
estimated, about 8,000 tons must have passed down the canal 
during the last nine months of the year ISGG-GT. Operntions 
were carried on for improving the outfall of the Solani 
river, with great succe.ss. The Ea.storn Jumna canal is 130 
miles in length, with 69G miles of distributing channels. The 
gross income for the year exceeded that of l6G5-(iG by 25 per 
cent. The areas irrigated were 82,137 in I 8 G 0 -GG and 157,398 
acres in 1866-67. The Boon canals comprise five small canals 
in the Dehra Boon, aggregating 57 miles in length, with 10 
miles of minor channels. The increase in the gross income was 
204 per cent, over the previous year. The areas irrigated were 
3,577 acres in 1865-66, and 7,047 acres in 1866-67. The total 
number of miles comprising the Rohilcund canals was 153 ex- 
clusive of the Kylas canal, which was not finished. The gross 
revenue showed au increase upon that of 1865-66 of 51 per cent, 
and was nearly equal to the revenue obtained in 1864-65, the 
largest yet realized. The Agra irrigation works, were not used 
for sanitary and other reasons. The Humeerpore irrigation 
works comprised one lake at Jeitpore and seven lakes at Ma- 
hoba; the first aggregated seven miles in length, and the latter 
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25 miles of water courses. The gross revenue showed an increase 
of 21 J per cent. 

In tlie Central Provinces the progre.ss that was hoped for 
in irrigation works had not been realized. Of the schemes 
selected estimates for the Saonair alone were submitted. 
In the Madras Presidency the operations of the main canal 
from Soonkasala to Cuddapah, a leugtli of bS8 miles, had 
come to a standstill. The Madras Irrigation and Canal Company, 
having expended more than nine-tenths of their guaranteed capi- 
tal, were obliged to suspend works until their appeal for assis- 
tance to the Secretary of Stabj for India met with a hivourablo 
result. It was arranged, under certain conditions, that a sum of 
600, OOO/.. should be advanced to the Company. . 

In Bengal there was a marked increase in the outlay duriiig 
the last five years as shewn by the following totals : — 



Original 

Works. 

lie pairs. 

Total, 


\U. 

Ms. 

lls. 

Five years, 1857-58 to 1861-02 

2,43,312 

9,65,281 

12,08,593 

1802-63 to 1806-07 

i 

8,70,405 

10,64,012 

25,34,417 

1 

Total ... .. i 

1 

11,13,717 

26,29,293 

37,43,010 


Under the several sub-heads of embankments, sluices, bunga- 
lows and other works £111,871 was expended upon original 
Works connected with irrigation and £26*2,029 on repairs making 
a total expenditure of £871,300 in the <leca(le. 

Out of 1,191,021/. spent ujjon Communications 765,686/. was 
expended upon original works and 425,385/. on repairs. The 
Budget programme was very closely adhered to everywhere. 
The total expenditure on roads and bridges, specially provided 
for in the Budget-Estimates, was 558,005/. against a grant of 
626,649/. ; and the sum spent on “Communications” not included 
in the Budget-Estimate, was 198,659/. Tlie total expenditure 
on repairs for 1860-67 amounted to 959,601/., against a total 
grant of 962,173/., leaving only i per cent, of the latter unspent. 
The details by Provinces were as follows : — Madras, 40,815/.; 
Bombay, ordinary grant, 109,699/. s[)ecial bind; 8,716/.; Ben- 
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gal, 115,*224!/. ; N. W. Provinces, 57,509/.; Punjab, 54,703/.; 
Central Provinces, 00,248/.; Britisli Burinah, 19,054/,; Oudb, 
31,131/. ; Hyderabad, 22,747/.; Rajpuotana, 3,933/. ; Central In- 
dia, 15,350/.; Straits Settlements, 4,352/. and Coorg, 2,894/. 
Several original works were provided for in the Budget on which 
no expenditure was incurred during the year. In the Madras Presi- 
dency a road fioin Rungacood to Sunkevacale estimated to 
cost 900/. and' anotlier a.t Petta Ghat, Vizagapatain, estimated 
at half that sum, were left untouched. In Bengal 1,800/. ]iad 
been sanctioned for metalling the Midnaporeand Rajghat road; 
962/. for bridging the Moohur River and 1,800/. for bridging 
tlie Mahanuddy ; but none of these works were undertaken. In 
the North West Provinces 1,080/. had been estimated for bridg- 
ing the road b(?tween the Ganges and Ramgunga ; and in the 
Central Provinces a trestle bridge over the Nerbudda estimated at 
3,(j00/. the 2nd, 3rd, (ith and 7th section Eastern Road and six 
bridges on 4tli section Eastern Road, remained untouched. On the 
other liand 1,500/. was spent upon the Chilka Lake Canal in the 
Madras Presidency for which no estimate had been made in the 
Budget. In Bombay, too, 2,804/. was expended over the road 
from Damun to Wappee, 0,070/. on metalling the Alimodimggur 
and Dhoond Road, 2,016/. on improving the New Pinda Ghat 
Road, 2,392/. on the road from Rutnagherry to Chiplom and 
3,272/. on ordinary Un.shy Gliat road all nnestimated works. 
In Bengal 17,260/. was expended upon roads in connection with 
Famine Relief Works, 4,255/. on Roads in the Bhootan Dooars 
and 4,212/. on the road from railway station to Dinap)re. In the 
Punjab 1,585/. was also spent upon a bridge over the Tangra 
river. 
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The outlay upon Civil Buildings amounted to 750,553/. of 
which 641,856/. was expended upon original works and 108,697/. 
upon repairs. The outlay exceeded the grant by 66,871/., an ex- 
cess due principally to construction of jails and Court Houses in 
Madras, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad. The detailed 
expenditure on civil buildings by Provinces was as follows : — Ma- 
dras, 78,287/. ; Bombay, including special fund 183,700/. ; Bom- 
Imy, excluding special fund 139,153/. ; Bengal, 147,473/. ; North- 
Western Provinces, 87,760/. ; Punjab, 46,155/. ; Central Provinces, 
65,188/. ; British Burniah, 65,112/. ; Oudh, 35^856/. ; Hyderabad, 
22,443/. ; Straits Settlements, 8,425/. ; Rajpootana, 4,4684 ; Central 
India, 4,222/. and Coorg, 1,464/. In Bombay a post and tele- 
graph offices and general hospital were sanctioned, but ho ex- 
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penditure was incurred upon them. In Bengal a Court House at 
Gowhatty and a jail at Bograh ; Tehseel building wS and Lock-upa 
at various stations in the North-Western Provinces ; and in the 
Punjab a medical school, Government college and normal school, 
Lahore, were also left untouched, although they had been esti- 
mated for. On the other hand the following works were carried 
out which were not estimated for in the budget. In Madras, 
Central Jails at Nellore, Trichinopoly and Cannanore, and Dis- 
trict Jails at Madura, Calicut and Cocanada, J 1,702/. ; Lunatic 
Asylum at Madras 2,002/. ; in Bombay, Government House at 
Guneesh Khiud, 25,J177/. ; Central Jail at Yerroda, 5,490/. ; Mam- 
lutdars’ Cutcherries at Mamgam and Bulsar 5,117/. ; purchase of 
land for site of post and telegraph offices, Bombay, 2,2174 ; in Ben- 
gal additions to foreign office, 2,231/. ; assay office in mint, Calcutta 
2,8614 ; Superintendent’s Court House at Cachar, 4,8354 ; and in 
Oudh, Cutcherries at Luckimpoor, Sooltanpoor and Pertabgurh 
2,0004 Upon miscellaneous public improvements, 264, 7BU. was 
expended, of which 258,n]()4 was upon original works and 
6,7004 u])on repairs. This outlay was less than tlie grant by 
113,2834 due chiefly to the orders of the Government of India for 
the suspension of operations on certain works at Bombay charge- 
able to the special fund. The detailed expenditure is as fol- 
lows ; — Madras, 297,2064 ; Bombay including special fund, 
510,1464; Bombay excluding special fund, 291,6144; Bengal, 
338,0054 ; N, W. Provinces, 233,6764 ; Punjab, 1118,5164 ; Central 
Provinces, 90,1314; British Biinnah, 67,9904 ; Oudh, 43,4314 ; 
Hyderabad,. 28,7684; Straits Settlements, 9,835/; Rajpoo- 
tana, 4,5174; Central India, 29,6884 and Ooorg, 7,3144 
The principal works of public improvement estimated for but 
not undertaken were Municipal Ferries, Roads and a detailed 
survey of the town and Island of Bombay ; the drainage of the 
new civil station Allahabad and the restoration of the Dewan 
Khas and Sumnom Brooj at Delhi. A Light-house Marshag, 
Aden, was erected at a cost of 2,5924 ; Butchers’ and Hog Island 
in Bombay was surveyed at a cost of 2,5784 and the mortgage 
on Clare and Carnac Bunds was extinguished at a cost of 
36,1034 In Bengal 1,0024 was spent in protecting the bank of 
the botanical garden at Howrah and 2,5004 on a grant to the 
exhibition buildings at Agra. None of these works appeared in 
the Budget estimate. 

Fore«t.«i. 

The new organization of the Forest Department came into 
force in 1865. The receipts and expenditure omitting Mysore and 
Berar have been — 
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lioceipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 



R.s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18C)3C4, 

Af.'ttml 

. 30,41,130 



1864-6,5, 


. 35,0^300 

18.02,930 

10,41,451 

1865-66, 


. 35,03,382 

21.30,387 

14,20,905 

186667, 

„ (11 months).. 

. 30,41,183 

20.51,145 

9,93,038 

1867-68, 

llegidar .flstiinate .. 

. 40,96,1()0 

28,05, 7(>9 

12,90,091 

1868-69, 

JJudget Estimate .. 

. 49,38,800 

27,73,333 

12.05,407 


In the four years ending 1806-07) the gross ro\enne, after 
rising from laklis in IHOd-O-t-to oo.i laklis in 180o-06, again 
subsided to 130^ la-khs in ItSOO-*)7. 11, for tlie sake of compari- 
son, allowance for the twelfth month is mark', this amount is rais- 
ed to 3.‘3J laklis. The aggregate charges annually incn'ase'd, and 
consetjuently the surplus diminished from 10 to 12 lakhs. The 
following is a detailed a.ccount of the receipts and charges in 
each Province : — 




Receipt.*!. 



(.'harge 


Ciovcrtinuint-M nnd Admi- 
uistnitiunn. 

Actuals, 
1800 07. 

Hutl}?ct 

Estimate, 

I8G7-0S. 

Regular 

E.s{imale, 

lwU7-(56. 

Acttials, 

18(56-67. 

Rudge 

E.stiuial 

l8t;7-68. 

Rcgitlar 

Estimate, 

186J-68. 


II.H. 

Rs. 

Rh. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Government, of India 




30,680 

29,752 

31,017 

Madras 

:t,3S,0f)8 

4, ('0,000 

4.20,000 

2,17,171 

2.73,05)0 

2 , 7.33100 

Uombay and Sindh 

8,21, 

11,(53,1 97 

14,(53,197 

(5,47,413 

9,17,570 

9 ' 17,570 

Uonfral 

1)1). 

1,40,978 

73.2851 

1,554,2517 

1,21,110 

1,37,148 

.Vorlh'Wcistcrn rrovinccH 

5,77,!ia-t 

«,yl,44« 

.’>,83,207 

.3,11,897 

4,08,385 

3,(57,401 

riinjiib 

2,3M70 

3,(>(t,,570 

2,9.3,5550 

2, .'5, (530 

2.48,650 

3,00,080 

Oudh 

2,(»l,2t9 

1,29,120 

1,29,120 

59, .372 

1 .00,089 

1,11,824 

British Burniah , 

4.2i.U;'.:J 

' 8.09, (K)0 

7,00,05 H5 

2,8.6, 135j 

3, -18,862 

3,48,802 

eontral l*rovinco,s 

1 3,«7,<«).5 

4.17,907 

.3,72,263 

1 ,27,868, 

2,90,921 

2,95),(»21 

Voorg ... 

31.!»3A 

(51,750 

(51,760 

1 l,r)62j 

19,113 

18,913 

Total 

Total liriti.^h Net Revenne 

y.ya.iws 

43,1.3,970 

15,80,185 

40,96, K5(5 
12,90,(591 

20,61,14.»‘ 

27,08,785 

28,('.>,709 

Mysoits ... 

2,«t’i,020 

3,91 ,4(50 

3,tl5,6(M) 

85,988 

1,39,95.1 

1,29,6.59 

Hyderabad 

__J 

1,20,000 

90,001) 

1 '.1,7 18 

50,557 

40,000 


3.0J>,694 

f), 17, 4(50 

4.36,(505) 

99,70oj 

1,90,.’',] 1 

1,76,659 

Net Revenue 

2,09, 8liS 

3,26,949 

2,550,941 



The charges under Establishments increased from Rs. 0,8o,0o8 
in 1804-()5 to Rs. 9,85,718 in J 808-09, as may be seen from 
the following table : — 


iV 
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Goveinments and Admi- 
nistrations. 

Actual, 

Estimate. 

18G4 65, 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 


Rs. 

R.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

jGovernnirTit of India 

43,615 

10,163 

30,680 

34,047 

Madras 

05,300 

1,17,054 

1,02 920 

1.33,000 

Bombay and Sindh 

2,10;3r)2 

2,11,987 

2,10,073 

2,43.428 

Benpjal 

6,604 

16,202 

14,881 

27,471 

North-Western Provinces 

65,740 

84,558 

83,711 

1,00,690 

Puiijal) 

84,665 

77,008 

78,080 

1,22,010 

Oudh 

27,154 

10,883 

21,571 

20,304 

Bvitisli Bnrmah 

86,081 

00,327 

80,544 

1,14,262 

Central Provinces ..J 

61,016 

74,004 

81.041 

1,10,605 

Coorg ... ...i 

: j 

4,20li 

... .IJ 

8,054 

7,127 

0,313 

i 

1 Total ... ...' 

6.8.5,658 

7,11,880 

7,12,128 

9,21,1.30 

Mysore 

53,018 

54,768 

53,823 

64,7.59 

1 Hyderabad ... 

478 

8,901 

C-a 

QC 

12,111 

1 Total ... 

7,39,154 

7,75,639 

7,70,G69| 

10,01,030 


CHAPTER X, 

THE TELEGRAFH AND POST OFFICE, 

The Telegraph. 

1 he progress of the Government Telegraph, exclusive of the 
railway liiu's, since its establishment in I8o0-51, is seen in the 
lollowing table ;-~r 
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During the year ISOO-hT there was a?) addition to iJje e;n>ital 
n(“ Rs. 7,80,364, of which Rs. 1, (>8,482 was for the coji.sti uctiiin ot 
new and vc-const, ruction of old lines; Rs. 3,58,040 for juneliase of 
stores and Rs, 2,53,835 as a p<,Tcentago on geiu'ral f:lwnvr<'s. 'Idijs 
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Tho current expenses amounted to Rs. 13,02,747 ; the ^enera^ 
charges during tlna same period being Rs. 0,97,102, of which 
Rs. 2,53,833 Is charged to the capital, and Ks. 4,43,209 to the 
current annual expenditure. I’he cash collections during the 
year amounted to lls. 10,54,107. The receipts on account of 
Service messages were Rs. 1,20,594, Private messages 9,14,304, 
Hale of “ Teh^gra))!) Gazette” 9,243 and Miscellaneous receipts 
10,020. Tlie value of tlui luessagos transmitted was Rs. 10,34,890 
ngainst Ps. 10,20,214, the receipts of tlm preceding ytur, Add- 
ing Rs. 3,75,0ti0 on accoiin'^ of free messages sent along the. 
linos the total revenue rose toRs. 14,29,783 or Rs. 07,030 in ex-, 
^ess of the expenditure. 

The total number of messages sent along the lines amoimtcd 
to 208,800, of which 29,444 were on the Government service, 
and 239,422 of a luivate nature. Tlunu were, moreover, 10,200 
tree messages, averaging about 850 monthly, and bringing tlic 
total up to 2,77,Ot)0. The average cost of each message was., 
about Rs. 3-12. Including, howev(*r, the number of free mes- 
sages and tlieir cost, tin; average charge foi* each message was 
Rs. 5-2-4, while the cost to tho Government, was Rs. 4-15. 
The total number of Indo-Euro[)ean messages during the 11 
months was 24,455, being a montbly averag(i of 2,2251, against 
a total nuiqber of 27,517, and monthly average of 2,293, 
in the preceding year. The nurnher of comj)laints received 
during the year was 573, a. proportion of | pta* cent, on IIjo total: 
nund.)cr of Indian messages; and 100 com])Iaints, or a pri)])or~. 
tion of lesH tlian § per cent, on the Iij(lo-Enro])ean messages, 
A check was established by which the a(;tual nniT»i)er of errors of 
all kinds on the Indian lines miglit he diseovered jind recorded. 
The advanlage of this measure is evident from the fact tliat, while, 
on tho 2tith April 1(S05 about 38 per cent, of tlie Lnlo-Eiiropcau, 
messages wi‘re materially altered between Calcutta and Kurrachce 
and in 18(i0 the total errors on Iudo-Euro])ean nies-, 

sages were 18i per cent, of wliich 4i were serious, the average 
was less than 7 ])er cent in the first four months after the es- 
i^ablishment of tliis check. 

'J'he total exj)enses incurred in tho construction of Telegraph, 
lines including stores amoiiutt'd to R.-^. 5,11,343. Of this Rs. 
r, 544 was expended in the As.'-am Telegraph divi.sion, Rs. o,433 in 
the Bangalore division, Rs. 14,440 in Bengal, Rs. 19,574 in Bom- 
bay, Rs. 2,457 in Dacca. ; Rs. 1,890 in Ganjam, Rs. 3,204 in Indore, 
Rs. 23,912 in Madras, Rs. 3,997 in Malabar, Rs. 37,730 in Nag- 
pore, Rk 4,485 in Pegu, Rs. 3,219 in the Pmijab, Us. 30,981 in 
Rajppolana and Rs. 5,540 in Sindh. 
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From 1st January tlie accounts were assimilated to 
those of the Public Works Department and placed under the 
charge of a controller; the consequent advantage being the 
more speedy audit and adjustment of the subordinate officers’ 
accounts, Long outstanding arrears were thus cL'ared out and 
a more perfect check maintained u[>on expenditure by the 
head office, Tlie unadjusted arrears in January LSOfi amount- 
ed to Ks. L0,cSS,:i8f), of wliicli Rs. li),()(),(}o9 were settled du- 
ring the year, leaving a balance of Rs. ;3,8L7.SO. Tlie casual- 
ties in the telegrapli establishment during the year amount- 
ed to 132. Of these L) were by death, 29 by resignation, 33 by 
desertion and .55 by dismissal. Three notable eases of interruption 
occurred during the year. Tiie first was in Bengal in the begin- 
ning of July, caused by an unusually heavy fail of rain; 50 inclj- 
es liaviiig fallen in the ])receding 48 hours. The Government 
Telegrapli line sulfered in eommoji with tln^ Railway near the 
Beddiali Station, and commuuieation was cut off for some days. 
The second case oeenned on the Bombay and Baroda Railway 
early in August, near tlui Vituvnee River, where similar damage 
was (lone. Tlie third took place about the sa.me time on tlio 
Sindh Railway, between Kurrachee and Kotre,(.s when both the 
Railway and Government Telegraph wert^ washed away. In 
June an attempt was made hy a wealthy banker in Ajmerc to 
bribe the Telegraph Master in ebayge of that office, and to in- 
du(X> him to divulge the contents of the ojiiiim messages, which 
resulted in tlu; conviction, and ]mnishmc‘nt hy fine of Rs. 4,000 
and six months’ rigorous imprisonment of the guilty parties. 

In March and April Major Murray, Deputy Diren^tor General'-, 
made a tour of imspection through the Arracan Division ; and 
at the end of 8e])temher another and more extended temr 
was undertaken hy Colonel Glover, the Officiating Director 
General. This offit^iU’ hd‘t Calcutta on 29th Septomher 18(i(»\. 
and returned on the 19th of January 1807. During that time- 
he travelled as far as Peshawur, ami thence proceeded, via La- 
hore and Mooltan, to. Kurrachee, and hy sea to Bombay. Fnuu; 
Bombay ho inspected tlu^ lines to Ahmodabjid and Potma, 
and also went up to N.-igpore, he then proceeded in the “ Am- 
berAvitch,” having on, hoard tlio (\'i,hl(‘ about to bo laid be- 
t.w(-'eii India and (Aylon, down the Western Coast, inspecting all 
offices ami lines (>ji nnUe. He landed at Colombo, and in- 
spected the Kandy ami Gallo lines and visited the Governor at 
JN'ewera Elba. From Negapaiain he proceeded to Bangalore 
aucl ultimately to Madras, Avliere he embarked for Calcutta, 
During thi.s tour he Iravelled a distance of 9,800 miles, inspect-- 
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iug the lines of 9 out of tlio 15 divisions of the department; vi* 
siting 42 out of U)5 otficos and making the acquaintance of 13 
superintendents out of 18; and 44 assistant superintendents out 
of 74. 

In January 1807 India was connected with Ceylon by cables 
of Hoopc'r s Coro, laid in two sectiojis, the first about 29 miles in 
length, a(?ross Falk’s Strait from 'I’alamanaar Point on the Ceylon 
side to the Temple of liaiiicstTam on the Indian. From the 
Island of Rmneserain a l.*md line is carried across about 10 niiles 
to tlie Paiuubon teJ(^gia,])h oflicc, wlieiioe two small separate 
cables ea,(:b n mile and a half long cross the Faundjcn (,’hauncl, 
completing th(3 communication with the main land. A second 
wire hetwiuai Di'i'sii and Hydrahad, Sindh, forming part of the 
two main liiu's to Bombay and (Calcutta, 319 niiles in length, 
was completed in about three months. The line from Deesa to 
AhmedaBad, 9S miles long, the reeonst ruction of wliich had been 
in progress during tin; preceding year, was completed in Sep- 
teinher 1800 w'ith two wires titled with improved insulators, as 
was also the section from Bombay to Surat, JOS miles in length, 
Betwajcn ]^ulTacln‘e and Hydrahad, a second wire was put 
up; the line now consisting of double wires insulated ami siij)- 
ported on lia.mil ton’s Standard, jkdweim Jh’oaeh and Surat, a 
distance of 40 miles, Hamilton’s Standards laid been |.)reviously 
directed, and a siH-oml wire with insulators was titled on tliem. 
From Deesa to Agra., a distanci^ of 473 miles, a sc'.eond wire was 
in course of erection. This work was not fairly comineneed till 
February 1807 ; Imt at the termination of the year, above 
had been completed. It was constructed tlirongboiit with tlienew 
pattern insulators and brackets. From Allababiid to Agra, an 
entirely new line was UTidertaken along the Jlaijway via Cawn- 
pore hetwoen AllahaBad and Agra, resulting in a saving of 44 
miles, the new route being only 280 miles in length. From AU 
lahahad to Mogul S(*rai, 1{)2 miles, an entirdy new Un(‘, suppoi t- 
ing four wires of .No. oj guage, with new pattern insulators, was 
completed. At Mogul Serai the line.s divide, one following tln^ 
^rrunk Road via Burhee to Raneegungc, tin-, othta* running 
along the railroad vid Patna and SiihibgungiMo-Kaimoo Junc- 
tion near Burdwan. From Mogul Serai to Kannoo Junction, 
440 miles, the new brackets ami insulators were being tittrai, and 
a double wire fixetl. From Rauoegnnge to Kannoo Junction, 
40 miles, the line was cQmplcted with four wires. 

In tlie Assam Division the old lino which formm-Jy went from 
Titaliali rid Dinagepure and Rungpore to Gownlpara, was allei*- 
,ed to the more direct route r/d Jul]>igoroe, (\)uch-Beiiar, am] 
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t)lioobroe ; the alteration effecting a ccnsideruhle *wing of dis- 
tance, and affording a more favourable} jjosition for tlic cable. 
As great difficulty was found in keeping up the full (establish- 
ment of signallers in the Assam division on account of ill 
health, Government granted them an extension of exposure 
allowance. In the town of Bombay a new line of four wires, 
supported on 24 posts to the mile, was constructed in ex- 
tension (rom Byculla to Callian, a distance of 23 miles, at 
which point the Agra line via Nassick and the Madras line vid 
Poona and Belgauin diverge. The line from Callian to Nassick, 
1)9 miles, was thoroughly repaired. The branch line from Poona 
to Ahmednuggur To miles, consisting of one wire suj)[M.)rted on 
IJamilton’s Standards Ih to the mile, was ccimpleted. The Bom- 
bay sigiud office.} wa.s nmun^od from Colaba to the Fort in Sep- 
tember 18()(). Eight iron houses for the j>rot(‘ction of the junc- 
tions of cabh^s with land lines at river crossings wen; sent down 
to the Dacca Division. The offices at ('alingapatam, V'iziana- 
^ram, and Neela])illav, in the Ganjam Division, which did not 
pay tlu.'ir expenses, and which were within from lOto lo miles 
of other teh‘graph offic(;s, wei (} closed. 'Fhe line between (.’alicut 
and Cannanore, 57 miles, was eom])leted with Hamilton’s Stan- 
dard ; and the line from Belgaum to Vingorla, 78 miles, had 
made fair progress. Three small cables, aggregating about 
miles in length, wctc laid in the neighbourliood of Cochin. In 
the Nagpore Division the line from Nagpoi’i} to Chandah, 103 
miles \va,s entirely r(}-constructed with Hamilton’s J Standards 
and a bjunch line carried to Hingun Ghat, the principal cotton 
mart in that part of the country. In the P(.\gu l)ivisioii during 
a severe hurricane, on the 1 0th of November 1800, about 50 
miles on the line were destroyed ; and in the Punjab Divi.sion 
the lines between Lahon^ and Wuzeei*abad were (li'stroyed by 
heavy floods in July 1800, when they, as well as the Lahore 
and Peshawur road, were washed away for a distance of about 
ten miles. Ntiw offices were built and occupied at Ajnuire in 
the Kajpootana Division and at Jeypore at a cost of lls. 7,943 
and Ks. 9,100 respectively ; and the Mess House of the 11th Re- 
giment Bombay Native Infantry was purchased for an office at 
Deesa at a cost of Rs. 3,000. 

The Pont Office. 

In March 1867 Mr. Riddell, the first Director General, to whose 
exertions the re-organization of the Post Office in 1854 was main- 
ly due, retired and was succe(}ded by Mr. A. M. Monteath C. 8. 
Some changes in the jurisdictions of the Post Masters General 
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were effected, the chief of which was the formation of the Central 
Provinces into a new circle under a Chief Inspector with powers 
of a Post Master General. The new Post Office Act intro- 
duced the following modifications ; — an increase in the weight al- 
lowed for Newspapers to 10 tolas for the single rate ; a reduction 
ill the weiglit allowed for Books from 20 tolas to 10 tolas for the 
single rate ; the omission of previously existing restrictions as to 
the class of articles wliieh might be sent by Book Post, or, as it is 
now more approjiriately called “ Packet Post” and a cbanu;e in tlie 
scale of letter Postage, by which the limits of weight after the first 
tola are reckoned l)y half tola-s instead of by whole tohis. hi August 
1800 new rules were passial for the treatment of official correspond- 
ence founded on the^higlish system, limiting the correspoildeiieo 
convey ihI without actual payment of postage to Unit posted by, and 
delivered to, a comparatively small number of offices, against eacli 
of which an ae(;ount might be kept, and enforcing the repayment 
—by service postage stamps — of all other official correspondence, 
The effect of this change was that tlu; official postage charges iell 
from 50 lakhs in 1865-()(j to about 21) lakhs in l8GG-()7. This may 
be seen from the results of the comparison instituted between 
the official correspondcmct^ posted during a few days in corres- 
ponding months of 18GG-G7 and the jireceding year : — 

l8()r>-r>C) ]8()().C7 

Vnder Ike old fttMfem. (hfdcr the new sjffifnn, 
Number. Weight in Number. Weight in 
toius. tolas. 

Covers poste«l, daily average ... 917 7,ur>r> 459 4,4;}8 

Covers dclivere<l, daily average ... 459 no record liUd 2,808 

Branch Offices, of which the great hulk have com muni cation only 
with the Head Office, were instituted to simplify the work and 
responsibility of small offices. An epidemic anioug horses broke 
out simultaneously upon two of the principal horsed mail lines 
in the country, the Nagpore and Juhhulpore and Indore and Agra 
lines. No less than 1)21 horses died in a month on those 
lines ; and Government deemed it proper to give the private con- 
tra.etors compensation to the amount of Rs. ;U),758. 

In tln^ last five y(*ars no less than 790 new Post Offices and 778 
now Letter Boxes have been estahlislied in India; and of this 
development ahhut 70 jx^r cent, belongs to the last two years. 
The uninbcr of post offices opened in 18t)G-G7 was 200 against 
347 in 18G6-GG, and tlu^ number of lettei' boxes 288 against 
302. The length of the postal lines extended to 47,929 against 
4G,997i[ miles open at the end of 1805-GG. Of this 3, (>58 against 
3,275^- miles were by Railway. 4,851 against 4,917 by Mail Cart, 
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33,976 against 33,311 by Runners, and 5,444 by Sea. TheCbr- 
respondence returns are detailed as follows : — 


Year. 

liCtters. 

Kews- 

papers. 

Parct'.ls. 

1 

i Books. 

1 

Total. 

1865.66 ... 

H 797,304 

.5,134,600. 

j 579,073 

1 402,159.60,913,136 

1866.67 ... 

58,971,291 

5,264,066 

JL- 1 

613,9881 440,699 65,290,044 

Increa.so ... 

Decrease ... 

4,173,987 

129^466^ 

;44, 9.1.5. 

1 38,540 

1 ! 

I 4,376,908 

1 

Percentage ...Increase ..| 

7 61 

2-52 

6;-03j 

j 1 

1 9 58, 

7*18 


The increase under tlie !io«id “ Newspapers" is about half of that 
shown in each of the two [>i c‘ceding years and is probably due to 
the increased limit of weight allowed, admitting of a larger num- 
ber of papers b(3ing sent under one cover. The rate of increase 
as regards books, is higher than in any other class of correspon- 
dence, and is prohubly due to llu^ fact that no restriction what- 
ever is placed on the articles wdiich may Ik‘ sent by Book Post. 
The letters received are described as follows : — 


Yeur. 

i Paid. . 

Unpaid. | Service. 

Register- 

ed 

Total. 

1865-68 

.. . ‘42,4a.>,.57*2 

i 

]!»,9(U.30lj 11, 884, 407 

1.072,961 

.51,797.:}0.» 

1866-67 

!28,a.>8,ia» 

■■ 1 

21,587,74fl| 7,!.»a.a,iia 

1.107,001 

.58,971,291 

IncrertHc 


IMVWi 

121,037 

1 

1,173,987 

■ 

Decrease 

1 

— 1 3,466,055 

1 


{ Increase 
Percentage. ■< 

(Decrease 

26 Wj 

8 45, 

11 '56 

7-61 


1 80-3.5 




The very large increase under “ paid” letters arises from the in-^ 
elusion of service covers prepairl by service Postage Stamps un- 
der the new rules for the treatment of official correspondence. 
The correspondence was delivered as follows;. — 

Directly delivered 84 *84 per cen t, ... 50, 032, 7 35 

Retained for ve-issue 15*16 „ ... 8,938,556 
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58,971,^91 
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Sent to District Post .... ..., ; 4,4 51, $0 

Do. to Deact Lett&r CMfice .. ... ... 1, Cl 1,940 

EeniaiivOer disposed of hy re-direction to other 
unices or in deposit at the end of tlie year ... 2', 894, 976 

lota\ .... 8,95S,550: 

III 186G-()7 tfie FiTim her of letters, papers auid parcels mis sent 
rose from 5l,5(S(S in, DSCo-OC to (>7-74o; bnt the iiKTcase is iiioiV 
nominal tliai> real and is the result of more reliahle returns. 
The number of letters retiu iaed from tbe Dead Letter Office tf> 
the Sender was 607, Ooo a^niust 6()od>77 in tbe previous year 
and 601,848 in 18(x4r65. Tlie iwiinber of letters remaining 
undisposed of at the- end of the year was 1,004, 885 against 
l,0;2f>,467 in the previous year and 1, ()()!>, 988 in 1804-0.5. 

The following is. a com])aratWe abstract of the sale of postage 
stamps for tin) last four years.. 



Allowing full weiglit to the effect ynodimed by the change in the 
postage Beale,, it is adnutted that sjxl.e returns do not indicate 
the same rapid, development Jis in the immediately preceding 
years. This may no doubt be in a. great measure accounted for 
by t he enormous stinuilu.s given to commercial coitcspondence 
in, 1803-04, and to the depression, following in subsequent years., 
• Within, the last few years the cliargc of the Dmtrict Fod Es-- 
feahlishmeiits in Bombay and the iSbirtli -Western Provinces has 
V)een undertaken, l)y the offii^ers of the Postal Department. . Dur- 
iug th,e jiast year the coii.sent of the Madras Government was. 
obtained to tlie District Post arrangements of one Zillali, 
being placed ex pevi menially under the control of the Post M.as-* 





Geiietal of Madinas. Tim result of the Distriet Post opera- 
tioBs, so hr as concerns correspondence passing between it and 
the finperial Post, is as follows 
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1 

' 

IVivfiitrtge. I 

1 

Sent to District Post for \ 
delivery ... j 

<,«G7,280 

i 

f ih'ing 7 04 per eeii^. of the 
■ total imujluM* of coveis 

( leceived for delivery. 

Portion of the above ic- 
ceived back undelivered j. 

472,613 

1 

1 

{ Doing 10 '12 per cent, on 
tiie number seiit to Dis- 
1 I trii-t i\>st. 

Received from District Post 

2,762,324 

/ Being 4 '68 per cent, on the 

1 total number of covers 
^ received by General Past 
* Otiice for delivery. 


1'he number of offences committed by Post Office servants was 
87, and of* these 62 cases were visited with legal punishment and 
25 were departmental! y j^uiiislied. The proportion of legal 
convictions is far greater than in the preceding year and indi- 
cates greater care in the obtaining of evidence. The number of 
highway robberies fell from 51 in 1865-66 to 43. Of these 26 
against 36 were committed in Feudatory and 17 against 15 in 
British territory. 'J'he Imperial Postfxl Establishment numbered 
20,875 aguiiist 24,187. Of these em})loyes 60 were Inspecting 
Post Masters and 1,31 1 Post Masters ainl De}mty Post Masters, 
1,846 Clerks, 3,081 Peons, and 15,068 Road Establislimont. The 
Non-Postal’ Branches of the Department consisted of a single 
Bullock Traill line in Bengal on the Darjeeling Road and the 
Military Van D^k in the Punjab on the Lalioro and Pcsliawur 
Road, with branches to Kobat and Murree. Under this liead is 
also included the Passenger Service by Mail Cart and Parcel 
Van, as well as the remnant of the Dak Bearer Service, trans- 
ferred some years ago in all but a few districts to the control of 
District OfiScers. The financial result of the working of these 
branches was as follows ; — 
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lleceipts for 
1866-67. 

Disbursements 
for 1866-67. 

Excess of Dis- 
bursements. 

Bullock Train 

63,336 3 7 

61,244 3 8 

7,908 0 1 

Punjab Military Van D^k ... 

116,362 4 9 

125,298 15 0 

8,936 10 3 

Dak Bearers 

1,970 10 0 

2,037 7 2 

66 13 2 

Passenger Service by Mail 
Cart and Parcel Van 

1 

63,204 9 5 

1 

63,204 9 5 


Total 

234,873 U 9^ 

251,785 3 3 

10,911 7 6 

Total for previous year 

75,621 6 ij 

73,464 0 8 

1 

2,157 5 5 


The financial results of the working of the Department may be 
seen from the following table : — 




1866.67. 



l'86r)-G6. 

Estimate 

for 

12 months. 


Receipts including oflicial 'postage 



Decrease. 

85,67 272 

65,69,317 

23-32 

Receipts excluding olircial postage and sale 


Increase, 

proceeds of service stainps 

i 35,59,268 

36,71,578 

3-15 

Disbursements 

41,88,625 

43,95,798 

4-94 

Net revenue including official postage and 



Decrease. 

sale proceeds of service stamp 

43,78,047 

21,73,519 

50-38 

Net deticit in official postage and sale pro-j 



Increase. 

ceeds of service stami», &o., excluded ...I 

6,29,357 

7,24,220 

10-57 


The rules regulating the transmission of service covers by Post 
produced a large decrease in the official postage receipts. The 
receipts from })rivate corresj)on(lenco increased, compared with 
the previous year, by Rs. 1,12,310 or 3*15 per cent. The corres* 
ponding increase iu the previous year was somewhat larger, be- 
ing Rs. 1,42,089, or 4*17 per cent. The postage collected on 
private correspondence alone was sufficient to cover 83 per cent, of 
the total expeiidituve of the Department The expenditure of 
the Department increased during the year in a grejiter ratio 
(4*94 per cent.) than the revenue from private con'espondence 
(3*15 per c(Uit.), but even with the reduced receipts from official 
correspondence, the total revenue of the Department is far in 
excess (39 per cent.) of its expenditure. Compared with the four 
previous yeai’s the progress of purely postal revenue was : — 


1853-54, last complete year of former rates ... 128 

1855-56, first complete year ... ... 100 

1864- 65, tenth ditto ... ... 21-i 

1865- 66, eleventh ditto ... ... 222 

1866- 67, twelfth ditto ... 251 




Statistics since 1858 
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fJHArTEIl XI. 

RAILWA F.S' 

Their Introdiielion Info litditi. 

The idea of introducing railways into India was vaguely dis- 
cussed in the Ca,loutta journals for several years before 1843 f 
but the first (h.'hnite ai»d practical suggestion was made by Mr. 
— now Sir Macdonald— Sto]>hens()n, who resigneil his profession^ 
al prospects in England in that year» and proceeded to Calcutta 
with the deterini nation to devote his energies to the establish- 
ment of railways on the continent of India. On tlie 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1844, he published a pamphlet on the subject, together 
with a sketch-map of the principal lines on Avhich, according to 
the best information then available, the con^tiuction of railways 
appeared likely to prove benelicial to the coiiiitry and to share- 
holders. On the retirement of Lord Ellen borough, Mr. Stephen- 
son addressed Mr. Wilberforce Eird, the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal and Governor General ad iviarini, stating that no pecu- 
niary aid would be required from the State, and that no conces- 
sion was solicited beyond the free grant of the land, and the a})- 
pointinent of two or three official directors to consolidate the un- 
dertaking and to giy(‘ confidence to the public. Mr. Bird took up 
the (question with great heartiness, and it was energetically 
advocated by the Secretary of the Bengal Government, Mr. 
Halliday, as well as by the most influential of the local joiirnaLe. 
Mr. Stephenson was informed, in reply to his communication, 
that ‘the Deputy Governor was deeply sensible of the advantages 
to be gained by the construction of railways along the principal 
lines of communication throughout the country, ami was anxious 
to afford any well-considered project for that purpose l]is utmost 
support’ This communication, which was promulgated in the 
official Gfizette, was the earliest recognition of the importance 
of the enterprise by the public authorities. Fortified by this 
encouragement, Mr. Stephenson returned to England in July, 
1844, to organise measures for the prosecution of the work. 
Concurrently with this movianent, an effort was made by Mr. 
Chapman on the Bombay side to interest Government in the 
establishment of railways at that Presidency. He wais recom- 
mended to submit his proposals to tlie India House, which 
resulted in the adoption of the Great Indian Peninsula line. 
At the same time, Mr. , Andrew projected a railway in the north- 
w^est provinces of Hiiidostan, and secured a large amount of pat- 
ronage; but it was mainly owing to the perseverance of Mr. Ste- 

^ These facts are takeu t liiefly from the Qu&rkrli/ lierku' for July 186S. 
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plienson that tlai project was cariied ftticccssfully through the 
(iiificultios it eucouutered in Leaden hall-street, aud in the mer- 
cantile cmde in London. It a])pears that Mr. Vigiiolcs had 
written a paper on Indian Railways, wliich was in the India Of- 
fice many years before; and that Mr. 0. T. Clark had, on the 
invitation of Sir George Arthur, visited Boinhay in 1843 in view 
to the intro(luction t»f Railways. Mi. (dark s scheme coalesced 
with tha.t of Mr. Chapman. 

It soon became evident that, without a direct guarantee from 
the State, the estabJ ishmeut of railroads in India was altogether 
hopeless. The (Joiirt of Directors delennined to semi out 
an able ougiiieor to conduct investigations on the spot. The 
office was refused by several men of eminence in the profes.sio.n, 
one of whom, however, con.sented to muh'itake it for 10,000/. a 
year aud a baronetcy. Mr. Simms was at length selected, and 
proeeedial to Cahaitta in 1815, in company with Mr. Stephenson 
aud a small staff. After a careful survey of the countiy, Mr. 
Simms recommended tluit a line should he laid down from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi, a distance of a thousand miles, the cost of which 
he estimated at 15,000/. a mile, inclusive of the expimse of con- 
structing and stocking it. When the report came before the Su- 
preme Council, three of its meinhers, Sir Herbert Maddock, Mr. Mil- 
h‘it, aud Mr. (’ameron, proposed to limit the aid of the Stale to the 
free gift of the land ; hut Lord Hardiiige, then, at the head of the 
Government, recorded it as his opinion, that while it was the great- 
est boon we could confer on India, it would he preposterous to 
suppose that tlic simple grant of the laud, the value of which, at 
the rate of 200/. a mile, would not exceed 200,' '()()/.., would be suf- 
ticient to aXtraef lifteeu millions of Rj’itish capital to India ; and 
he pr(>posed to add to it a subsidy of lOOO/. a mile. The fJourt 
of Directors, pro]x)sed at once to grant, in addition to. the land, a 
guarantee of four per cent, on ffve millions. This was the cora- 
menceinent of Unit system of guarantees which is one of the most 
important events in the history of tlie British empire m the »Easi. 
The giuirantee had to be rJii.sed to five per cent, and the contracts 
with the Bast Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Com- 
panies were signed in August, 1814). At Bombay the Court li- 
mited. the line to twenty-six miles, and at Calcutta to forty 
and it required all Lord Dalhousie’s importunity to scciii'c ].>er- 
mission to carry it first to Burdwaii mid then to the collieries,, 
a distance of only a hundred and twenty miles from Calcutta. 
The two Coinpanies, after having obtained possession of the land, 
applied heartily to the tfi.sk before them, and vied witli each 
o.tlxcr for the honour of being foremost in the race. The laurel 
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was won by Bombay. The first train ever seen in India started' 
with passengers from that town on the IHth November, 1852.. 
It ^ was not till four months after that the East India Railway 
Company was able to start its first train to Burdwan. 

After this the Court was besieged by applications for fresh 
guarantees at the three Presidencies, and jesolved to refer 
the whole subject to the Supreme Government in Calcutta.. 
Lord Dalliousie, who was then Governor General, wrote his 
famous Minute on the subject on 20th April 1853. During the 
height of the railway mania in England he hafi occupied the post 
of President of the Board of Trade, and had thus acquired a mi- 
nute and accurate knowledge of the principles which ought to 
regulate the constru(;tion and management of railways, and of the 
errors whicli were to be avoideil. He conceived that his present 
business was to advise the Honourable Court as to t]u)sc great 
trunk lines which were of primary importance, not onl}^ as being 
most immediately required, but as forming the main channel 
which future lines should be able to take advantage of. For the 
Bengal Presidemy he recjommonded the line from Calcutta along 
the valley of the (hinges to Delhi, and then onto the Sutlege and 
througli the Punjab to Attock on the Indus, within fifty miles of 
our extreme wc^sterii boundary. He. considered that this lino 
would infinit 'ly diminish the risks, if risks there were, which were 
involved in the t?xtensi()n of our frontier to a distance of fifteen 
hundreil miles from th(.i capital. Touching every important mil- 
itary station from Calcutta, to tlii^ Sutlege, .and connecting every 
depot with the arsenal in Fort William, it, would enable the Go- 
vernment to .assemble on the frontier, if threatened, an amount of 
men and materials of war sufficient to deal with every emergency,, 
and within a period measured by days and not by numtlis. The 
course prescribed for this line, he remarked, would likewise be 
the best whicli could bo selected for the interests of trade and the 
social adviintages of that portion of India. A second line which 
he counscilled wais to run south from Agra through Baroda to 
Boml).ay, and thus connect that Presidency with the North-West 
Provinces. He considered it of great importance tliat regiments 
arriving from Engl.and, instead of landing in Calcutta, and having 
tlieir introduction to an Indian climate in those districts where 
it was the worst, might be landed at Bombay and conveyed by 
this rail to such stations in the north-west as might be most suit- 
aide for health. Ho anticipated a period when the rail through 
Egypt would be completed, and a passage through it for our 
troops conceded by the Viceroy. 'A regiment might then leave 
England after the iic.at of summer was over, and be quartered be- 
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fovo ('Christmas on t]»e banka of the Sutlege without any expoaun* 
on its way, and wit h four niontlis before it of the finest cliniato 
under the sun.’ The object of the three lines he proposcnl for 
the rresidcncy of Bombay was tt) connect that ])ort, tiie ju'arost 
to Europe, with Hindoostan in the north, with Madras in tin? 
south, and with C^aloutta in the east. For the Madras Presidency 
lie laid down om^ li)ie across the j)eninsula to the opposite coast, 
aiid another to the north-west to uiiit<i with the south-east line 
from Bombay. 

Having thus mappc'd out a system of trunk railways for tln^ 
continent of India, Lord Dalhousie proceedcul to observe, with re- 
gard to their constiMiction, that the true pi’iiiciplc to bo ado])ted 
was to enlist private enterprise, through tlie agency of companies, 
directly, but not vcxatiously, controlled by the ( Jove rumen t of 
the country, acl ing for the inten*sts of the puihe. ‘ This,’ lu^ 
said. ‘ was the ]ui]ici]de tor which 1 conbuided several years ago, 
when closely connected with that branch (d'])ublic works. .1 may 
ventui’c without arrogance to say that if that principle had been 
then more fully recognised, th(‘ proprietors of j'ailway jiroperty in 
England and th(‘ suffering public would have been in a better 
condition now than they ajijiear to bo.’ 

'riie Home Gov(*rnment during the next ten y(“.ars extended the. 
guajTUitoe, on eight lines, to sixty millions. Bnt to the sul)S('- 
<]iient applications which were made for the su])port of new nn- 
dertakirigs, hotii Lord Elgin and Sir OliaHes Wood rejilied thal 
the CJovernniont had come to the determination to close the sys- 
tem of guarante<'s, and that the future a.ssista,nce of tlu^ Static 
would 1)(3 limited to the gTant of the land and a subvention of 
1,000/. a mih‘. This concession failed to attract/ capital ; and, af- 
t(‘r four yeai'S, tlie <Jovernm<‘i)t was driven back to the policy (T 
guarantees, and the Dude and Rohilcnnd Railway was added to 
the list, with a guaranteed ca])ital of five millions. On the 
U)th January J8(i8, morooviT, Sir Stafford Northcote, in a. 
df'spatch to the Governor-Gen oral, sta.te<l that ‘ The present 
was regarded as a fitting time for taking a comprehensive view 
of our railway policy, past and future, for reviewing what has 
been already done, and for endeavouring to establish principles 
on which wo may proceed hereafter.’ In allusion to the two 
classes under wdiich future railways should be arranged, the com- 
mercial and the political, lie expressed his opinion, — ‘ That tin* 
guarantee system was upon the whole liest adapted for tlie ex- 
tension of the commercial, while direct Government agency 
might be preferable for the political lines.’ On the receipt of 
this despatch, Sir John Lawrence invited the local Governmemts 
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( i» report upon the lines of railway which they considered ifc de- 
sirable to construct, in order to secure such a review of all pos- 
sible lines as might ‘ enable the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State to make a selection of those particular lines 
which were most needed, and which most commended themselves 
for early construction.’ This is the second stage in the progress 
of the Indian railway system. The trunk lines, recommended 
in the first instance by Lord Dalhousie fifteen years ago, being 
now on the eve of completion, the Government of India is about 
to enter on the consideration of his second proposal regarding 
those departmental and subsidiary lines which were to ‘ take ad- 
vantage of the main channels’ he delineated, 

Indian llailwajs Contraiitrd uiili those of Oilier 
CoiiuArieii. 

The following table exhibits the progi'ess of Railways in 
India compared with other parts of the world, as also the mile- 
age open compared with area and population 
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It was not till 184o tliat tlic projection of Railway cominnni- 
catioiis received any great impetus in any part of the world. Jn 
Prance this did not occur till 1852, and it is .since the Oriinean 
war tliat Ru.ssia has tnrned her attention to the matter in earn- 
est. Considering the distimco of India from the base of vsupply of 
the .staff, materials, and stores; the climatic hindrances to speedy 
(‘xecution ; the convulsion of 1857 ; the fact that each mile has 
required the freight of a separate ve.sHei aiid .about 000 tons of 
materials from Europe, and that one per cent, of the vessels so 
employed has been lost; that the cost of freight and insurance 
has averaged about 40 per cent, of the vjihn^ of th<'. inatei’ials 
imported, or about £1,000 per mile ; and, finally, that the works 
have been carried out, not under the immediate .suyx'r vision of 
an active and responsible direction, but by a paid agency undin 
the control (fre([uently regarded as antagonistic) of Oovonmienl 
t)fticials, the general average rate of progress and of cost compares 
fairly with Europe. Setting otF the contributions of the Stall* 
in tlie way of land and exchange against, the freight and insur- 
;tnce of materials from Europe to India, the cost will average 
£1(),5()0 a mile, notwithstanding the excessive co.st of the East 
Indian Railway in Bengal, and of the Bombay, Baroda and Ceii 
tral India, the Calcutta and South Eastern and the Sindh lines. 
The average cost of lines constructed .since 1848 has been in 
England £14,55.9, in Scotland £7,244, and in Ireland £7,303 pei' 
mile, but in England a double line of rails is more freipient. 

It will be convenient to. sum up briefly the chief parti- 
culars concerning the trunk Railway.^ of India carried ont 
under the guarantee system. They aggregate about 5,000 miles 
in length. They were commenced experimentally in 1850, but 
not on a large scale till 1855, and some of them were not begun 
fill 18G3-64. They will be opened throughout in 1870. Tlii.‘ 
rate of pi’ogress since 1865 will have averaged 300 miles opened 
yearly. The average cost will be £1 6,500 per mile. The total 
capital outlay will be £81,000,000, of which 30 millions will 
have been spent in England and 51 millions in India. The ac- 
tual outlay of the State will be £7,628,000, or £1,540 per mile, 
viz.: — Control, £10(); land, £500; and lo.ss by exchange, £940 
per mile. *The gross advances by the State on account of 
interest on capital will be about £30,500,000. *Tbe net ad- 
vances, after deducting the profits realised on open liiio.s 
within the period, will be about £14,000,000, a sum equal to 
about one-sixtb of the capital, or about £2,840 per mile, 

* Those sums are exaggerated, it is believed, by the interest on the large 
sums deposited by the Companies in excess of their immediate wants. 
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'Die del>t to the State on account of accumulated simple inter' 
(\st on tlio advances will be about '1 00 , 01 ) 0 , or £880 per Tnih.\ 

and the yearly charge on account of simple iiit('rost on the advam* 
,es will be £700,000. The State will probably liave to meet tin* 
interest on only 8 J millions of the total capital in ISGI). The out- 
lay of capital was a maximum in 1860, when it amounted !•> 
about 7i udllious. In 18(i() the outlay again ap])maclied this sum. 
'fho sum advanced by tlie State on account of guaranteed inter- 
<\st, Jess net recun'pts, was a maximnm in 1 8(j;l and bSOd, ami 
amountecl to about millions in each year. The proHts on twtj 
of tlu^ lines, the blast Indian and Great Indian boninsula, I'X- 
(UKi<led the guarantee in 1b(i first half of 1866. Tin* ])eciniiarv 
l>eiu'lits derived by the State are— 

M). I’lie gain by exebange on the ])rolifs. 

(2). The transport of the mails free, 

of troops and stores at reduced ratos. 

The gain by exebange has Ixam ealcidatiMl to be an annual 
profit to the State, on llu^ wh(d(‘. capital, (d one-tenth of llio 
shareholders’ ])rotits. Thus, whi*u the latter nio 5 per eent.. the 
protils to the State woul<l !>»• ])er eent. <m 8| millions, or about 
£80 ]K.u' mile of the whole systau. Tln^ tr.aiispoii. of the mails 
free, and of triK>])s, d'c., at special rate.s, was estima.U'(l to have 
saved the State £200,000 in 1864 ; or a little h'ss tlian t wo-fifths 
per cent:, of t in; capital expended up to tlKM iul of that year. 
Hegardiug it in another way, tJie average saving per tuile of 
ivailway opim wtis £44 toi* mails and £.‘U for troops and stores. 
<ir .£7o for both, Omiitijig the. liiuis whieli leu e laaaj excep- 
tionally costly, tJi(‘ averag(^ cost of the present systfuri with 
a single line of rails lias lieeu £L‘ht)00 per mile. Itediu-iug 
tills by 15 ]KT cent, the cost of future ordinary lines might 
be I'eckoned at £11,000 per mile, and the Goveriiincut, or 
an uncontrolled (bmpany acting with the emu-gy ofpnvat(^ 
e.nterjn'iso, might constnu't them foi that. sum. ft would 
lie safer to .assume that they may be con.st met ed for £1 2,000 
per mile, on ,.au average, under a modified guarantee, the 
fonnation lieing for a double lim*, as at presmit. * On this 
assumption the cost, excluding any contribut ion by the State in 
the way of excliange, would be £12,600 ; including interest dur- 
ing construction, .£14,100 ; including cost of land, £14,600. The 
cost of laying down a second line of rails may be taken .at 
£5.000 a mikx 
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ro^ltfioii mid KrosrrefiA during 1H69. 

Tlie lengd) of line over all the Railwfm open for trafti(^ on 
the 30th April 18()8 was 3,94':iJ miles. Of this 349 miles had 
been opeiUHl during the year. 'I’he achlitions were 1^25 miles on 
the Jubbulporc braneli <d‘ the East Indian line opiiiied on tin? 
1st June; 29 miles of tlie Oroiit Indian Peninsula llailway to 
Nagporo, connecting tlu'. cotton distriiis of tijutral India with 
the main line, opened 27th February; 27 ndlos of the Deilii line 
from Ghazeeahad to Meerut opened 18th April ; another se(9jon 
of equal length on the same line betw(‘(Ui the Beas and Umritsnr 
linished in November and 41 miles of the Great Southern Rail- 
way to the Errode junc-lioTj of lh(‘ Madras Railway c»)mpletei! on 
the 1st Jaiiuary : — 
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The contract conceded to the Indian Branch Railway Com- 
pariy guaranteeing interest at the rate of five per cent per annum 
for 999 years upon 4,000,000/. or such fui'ther sum as may be 
raised with the consent of the Secretary of StiXte, was execut- 
ed in August 1807. The title of the company was chano(^d 
from the “Indian Branch” to the “ Oudh and Kohilcund” 
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way (Jonipauy. Some of the workn on the Great Indian Pen- 
insula Railway, instead of advancing, retrogressed during the 
year. ^ On the L9th July the great viaduct on the Shore 
Ghat incline, consisting ofeight arches of 50 feet span each, sud- 
denly collapsed. Mr. Berkeley, the consulting engineer, was 
despatched from England to devise means for putting the Rail- 
way in a perfect sta<,e of repair without interfering with the 
traffic. These failures were found to be due to the faulty 
character of the masonry resulting from an unwise economy, 
imperfection of design, improper adaptation of tlic materials 
of the country to the purposes for which they wore intended 
or lax suj)erintendence. The only other railway undertaking 
under Government, was the tramway from Arconum to Conje- 
veram, the dividends of which Company Government guaranteed 
to make \ip to 3 per cent, per annum on tlje paid up capital 
of 100, 000^. The line wjis 18^ miles long and an extension to Cud- 
dalorewas in contompla-tion. 

(hpitul . — Upwards of 9,000,000?. was added to the capital 
accounts of tlie companies during the year, making the wliole 
amount raised for railways in India 70,579,010?. Of this 
60,048,(S71?. consisted of shares or stock, and 10,530,145?. of 
dehenture.s. The total c^xponditure on the railways had reached 
75,O7.l,ti50?. on the 31st March. The expenditure during 1807 
was 7,021,900?., of which upwards of 4,045,584/. was spent 
in England for ])crMiam?nt way, materials, locomotives, and stores, 
for this country. This was the largest expenditure Avliioli had 
been incurred in any one year in England. The estimat- 
ed expenditure for 1808 is 0,077,000?., of which 1,901,000?. 
Avill l)c re(|uircd in England and 4,100,000?. in India. The 
75,000,000?. given as the amount already expended does not, how- 
ever, represent the whole cost of the umlertakings. It shows only 
what the railway companies had paid. In addition Government 
had granted all the land, the value of which could not be taken at 
less than 2,500,000/. And calculating the loss by Railway ex- 
change the Government has contributed about 8 per cent, to the 
capital expended in India. The actual cost of the Railways is 
thus raised from 75 to 81 millions. The mileage did not bear any 
I'clative proposition to the expenditure, as was particularly exemp- 
lified in the years 1859 and 1802. In the former year 74 miles 
were opened, and 7,000,000?. were expended; in the latter 747 
miles were opened; and 5,800,000?. only expended. The total 
amount withdrawn from the capital of each company up to 
tlie 81st March 1808 for expenditure was as follows, — outlie 
main line of the East Indian Raihvay, 25,952,633?. and the 
Jnbbulpore branch, 2,409.864/. ; the Great Indian Peninsula, 
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17,614,586^. ; the main line of the Madras Railway, 6,*U0,8.90/. 
and the Bellary line, 2, 445, 072^. ; the Scinde Railway, 2,111,073^. ; 
the Indus Flotilla, 577,0,52/. ; the Punjab Railway, 2,018,891/.; the 
Jlclhi Railway, 5,129,145/. ; the Bombay, Baroda and (Central In- 
dia Railway, 7,206,120/.; the Eastern Bengal, 2,386,280/. ; the 
Calcutta and South Eastern, 015,242/.; the Great Southern, 
1,354,077/. and tlie Oudli and Rohilcund Railway, 801,319/. 
making a grand total withdrawn from capital I'or ex])eiiditure of 
75,071,650/. The TKit advance exceeded the actual expenditure by 
570,220/. The expenditure in 1807 on the different lines is detail- 
ed as foIloAvs: — East Jndiaai, 2,080,217/. ; Great Indian Peninsula, 
2,183,020/. ; Madras, 0,19,825/. ; Scinde, 95,840/. ; Indus Flotilla, 
37,092/. ; Punjab, 1 14,773/. ; Delhi, 1,007,059/. ; Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, 888,2 -8/. ; Eastern Bengal,. 820,098/. ; Calcutta 
and South Eastoni, 24,848/.; Greaf Southern,. 118,398/. ; and 
Oiulh and Rohilcund, 28,930/. making a grand total of 
7,024,960/. 

The mode in which the expenditui'e was divided among the 
works of each railway will he .seen from the following table : — 
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Indian railways are no exception to the rule that expenditure 
always exceeds estimates. In some cases the cost has been tlu va; 
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gr four t lines gToatof than was expected. In others the excess has 
been very small especially on the Madras lines. The expenditure ou 
the East Indian (including the los.ses occasioned by the Mutiny) 
fivera-ges about 22/100/. per mile ; some portions cost upwards of 
30,000/., including double lines; some less than 15,000/. The 
expenditure on tlie Bombay and Baroda averages about the 
same ; that on the Scinde will be fibout 20,000/, The Madras, on 
the other hand, has cost only about 12,000/. a mile; the Great 
Southern 10,000/., and the line between Cawnpore and Lucknow 
under 7,000/. a mile. The loans raised on debentures amounted 
to 10,458,545/. as compared with 10,322,460/. of tlie previous year, 
Eevemteand Traffi^c. — The net revenue amounted to 2,337,300/. 
and the sum paid for giuiranbied interest on the whole capit^al, both 
Ipr the open apd luiopen lines, Avas 3,170,095/. Ip the previous 
year these sums were respectively 2,304,534/, and 2,930,072/. The 
net amount advanced Ijy Govm-innent for guaranteed interest, 
alte deducting the half excess profits of the East Indian and the 
Great Indian peninsula Ilailways, av|is accordingly 842,222/, 
1806-07, and 082,138/. iii 1805-00. The total receipts for 
the year 18()0-07 were 4,878,527/. of which 1,378,779/., was 
obtained from passengers, and 3,499,748/., from goods. In the 
previous year the total receipts wen‘ 4,537,235/.; 1,278,580/, 
being from passengers, and 3,258,055/. from goods. TIjc net 
receipts from each company wesre as follows; — East Indian, 
1,172,093/. ; Great Indian Peninsular, (i33,045/. ; Madras S. W, 
and N. W. lines, 201,057/.; B<.mba.y, Baroda arnl Central India 
124,078/. ; Scinde, 22,150/. ; Piinjah, 20,532/. ; Eastern Bengal, 
71,999/.; Oudh and Ilohilcuud for nhio wetdis only, 1 ,500/. ; 
Great Southern of India, 80,240/. The. niimher of passengers^ 
increased from 12,807,000 in 1805-00 to 13,740,354 in 1 806-07 ; 
and the gross receipts fr(»m passiuigers n\ the two years front 
1,278,580/. to 1,370,812/., and front goods, 3,091,723/. to. 
3,320,007/. respectively. The total good.s traffic carried over all 
the lines M.mounted to 989,017 tons iiv.duding tlie weight of live 
stock. The nunilter of trains run wa> 1 1 1,0,80 of whicli 29,000/i 
were mixed trains and the number of nples. travelled on all 
lines was 10, 980, 338 J. The nverege milenge ret elpts from all 
stuirccs varied from 2'85 shillings <»n the (lalenttn, and So.uth 
Eastern line to' 10'77 sltillings o,n the Great Indian Peninsula 
and 10‘95 shillings on the Bondtay, Baroda atvl Getitral India, 
"rhe average inileagti receipts from all .sources on tite Graxid 
Trunk Railway of Canada in 1806 was 5-OCi shillings and in 1865, 
unWl the railwews ip Britain, 5T2 shillings, 

¥hc detHiled traffic results in India, will be clearly seen froui tfie 
folloN\ing ta ble : — 
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PfogreM of each Railway . — During 1867 the East Indian Rail- 
way’s branch to Jubbulpore, 225 miles, was opened making the 
open line 1,356 miles in length. The only portion of the East 
Indian line which remained to be finished, irrespective of doubl- 
ing, was tlie Chord line. In connection with that branch Mr. 
A. M. llendel, the Company’s consulting engineer, was deputed to 
India to make a personal inspection of the works witli a view 
to limiting the demands on capital and checking the increas- 
ed expenditure. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in conse- 
quence of the break down of bridges, was permitted to apply all 
the profits of the first lialf of the year to repair the works 
and all further outhay was charged to capital. Little progress- 
was effected on the Madras Coinj)any’s lines. The traffic 
steadily improved notwithstanding the depressing state of trade. 
The expenses (jf maintenance and workii^g bore evidence of the 
good and economical management whicli have generally distin- 
guished that Comp.'iny. Tlic Bombay and Baroda Company’s, 
works on the island of Bombay and on the Saburmuttcc bridge 
adyanced during the year, hut the discussion regarding the res- 
pective suitability of Moody Bay and Col aba for a Railway ter- 
minus retarded the former. llie works in tiie vicinity of the 
Nerbudda again suffered from heavy floods and tlie traffic was 
interrupted lor a few weeks. The commercial dc]>i‘essioii of the 
Presidency and the comjM'tition of sea-boats affected the traffic' 
on the Scinde Railway. The bridges and culverts washed away 
the previous year wore replaced and the line placed in a sound 
condition. The traffic irnpi'oved, but the short length of the line 
and its high cost counteracted its paying powers. The suit 
of Bray vs. the Scinde Company, commenced nearly eiglit 
years ago, still continued and expenses to the amount of 27,000/. 
had already been incurred by the company. The Indus Flotil- 
la was augmented by 4 new steamers and the Floating dock 
for Kotree was finished and sent out The flotilla con- 
sisted of 16 steamers, including three tugs and 27 barges. 
The length of the Punjab line was reduced from 253 to 246 
miles, in consequence of an alteration in the route of the branch 
from Multan to the Indus rendered necessary by the cutting 
away of the river bank. The traffic was developing very slowly, 
and the expenses bore a high proportion to the receipts. The 
traflSc for the most part was of a local character. Fifty-four 
miles out of the 320 which constitute the Delhi railway, were 
open during the year ; one section of 28 miles at the Delhi end, 
between Meerut and Ghazeeabad, where the junction is formccl 
with the East Indian Railway, and one of 26 miles at the Urn- 
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ritsir extremity, extciidirig from that place to the river Beas. 
The Avorks on the remaining portion of the line wore proceed- 
ing satisfactorily, and some of the bridges were advancing to- 
wards completion. The traffic had been very limited, and on 
the Meenit and Delhi section was for a short time interrupted 
by damage done to the works by the severe floods of last season. 
The extension of the Eastern Bengal Eailway to Goalundo was 
being vigorously prosecuted. Floods caused considerable damage to 
some of the open portions of tlie line, and the traffic was inter- 
rupted for a few weeks. The Calcutta and South EasU^rn line 
Avas transferred froiti the Company to Covernment, the dividend 
of the shareholders being imperilled by the continued deficits 
in the revenue. The capital Avas returned to the shareholders 
on the 1st April IShH Avithout deduction and with interest 
up to that date. The Great Southern llailway Company’s ex- 
tension to Errode, Avliere a junction is formed Avitli the Mad- 
ras railway, was opened for ti'aflic on 1st Jannary 1868. Its total 
length, from Nega]>atam to Errode, Avas 166^- miles, and it had 
been construct(3d for the .same moderate cost as the first portion, 
viz., about 10,000/. per mile. Stirveys Avere being made, with 
the view to its furtber ext(;nsion in a southerly direction to the 
port of Tuticoriu. The proceedings of the Oudh and Koliilcund , 
Railway Avcrc almost purely preliminary. 

Railway The European and East Indian staff em- 

ployed on all the lines, except those on the Bombay side, number- 
ed '3,051, of AvbomlOl Avero cmploy(‘d in the Agents’ Depart- 
ments, 52 in the Account Departments, 45 in the Audit Depart- 
mentsi 9 in Printing and Stationery Offices, 89 in Store Depart- 
mentsi 826 in the Traffic, 862 in the Engineering, 179 in the 
Carriage and ’Wa<^o-on, 1,228 in the Locomotive and 160 in the 
Tdeerraph Departments. The Native employes aggregated 30,048 
makim a total of 39,099 Railway servants on the non-Bombay 
lines. The casualties among Europeans during tlio half-year ending 
June 30, 1867, were 3,285 and among East Indians 1,524. The 
East Indian Railway Compny established a Savings Bank 
for the use of its servants in Avhich 345 depositors had placed 
sums amounting to 78,749/. 

Accide7iis.—D\ivmg 1867 there were several severe acci- 
dents. On the 20tli June a terrible one occurred on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Raihvay at Numborah, 10 miles from 
Bhosawul and 288 miles from Bombay. An extraordina- 
ry flood had undermined an embankment, and made a fis- 
sure in it. sliortly before a train came up. The engine 
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passed over the gap, over which the rails hnd remained ; Imt the 
train, consisting of one first, two second, and three tliird class car- 
riages, went into the abyss* Eleven people were killed and 
twenty injured. Another occurred on the same line on the 29th 
August, two or three miles from Lanowlie al)ove theBhoreGh^t 
inc/line. It was caused by a runaway engine coming into collision 
with it pass(mgei‘ train. Mr. Howard, the Director of Public In- 
struction, was killed on the spot. Several people were injur- 
ed. Twelve passengers wem killed and 25 injured on all the lines 
froih causes bcyoini their control ; (i were killed and 8 injured by 
their own misconduct and incaution ^ LS Ibuhvay men were killed 
by U;0cidcnt and 48 injured, and 78 u’ere killed and 94 injured from 
their own misoondnet or careles-miess ; 2 persons were killed and 
OIK? injured at crossings and 4(1 trespjissers were; killed and LS in- 
jured. TweUty-c.'iglit pei'sons w<u'o kilh^l and 20 were injured 
from tnisocdlaiUMus causes. 

dho amount of fuel sent from England is shown b(dow. A pa- 
tent fuel was tried, and the reports were favourable as to its suit- 
ableness for locomotive purposes. The cost of coal at Bombay 
was very much enhanced. Australian coed was supplied at Boni- 
bay at 50.S*. a ton : — 


Railway. 


(Elast Indian 

Great Indian Peninsula 

TMadras 

Sciiide 

tlreat Southern 
dBoinhay and 'Baroda 


,Lal, 

Coke, 

ami Pa- 

tent 

P\icl 

sent out 

during 186! 




5^onf?. 

(’oke 


1.065 

ff 


980 

iCiial 


49,^54 

jCoke 


18,329 

il\ateiit 

fuel .. 

11,301 

Goal 


3,778 

Goke 


8,142 

Patent 

fuel... 

5,351 

(^oal 


5,348 

' oal 


2,847 

iOoke 


440 


CD 

c 

.5 

0 

s 

‘S 

(h 

&l'h 

|lol 
< 

£ I 

.S’. 

3,886 

46 

3, .679 1 

73 

£ 

-27,418 

£ 

98,708 

51 

21,85.') 

34,882 

62 

8,031 

22,703 

1 .54 

2.075 

8,131 

54 

6,319 

17,825 

59 

3.903 

11,825 

59 

2,850 


54 



57 
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No eoal was sent out ])y this Company during the 
year, a plentiful supply having been provided 
the year before. Ullie Company has a contract 
for 10,000 tons of Australian coal, but no ship 
had arrived at the close of 186.7> ; 
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New Projects. 

THe following new projects have been brought under notice, 
viz. ; a contiimation of the present line from Bombay, vld Surat 
and Baroda, to Delhi and A^a, and a brancli also to Kattiawar ; 
a line along the valley of the Indus to connect the present 
Scinde Railway at Kotree with the Punjab line at Mooltan ; a 
line from Lahore to the North-west frontier at Peshawur ; an 
extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to Darjeeling on the 
otie side, and Assam on the other ; the extension of the Madras 
Railway to connect its south-west line with Cochin as a western 
terminus ; the carrying out of the original design for the Great 
Southern Railway by extending it from Caroor or Trichinopoly 
througli Madura or Tinnevelly to Tuticorin ; a tliird lino to con- 
nect, the North-east and South-east lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway ; the construction of a bridge over thcHoogh- 
ly at Cidcutta, connecting the East Indian and the Eastern Ben- 
gal Railways, and a Railway from Rangoon to Promc. 


(UlAPTER XII. 

THE A/Ll/r AED ^lAlllXE, 


.^irenyih. 

Thk (’■ffeoiiv:'. stJ'ciigth of the Army in Indhi as it stood on the 
1st April 1807 was 190,957 ; of this number 04,109 were Eiiro- 
])eaiis* and 1^^0,848 were Natives. The military force of Bengal 

A Parliamentary return shows the numbers, officers and men, serving in 
the British Army in the last nine years. In 1859 the number of the regu- 
lar army -cavalry, infantry, artillery, engineers, sappers, and miners — Vk'as 
218,447, and t)je Militia, Volunteers, and enrolled pensioners brought the total 
up to ;149,124. In 1800 the regular army increased to 228,791, ami the large 
addition to the Volunteer force brought the total number up to 408,511. J ii 
1861 the regular army numbered 227,005, and a further addition to the Volun- 
teers brought the total to 483,672. In 1862 the numbers vrere 215,879 and 
512,245 ; in 1863, 222,688 and 527,211 ; in J8(}4, 215,975 and 530,058 ; in 1865, 
213,612 and 523,391 ; in 1866, 204,614 and 514,680 ; in 1867, 201,396 regular 
army and 518,770 total, including Militia, Volunteers and enrolled pensioners. 
The Volunteers were 14,981 in 3859, 133,342 in 1860, 176,571 in 1861, 
173,318 in 1862, 178,260 in 1803, 186,334 in 1864, 194,430 in 1865, 397,511 in 

1866, 204,029 in 1867. The distribution of the regular m’my in 1859 was— 
66,921 at home ; 39,566 in the co]onie.s ; 11 1 ,960 in India — total, 218,447. In 

1867, 89, 198 at home ; 48,280 in tim colonies ; 63,918 in India— total, 201, .396. 
The atnount voted for all these services was 13,532,776/. in i859 ; 15,356,781/. 
in 1860; 16,003,572/. in 1861 ; 16,060,350/. in 1862; 15,469,237/. in 1863; 
3 4,814,088/. in J864 ; 14,348,447/. in 1865 ; 11,388,479/. in 1866. 

Voi... XIL, I’Anr IV. T 
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amounted to 105,505 men ; of Madras to 47,654! ; and of Bombay 
to 37,798 men. The total strength of the army in British In- 
dia during the year 1866 consisted of 66,814! Europeans, and 
117,095 natives. The staff and staff corps consisted of 1,366 
Europeans ; the Engineers, sappers, and miners, of 373 Euro- 
peans and 2,794! natives; the Artillery, horse and foot, of 12,299 
Europeans and 1,891 natives ; the Cavalry, of 6,050 Europeans 
and 18,779 natives ; the Infantry of 45,916 Europeans and 93,631 
natives ; and the invalids, veterans, and warrant officers, of 810 
Europeans ; the medical establishment being included in each 
arm of the service. Of thcvse total numbers 38,992 Europeans 
and 43,394 natives were stationed in Bengal, 14,184 Europeans 
and 46,435 natives in Madras, and 13,038 Europeans and 27,266 
natives in Bombay, those stationed in the Nortli-Wcst Pro- 
vinces and Pvmiab being included in the Presidency of 
Bengal. The following statement exhibits the sickness and 
mortality among European and Native troops in British In- 
dia during the year ended 31st December 1866, as compared 
with the similar period of 1865. The contrast appears very fa- 
vourable, inasmuch as fewer Europeans wore received into the 
hospitals, and there was a decrease in the niunber of deaths dur- 
ing the past year. Among the Native troops also, while the 
average strength was greater, yet the number of those admitted 
into hospitals, and of those who died, was considerably less than 
in the previous year. 


Europeans. 

18G5. 

1866. 

Average strength 

A dmission s into hospital 

Deaths 

Invalided ... 

64,405 

102,619 

1,585 

2,804 

59,941 

83,128 

1,074 

2,128 

Natives. 

Average strength 

Admissions into hospital 

Deaths ... • 

Invalided ... 

94,386 

116,666 

1,866 

2,108 

99,036 

104,666 

1,146 

1,778 
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An important source of expense is to be found in the consti- 
tution of the Staff Corps, in which, owing to the gradually in- 
creasing proportion of tlie higher grades, the cost is becoming 
larger every year. The following Statement exhibits the pro- 
gressive change in the proportions of the several grades since 
from the commencement of the organization of the Corps the 
year following 

Statement^ showing the Number of Officers of each Grade in the Stafi 
Corps of the Three Presidencies mi the ht January of the under- 
mentioned Years. 



Bengal. 

■ 

Mad ms. 

Bomtay. 

Total. 

1 a 

o g 

c-t CJ 

/ Lieutenai.it Colonels 

1802 j 

j Captains ... 
(Lieutenants 

Total 

/Lieutenant Coloiu^ls 

iscsh'.’T? 

(Lieutenants 

170 

297 

210 

92 

170 

95 

363 

10 

51 

121 

101 

31 

313 

588 

400 

lls. 

092 

283 

1,338 

64,54,556 

15 

182 

294 

199 

7 

lOG 

174 

89 

10 

73 

119 

101 

32 

301 

587 

389 


j Total 

090 

370 

303 

1,369 

07,83,092 

/ Lieutenant Colonels 

::: 

(^ Lieutenants 

Total 

43 

193 

270 

168 

35 
100 
ICO 
51 1 

24 

64 

121 

86 

102 

357 

551 

305 


674 

346 

295 

1,315 

70,58,580 


r 2 





Bengal 

i 

«e 

c 

o 
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Total, 

' 
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/ Lieutenant Colonels 

iflfisJ 

Captains ... 
(Lieutenants 

53 

219 

237 

164 

44 

105 

154 

68 

28 

69 

129 

133 

125 

393 

520 

365 

Bs. i 

1 

Total 

C73 

j 371 

359 

1,403 

173,87,309 

/ Lieutenant Colonels 

71 

55 

38 

164 


isgg) 

240 

113 

68 

421 



i 21G 

155 

134 

505 


(Lieutenants 

1 190 

i 

77 

130 

397 


Total 

' 717 

400 

370 

1,487 

82,00,440 


The proportion of held officerH to captains and siihalteriis has 
risen in four years from 34§ to 64 J per coni, and the cost of the 
Corps has increased by more than 17| lakhs of rupees, and this 
must go on increasing annually. The full effect is not yet mani- 
fested in the Estimates, as the increase is compensated by the 
reduction in the number of officers on the (hmeral List, includ- 
ing those on the old cadres, who are gradually being absorbed, 
but when these are all gone, and the places of those employed 
are taken by staff corps officers, the cost of an unlimited propor- 
tion of field officers must be seriously felt. 

The following Tabular Statements exhibit the gradual de- 
crease in the number of Local and General List Officers, during 
the years from the beginning of 1 862 to 1866, in the two Arms 
of Infantry and Cavalry. It amounted to 667 officers, at a cost, 
taking their Indian pay and allowances, of 17,92,181 rupees : — 
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mtatment, showing the Number of General list Cavalry Officers, including the Cadres of Old 
Corps, in the three Presidencies, on the 1st January of the under mentioned Years : 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

3 

o 

H 

3 S.| 







PvS. 


Lieutenant Colonels 

6 

4 

3 

13 



Majors ... *■ ... 

4 

4 

. 3 

11 


m2^ 

Captains 

40 

35 

18 

93 



Lieutenants 

61 

40 

24 

125 



Cornets 

7 

5 

4 

16 



Total ... 

118 

88 

52 

258 

15,39,022 


Lieutenant Colonel.s 

6 

6 

2 

12 



Majors 

4 

4 

3 

11 


1803^ 

Captains 

40 

43 

16 

99 



Lieutenants... 

61 

51 

21 

133 



Cornets 

7 


2 

10 



'rotal ... 

118 

108 

44 

2G5 

15,78,373 


LioutenuiLt Colonels 

T) 

4 

2 

11 



Majors 


3 

3 

11 


1864^ Cjiptanis 


42 

17 

98 



Lieutenants... 

60 

48 

29 

128 


[Cornels 

5 


1 

6 



Total . . 

114 

97 

43 
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15,20,908 


' Lieutenant Colonels 
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6 

3 
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Majors 
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2 
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42 
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18 
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20 
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83 
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45 
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09 

82 

41 
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Statement, ehowinff the Number of General List Infantry OfUcers, including the Cadres of Old 
Corps in the Three Presidencies, on 'the Jannary of the wnderm etiti oned Tears. 


11862 


Lieutenant Colonels 
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Captains 
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Ensigns 
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48 

33 
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36 

16 
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Scents, or on tte Civil or Hi&Ury « 3o0 wew m E«n>l», 
and 499 were doing general duty. When tliese are all absorbed, 
an addition to the Staff Corps of at least 1,000 officers will bo 
requisite. Another considerable item of expenditure, and one 
that can scarcely be considered necessary with so liberal a 
proportion of officers, is the number of seconded officers in the 
Eoyal Artillery. The number for India was 7 colonels, 12 
lieutenant colonels, 18 captains, 14 second captains, and S 
lieutenants. The aggregate amount of the pay and Indian al- 
lowances of these officers was 4,21,()()0 rupees per annum ; about 
equal to the cost of three field batteries. It is true that some 
are paid in other departments, and some of those in the Military 
Department receive consolidated salaries, so tliat the officers ac- 
tually seconded do not themselves constitute so large a military 
charge ; but the officers promoted to fill their vacancies cause 
this additional amount to fall on the Military Department. 

In a letter from the Adjutant General of the Indian Anriy to 
the Military Secretary to the Government of India, dated 18th 
March 1867, His Excellency Sir William Mansfield discussed 
tlie possibility of reducing the Army in India. The British 
army in India, taken as a whole, numbers about 01,000 men. 
This figure ‘includes the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and private soldiers of the British corps, and the Britisli of- 
ficers in military service on the staff and with Native corps. 
The Native force, including tlie armies under the three Com- 
manders-in-Cliief and the forces under the several Govern- 
ments, amounts to about 122,000 men. Thus in all, we have a 
mixed force of about 183,000 men, there being two natives to 
one British soldier.' The gross nominal strength, or the sanc- 
tioned establishment of British non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers, is 61,257. The nominal establishment is never 
permitted to be exceeded, under the orders ot the Secretary 
of State for India. This being so, the practical consequence 
is obvious, the real or actual strength is never equal to nominal 
strength in an army, which, serving at a distance from England, 
receives its recruits but once a year. Tlie causes of decrease, 
namely, death, invaliding, and discharge, are constant, and the 
results appear in the Returns from month to montli. Con- 
sequently, with rare exceptions. Her Majesty’s regiments in 
India are always more or less incomplete in numbers, or in other 
words, below their nominal strength. This is even seen in the 
regiments just arrived from England, and nota})ly so in the case 
of those who came in 1866-67 year, .some of them being among tlic 
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weakest corps now in India. It is therefore perfectly safe 
on an average of months, to reckon the actual strength of 
the British Army in India at about six per cent, below the 
nominal or sanctioned establishment. The result is, that the 
figure 61,000 is found sufficient to represent the average or 
actual strength of the British forces proper in India through- 
out the year, the same including the officers with native corp.^^ 
and on the staff, as well as those serving with Biitish regiments. 
In tlie year before the war of the mutiny, which was also a year 
of jjeace, the forces stood as follows : — , 


Britisli force about . . , 
Native force in Presi- 
dency of Bengal, 
about 

Ditto in Madras 
Ditto in Bombay 


46,000 men, including all officers 
with British and 
Native regiments. 


160,000 

57,265 

38,850 


301,115 

Consequently there has been a gross diminution of armed men 
in the peace establishment of India,if tlie years 1856 and 1867 
be compared, amounting to about 118,000 men. If we decom- 
pose the items, we find on the other liand, that tliefe is an actual 
increase on the establishment of 16,000 men, while the Native 
establishment is diminished by 134,000 men. In other words, 
the increase of 1 6,000 British soldiers in placed against a de- 
crease of 134,000 Natives. 

Consider the area which is thus guarded by an army of 
about 183,000 men, and the conditions under which the troops 
are posted. Pcshawur is in the 7l6t degree of east longi- 
tude, whereas Debroghur, which is a military station also, on 
tlie confines of Assam, is in the 95th degree of east longi- 
tude. Again, Peshawur is in the 34th degree of north lati- 
tude, and C.apc Comorin is in the 8th degree of north lati- 
tude. In addition to the area thus roughly illustrated, the 
Indian armies provide garrisons for the provinces lately wrested 
from Burmah, as also a garrison for the important post of 
Aden, on, the coast of Arabia If we consider the conditions 
under which tbe army is posted, the most remarkable facts of 
frontiers and distances present themselves. Thus, on the west 
and north-west, stretching from Beloochistan in the south to 
Pesh%ur and Huzarah in the north, along the entire length of 
the Indus, our outlying regiments, including the force at Jacob- 
ab^t;d, the several stations occupied by the Punjab force, and 
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the great garrison of Peshawur, are constantly fronting hostile 
tribes, which, but for the presence of those troops, would harry 
our territories without ceasing. There cannot be a doubt that 
any ni^tive power holding such a frontier would employ at least 
100,000 men for the purpose, whereas the work is done by our 
soldiers in numbers not much exceeding 20,000, made up as 
follows : — 


The Garrison of Peshawur ... ... 0,703 

The Punjab Force ... ... . . . 1 1 ] 2 

The Sind Horse ... ... ...1 ,500 

The 30th Native Infantry, Bombay Army 708 

Total ... ... 20,889 


The out'posts thus described find their supports at long dis- 
tances, at Rawul Piiidee in the North, at Mooltan in the South 
of the Punjab, and at Hyderabad and Kurrachee in Sind. 
Besides the mountain tribes, we have to consider the semi- 
hostile Government of Afghanistan, that country from which 
have proceeded the numerous Mahomedan invasions of India. 
His Excellency is confident that the Government of India will 
agree in his opinion, that any relaxation of grasp of our frontiers 
on the North 'West would be followed by inroads from Aff- 
ghanistan, the Government of India being thus landed in an 
Afghan war, which would compel it, however pacifically in- 
clined, ultimately to undertake the permanent occupation of 
Affghanistan. Sir William Mansfield inclines strongly to the be- 
lief, that when we consider the manner in which we maintain 
the security of our North-West frontier and the necessary sup- 
ports we are not merely preserving order in a recently con- 
quered country filled with a warlike population, we are not 
solely keeping the police of a rugged mountainous frontier along 
which every man is a warrior from his youth, but we are 
also staving of foreign war, which, if it ever breaks out in 
that direction, can hardly fail to lead to territorial extension 
in an uncivilized and poor country, the latter being, as his Ex- 
cellency understands, entirely opposed to the existing policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Northern frontier, which looks more especially to the king- 
dom of Nepal, does not display the warlike development which, as 
shown above, is indispensable in the North-West. Nevertheless, 
it must be recollected that an accident occurring to one single 
minister in Nepal might possibly be attended with great politi- 
You xii.,rAnT rv. •« r 
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cal change, rendering an armed attitude necessaij on our part. 
In the meantime Nepal is watched from the military stations 
lying adjacent to the East India Railway and the Ganges, the 
forces in those stations maintaining the peace of the districts and 
the great cities of Hindustan, according to the object set forth 
by Government in its distribution of the troops. If we travel east- 
ward in the consideration of our frontier, whether with regal’d 
to Bhootan or to the wild tribes lying east and south of it, it has 
been found necessary, within the last two years, to place the Eas- 
tern frontier on a more military footing than had hither prevail- 
ed. This was a consequence not only of the disturbances of the 
Bhooteas, but also of the very unruly conduct of the tribes of the 
Kossyah Hills, and those lying North of the Brahmapootra. 
Our villagers in those distant but very extensive districts, are 
constantly exposed to raids and plundering, while, on the other 
hand, our tea planters are spreading over the land. That fron- 
tier extends from Darjeeling to Debrogurh, a distance of not 
less than 700 miles as the crow flies. But with regard to ex- 
isting communications, a measurement of miles conveys no idea 
of the distances and the difficulties to be overcome between the 
two points. Some five native regiments, with two batteries of 
native and Eurasian artillery possessing mountain guns, are em- 
ployed in all, in support of the frontier police, the details of 
the occupation of the frontier having been settled in 1866. 
Tlie support of the frontier out-posts is in Calcutta itself, the 
communication being iriaintained by rail as far as Kooshteah, 
and then by the Brahmapootra. With the exception of the 
Peshawur Garrison and the supports at Mooltan and Rawul 
Pindee, the British troops proper are not employed in the system 
of frontier defence unless war actually breaks out. The natives 
are used for this purpose alone, because they are more fit for 
it, and are less liable to suffer from necessary exposure. 


The troops stationed in Burmahare required, not only for the sup- 
port of the British Government in the provinces themselves, but 
also to hold a check on the Court of Mandalay, and prevent the re- 
currence of a Burmese war. Although small in numbers, the forces 
under the Chief Commissioner of Burmah operate on the mind of 
Mandalay, as the garrisons of Peshawur and Rawul Pindee on the 
Ameer of Cabul. Before the conquest of the Punjab, the provinces 
of Bengal and the North-West were held as strongly by British 
troops as th^y are in the present day. Thus, '25 years ago there 
was a strong British force at Calcutta and Dum-Dum, British 
troo^ occupied Berhampore, Dinapore, Ghazeepore, Allahabad, 
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Cawnpore, Agra and Meerut, in large portions of all the arms. 
Subsequently to the annexation of the Punjab, some of these 
stations ceased to have any British troops, whilst the garrisons of 
air were greatly weakened. The head quarters of the artillery 
quitted Dum-Dum ; Berhampore, Ghazeepore, and Allahabad 
were left without British troops ; the Regiment of British Dra- 
goons left Cawnpore ; Meerut was reduced by one British regi- 
ment. Afterwards, when Oude was annexed, Cawnpore, instead of 
having 2,500 British troops as it had in former days, was 
reduced to four companies of British infantry. Oude, though an- 
nexed, received tlie head quarters and six companies of a British 
regiment in all. 

Without venturing to describe the causes which led to 
the insurrection and mutiny of 1857, it is clear to his Ex- 
cellency that what had been considered the necessary means of 
demonstration till 1846 of British strength proper, in the North- 
Western provinces and Behar, ceased to be so considered after 
that year, the climax of the change of policy in the maintenance of 
a due proportion of British soldiers, with the large force of Native 
regiments in Oude and the old provinces, having been reached 
subsequently to the annexation of the former. His ExQellency 
cannot believe, with the recent experience of the difficulties of 
1857-58-59, that any thinking statesman could possibly revert to 
the military policy of the year preceding the mutiny. For that- 
policy trusted to an occupation of India by means of an enor- 
mous Native army, without a sufficient demonstration of British 
forces proper, by which the people in certain vast and warlike 
districts could be reminded of the existence of British power. 

In support of the above, his Excellency would briefly recapitu- 
late the additional British forces thus distributed in great cities 
and countries, which, under the old and now broken up system 
were entrusted to Native troops. Hazareebagh and Berham- 
pore one regiment of Infantry ; Benares one regiment of cavalry, 
one wing of infantry ; Cawnpore one regiment British infantry, 
instead of four companies as before the mutiny ; Oude four regi- 
ments of British infantry and one regiment of cavalry, instead of 
one regiment of infantry as before the mutiny; Delhi, one wing 
British infantry ; Bareilly one regiment British infantry; Sha- 
jehanpore one wing British infantry; Moradabad one wing 
British infantry ; Roorkee one wing British infantry ; Gwalior 
two regiments British infantry, and one of British cavdry ; Jhansi 
one regiment of British infantry, the regiment there station- 
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ftd ultimately to go to Nowgong ; Nagode, Jubbulpore and 
Saugor two regiments British infantry ; Nusseerabad one regi- 
ment British infantry; Ncemiich one wing British infantry; 
M^how one regiment British cavalry and one of British infantry. 
Yet after all what does the addition amount to ? Four regiments 
of cavalry and 16 regiments of infantry, the establishment of the 
individual regiments being now much less than in the former times. 
It is to be recollected that ten British regiments now, accord- 
ing to present strength, are not more than equal to eight regi- 
ments of the strength allowed to a British corps before the two 
last reductions in the rank and hie. It is therefore certain that, 
in the two minor presidencies, the European force is not greater 
than it was before the mutinies. 

Sir William Mansfield therefore thinks that a case is made 
out, which entirely bars the entertainment of the notion that 
the army in India, whether European or native, admits of 
any considerable reduction. On tlie contrary, Sir William 
Mansfield cannot divest himself of the strong opinion, that 
it is one of the most extraordinary facts in the history of 
modern administration and politics, that it should be possible to 
hold the vast area of India, with all the frontier requirements, 
and to preserve the most absolute internal tranquillity not only 
in our own territories, but among our dependent allies, by such a 
body as 183,000 men, of whom one-third only is recruited in the 
foreign country which effected the conquest. Such results of di- 
minished military numbers in the occupation of India were im- 
possible in former days. They have only become practicable in 
consequence of an improved communication of the rivers and 
coasts by means of steam-vessels, and through the completion of 
a large railway system. But for the latter, we must have still 
maintained a native force of considerable dimensions, not equal 
to that organized in 1856, but far larger than what is now found 
to suffice. The character of the facts and the truth of the argu- 
ment are displayed still more clearly, when it is recollected, that 
in addition to the maintenance of order amongst our own sub- 
jects, and on our frontier, wc have to watch with a careful eye 
the limited sovereignties of the numerous native states, many of 
which have armed bodies at their disposal, and would be hostile 
if they dared, and all of which require to bo awed into good be- 
haviour. It is to be observed that the notion of good behaviour 
of the native states and governments includes not only absti- 
nence from offence against us, but from internecine war between 
themselves, As was seen in the north in Behar, the Doab, and 
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Rohilcund, in lHh7, so was it remarked in the southern Mahrat- 
ta country in the south of India, at the same time, that the mili- 
tary spirit of the people is not dead, and tliat it requires hut op- 
portunity to blaze lip and be extremely dangerous. The like 
will hardly be denied with respect to the Punjab, wliich was re- 
cently conquered, which is ready to furnish soldiers for all India, 
and whose late military traditions must still afford the themes 
of conversation in every village. 

During the last 25 years, we have had frequent wars in China 
and a war with Persia. We cannot be certain that similar 
exigencies may not arise again, thus causing demands on 
the forces of the two southern presidencies, at very short no- 
tice. The Bengal army, if required to furnish native regi- 
ments for foreign service, would certainly be obliged to raise 
men. It is for Government to decide which is the more po- 
litic, viz., to trust to what the future may bring forth, and 
to cut down the two armies of Madras and Bombay to such 
an extent as has been suggested as possible, no reserve being 
left for contingencies ; or to continue to act on the views which 
were believed to be sound in 1863. His Excellency would be inclin- 
ed to recommend the preservation of the existing establishment, 
but that one regiment from the Bombay Presidency be offered 
to the Secretaries of State for War and the Colonies for service 
at Hong Kong, and that it be suggested that, instead of raising 
new troops for the Straits Settlements, the Madras Govern- 
ments should be invited to find what may be required for Singa- 
pore and Penang, according to the practice hitherto observed, 
the expense of these corps being borne by the respective Colonies 
while employed under Colonial Government. 

Coni. 

In the year ending 31st March 18G7 the military charges in 
India amounted to £12,440,383. The military expenditure in 
England on account of India was £3,385,408 making the total 
military expenditure £15,825,791. 

The details of the charges in India are • 
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Army. 

Govt, of 
India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


li — Executive Services. 

£ 

£ 


£ 

Army and GaiTison Staff 

227,264 

115,513 

123,054 


Administrative Staff 

91,662 

47,879 

48,073 


Regimental Pay and Al- 
lowances ... 

3,612,018 

1,442,684 

1,240,204 


Commissariat 

1,429,635 

586,103 

30,750 

549,990 


Stud and Remount 

166,777 

7,458 


Clothing 

69,099 

17,871 

28,145 


Barrack 

193,214 

46,743 

77,085 


Martial Law 

16,766 

12,856 

8,586 


Medical 

201,936 

96,383 

94,744 

117,559 


Ordnance ... 

195,002 

107,298 


Ecclesiasticll 

12,215 

4,444 

4,611 


Education ... 

35,652 

2,019 

9,104 


Sea Transport 

154,772 

56,468 

84,398 


Miscellaneous 

91,389 

1,472 

235,615 

143,811 


Volunteer Corps 

2,701 

20 


II, — Non-Effective Ser- 
vices. 




Rewards 

11,324 

4,517 

2,448 


Retired Officers 

5,283 

194,024 

9,372 

2,013 


Pensions to Officers 

249,144 

95,466 


Pensions to Widows and 



Orphans 

3,706 

3,118 

' 2,283 


Civil Pensions and Gratui- 





ties 

6,568 

5,321 

4,754 


Total Army charges in 





India ... 

G,719,778|3,or6,799 

2,643,806 

12,440,383 


The details of the military charges in England, during the six 
years ending 1866-67, have been ; — 
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Amy. 

1861-62. 

1862-G3. 

1863-64. 

1864<66. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Eleven 

Months. 

Effkotive— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Military College at Addis* 
combe 

Expenses for education of 
Officers and for pay and 
passage of Officers under 
instruction ... 

Passage of Officers and 
Troops 

16,060 

162,193 

7,462 

139,709 

12,231 

174.367 

9,914 

182,244 

18,948 

280,417 

272,901 

Recruiting Charges, &c... 

24,647 


Furlough Allowances 

1U9,C20 

172,938 

161,410 

169,4i3 

199,032 

218,676 

Payments to the Imperial 
Government for troops 
serving in India 

1,104,043 

675, m 

660,000 

805,000 

645,000 

676,000 

Indian Overland Troop 
Transport Service 

8.886 

Stores 






556,062 

Miscellaneous ... 

21,894 

17,952 

12,894 

6,049 

3,177 

40,413 

, Total Effective 

l,518.3f)7 

1,013,626 

910,892 

1,171,620 

1,14*6,674 

3,766,936 

On account of contracts 
for construction of In- 
dian Troop transports .. 





177,021 

669,627 

Graud Total Effective ... 

1,618,357 

1,013,626 

910,892 

1,171,020 

1,323,696 

2,336,663 

Non-Effeotivt!— 

Retired pay including 
Colonels’ allowance 

663,663 

794,433 

768,0r2 

775,209 

761,021 

747,262 

Pensions-— Lord Clive’s 

Fund 

127,782 

103,778 

151,971 

127,759 

125,494 

91,583 

Payments to the Imperial 
Government on account 
of retii’od pay, &c., 
for troops serving or 
having served in India 

230,000 

233,000 

246,000 

217,750 

222,600 

210,000 

Gratuities to families of 
Officers killed iu action 

368 

358 

Total Non-Effective ... 

1,021,416 

1,131,211 

1,165,013 

1,121,063 

1,109,873 

1,048,845 

Total Effective 

1,618,367 

1,013,526 

910,892 

1,171.620 

1,323,695 

2,836,663 

Total Military 

2,539,803 

2,144,737 

2,075,935 

2,202,683 

2,432,968 

3,385,408 


The iliiRlifih Army. 

With a view to improve the condition of non-commissioiird 
officers and soldiers of the British Army liable to serve in all 
parts of the world, a Eoyal warrant was issued in June 18 7, 
by which an increase of twopence a day was granted to tbe 
several rates of daily pay assigned by the warrant of February 
1866 ; and an additional penny a day was at the same time 
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granted to all men who shall have completed a first period of 
service, as a special inducement to soldiers to re-engage for a 
further period of service, and towards encouraging recruiting ge- 
nerally in the Army. The rates of pay received by British sol- 
diers serving in India, are higher than those granted to soldiers 
belonging to regiments in England ; but, in consideration of the 
great increase which has occurred of late years in the prices of 
many articles of consumption in India, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, being desirous that soldiers serving in India should parti- 
cipate in the benefits conferred on their comrades serving else- 
where, issued instructions for an extension of similar privi- 
leges to regiments serving in that part of the world. The in- 
creased rates took effect from the 1st April 1867. In anticipa- 
tion of an early return to England, at the expiration of their 
period of service, of some of the new line regiments which had 
volunteered for general service at the time of the amalgamation 
of the Indian Army, and in the probable event of some of the 
officers of these non-purchasing regiments being desirous of con- 
tinuing their services in India by exchanging into other of tlje 
new line regiments, Her Majesty’s Government, in accordance 
with the sentiments of His Royal Highness, the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief, resolved on rescinding the order under 
which forfeiture of all claims to Indian pensions was involved 
in exchanges between officers of these regiments. It was 
determined, on the strong recommendation of the Government 
of India, that in future the appointment of Judge Advocate 
General in Bengal shall be held by a barrister, who will be 
selected by tlie Secretary of State for this important office, with 
a salary sufficient to secure the services of a gentleman of high 
professional character and attainments. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment built five large steamers for the Transport Service, three 
of which ply between Suez and Bombay, and two for the European 
side of the Isthmus between England and Alexandria. All the 
vessels have been commissioned, officered, and manned on the 
footing of the Royal Navy, and under the control of the Ad- 
miralty. In order to give full employment to these vessels, those 
on the Euro|)'?*.m side of Egypt will be at the disposal of the Ad- 
miralty duriflg t wo-fil'ths of the year, and for three-fifths of the 
year the steamers employed on the other side will be at the dis- 
posal of the Government of India None but officers and others 
entitled to passages at the public expense are to be admitted as 
passengers on board Her Majesty’s Indian Troop Ships (as they 
are entitled), while employed in the conveyance of troops be- 
tween this country and India. This service commenced its 
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operations in September 1867. ’ Employment has been found 
for the wives of soldiers in making up clothing, whereby they 
are enabled to earn from 9d. to l8. a day. The following d^e- 
cisions affecting the interests of subscribers to tlie several Indian 
Military Funds, which were transferred to the Governmeht'in 
September 1806, were passed during 1866-67. Oaf the 
absorption of the estimated surplus balance of the Madras 
Military Fund, the subjoined concessions were granted to Su]> 
scribers and annuitants, vi;z. : — The reduction of the extra dona- 
tion for daughters, from Kupees 282 to Kupees 200 ; the re- 
duction to bachelor’s rates of the donations of widowers with 
offspring ; the abolition of all demands on account of minimum ; 
the reversion of daughters, born subsequently to 7th June 1867, 
to their pensions, on becoming widows; and the addition of 
8 per cent, to the pensions of widows. The benefit conceded to 
officers transferred from the Indian to the British Military 
Forces, of continuing to subscribe at English or Indian rates, 
according to receipt of pay, was extended to officers resign- 
ing the Indian Service in order to take up paymasterships 
in the British Army: The donation in the rank of Colonel was 
not to be demanded from officers of the Staff Corps, in which 
fcubstantive rank of Colonel does not exist, until they are in .re- 
ceipt of Qolonels’ allowances. Colonels of artillery and engineers 
holding the substantive rank aforesaid are not to be affected 
by this decision. The transfer of the Bengal Medical Retiring 
Fund, under Act 29 Viet, c. 18., was effected in India and in 
England on the 1st March 1868 ; and arrangements wore made 
for the transfer of tlie Bombay Medical Retiring Fund on the 
1st May 1868. 


Ill iieiii:af. 

Sickness and Mortality . — The strength of the British Troops 
in the Bengal Presidency during the year 1866 averaged 35,013, 
showing a reduction of more than two thousand men on the ave- 
rage of the year previous. Of this number, 2,033 were on an 
average in hospital every day of the year, or a ratio of 581 per 
1,000. The highest proportion of sick occurred in th-e month of 
September, when it amounted to 69 ‘8, and the lowest ki Decem- 
ber when it -was ^^7. The total admissions into hospital 
amounted to 52,580, or a ratio of 15017 per 1,000. The maxi- 
mum of admissions in any one month took place in May when 
they reached 1 58 per 1,000, and the minimum in February whe,i:i 
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they were 911. Tlie results of the past eight years may thus he 
summarized : — 


per 1,00C of Average 
Strength. 

1859,. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Number daily sipk. 

90 

84 

$2' 

76 

69 

62 

eu 

58 

Number of admis- 









sions, ... 

2,228 

2,051 

2,045 

1,970 

1,838 

1,641 

1,605 

1,501 


The results sIjow that the ratio of daily sick, and also of admis- 
sions into hospital during 1866, has-been lower than that of any 
of. the seven preceding years. In 1859 the proportion of daily 
sick was 90, in 1866 it has been 58. In 1859 the admissions 
into hospital numbered 2,228 per 1,000, in 1S6G they were only 
i,601. The difference in the health of the Army, which is indi- 
cated by these hgures, is very marked. 

Seven hundred and four deaths occurred during the year, or 
a ratio of 20' 11 per 1,000, a result more favourable than any 
which has yet been attained iu this Presidency. 


Peaths per 1,000 of 
Average Strength. 

1859. 

1860. 

1 1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

In Hospital 

43-97 

35 64 

44*77 

26-82 

22-49 

1969 

23-06 

18-42 

Qv.t of Hospital . . . 

1 38 

1 13 

1-16 

1-29 

to 

1-41 

1 18 

1-69 

Total . . . 

4i5 35 

CO 

45-93 

28-11 

25-0.8 

21-10 

24 24 

20-11 


The maximum nunrber of deaths occurred in July and the mi- 
nimum in, J’ebxuary. 

The comparative ratios of sickness and mortality according 
fo provinces is seen in the following table : — 
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2S92 14073 .. 22 54 127-85 
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Tlie Genera] Statistics of sickness and mortality according to 
Stations are seen : — 


STATIONS, 


Fort Willi:im 

Dum-l)mii 

Hiirraokpore 

JSorli;u«]iore 

Darjeeling, SincUal 

Darjeeling Depot 

nazareebaugli 

Dinapore 

llcnarea 

Aziinghnr 

Fyzabad 

Rae Uavoilly 

Dnokiiow 

Sootaporc 

Kuitolighiir 

Oawn})ore 

All.ababacl 

Nagodc 

! Shall jehanporo 
' Hareilly 
' Nynee Tal Depot 
Landour Depot 
Roorkee 
Moradabad 
Meerut 
Delhi 
Muttra 
Agra 
Morar 

Gwalior Citadel 

Seeprcc 

Jhansi 

Nowgong 

Simgor 

tTnhbnIporc 

fbuballa 

Dugshaie 

Subathoo 

Kussowlic Depot 

Phlllour 

Jullundur 

Ferozeporc 

Wool tan 

T>era lamael Khan 

Sealkote 

Kangra 

Dhurnisalla Depot 
Ujnn'tKur 
Fort Lahore 
Mocan Moer 
Rawul Piijdoe , 
Campbellpore 
Attook 

Nundkote Depot 
Murroo Depot 

Iloadmaking Detachment 
Mnrreo Hills 
Nowshera 
Peshawur 


H 

-a §5 

l5| 

be ^ 
P’s 
<u ® 


P 4^ ' 

^ ilc 


K()l 

«80| 

401 

loll 

401 

S)!» 

W(H 

8!)2 

(54.i 

)4 (i 

021 

4 (il 

2’JU 

r>(;0 

2;i.o 

810 

] 020 | 

2()2 

f)Oi» 

Sir,\ 

308 

187 

4o7 

284 

1607, 
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^|l 

•lill.lill 

lO- II- |. 

4-76 120-7ftj 
; *.<8 246't)2j 
8*13 212 02 
3*or>: iio-J0| 

4- 80' 117-31 
14M1' 113-131 

t*.;o I8i.:5i)' 
H*18 192-71, 
CMS 100.05 
7-^^i 131.. 'll 
f ,0 118.08 
(‘,•23' 98.00, 
(;-ll,l-'3.03| 
0-M3 9(i.ll 
•>:8i 99.'>8 

5- 29! 113.65, 
r>-39 162 00 
4-l«il49'50 
4-91 141 ’06 
4-.')0 8ri'32 

11-69 121*10 
10-69 10.-,’3.>| 
4.Sli 94*7.5| 

6- 3-1 123*94 
C-fiGj 13779' 
6-8i 14i)79; 


Died per 1000 of Average Strength. 


B. 

All other Causes. 


A. 

Cholera' 


2-3; 
2 •941 


41.' 

r-')2,iirsi 

IW. 

7.-29 l.‘.9-98 

J(*2fl 

.5.93'1H.v33 

22 : 

7.17121-08 

148 14.86,148-66 

5iV 

i 7.-16, 183-27 

192 

! 5.73 161-66 

563' 10.83j27l .68 

66 1 

j 8.14 26SP89 

141( 

‘ 4.24 130-83 

865 

2.43 61-04 

602 

6 64 124-92 

.360 

6.67 90-83 

56 

6.36,166,07 

731 

3.971163.61 

712 

6,9 > 152.11 

8-27 

3.631 M'i 

106 

1 89| 45.28 

1090 

4 47j 125,36 

75 

4 (K) 116 (M) 

109 

13*84:1.42 20 

147 

4'08i 96*60 

116 

6*03' 266*38 

1048 

6-39 169*18 

994 

4 - 5 :} J.12‘05 

441 

4‘08 1 14‘29 

157 

4-46 191-08 

108 

5*56; 74-07 

312 

8-33jni-23 

639 

2 - 03 ! 41-78 

588 

6-BO; 2-28-23 

1921 

4-58; 166-63 


I. 

In 

Hospilul. 

“"iii'-tH 
,'{.' i -30 
42 08 
7*63 
8'M 
60 '.'>(» 
17-37 
24-67 
23 

19.51| 

9,98l 

15.17i 

8. H 3 

29.78| 

15.99i 

19.61 

y.lH) 

II. 79 
8 28 

i(r23 

16‘0-4 

24*07 

7*01 

9*52 

26*:12 

19-28 

24-96 

1 - 1-68 

13-45 

7-10 
26- 0-1 
28 '42 
3 C '86 
10-60 

6- 93 
6’64 

33 '33 

1-37 

7- 0; 
3-63] 


91 -741 
13-61 
17-24 
23-86 
10 '06 
4-63 

r»r>-f.6 

16 03 

3-13 

15-3, 

13-0 


2 . 

Out c.f 
Hospital, 


1-10 

M7 


4‘.48 

P’8.5 
1 '09 

2-49 

2 ‘23 


C. 

All 

[Oauseg, 


17-4; 

39-n 

42-08| 

7 

10-18 
50-60 
33-50 
29-15 
32 56 
6.85 
20.63 
12.47 
17.40 
8.83 

34.0I 

16.99 


^ '90 

' 27.45 

4-95 

14.85 
11 79 


8.28 

3-^5 

19 48 
16*04 

2-19 

26*20 

7*04 

i-io 

10-71 

5-26 

31-58 

19 28 


26-95 

1 *94 

16-62 

13 40 

26-91 

3 60 

10-79 

10 43 

36-46 

1-78 

30-20 

1‘54 

38-40 

2-82 

13-42 

1-16 

8-09 

6-64 

6-66 

38-89 

... 

1-37 


7-02 

2-42 

0-05 

2-74 

15 -si 

::: 

91-74 

13-61 


17-24 

-95 

24-81 

1 01 

U-07 

2-27 

6-80 

6-37 

6-87 


65*66 


16*03 

... 

3-13 

16-31 

3-12 

16-14 
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Invaliding . — Hie loss of the English Army in Bengul by inva- 
liding was 1717 or l&‘04! per thousand of strength. Adding this 
to tlie loss by death, we find the total loss to be 2,421 men 
or G9‘lo per 1,000 of average strength. The causes of death 
and invalidin<T were.: — 


Causes of Death. 

Died pet 
1000 of 
Strength. 

Causes of Death. 

Died per 
1000 of 
Strength; 

Cholera 

1-37 

Pleuritis Hydro thorax 


V^ariola 

•11 

Gastritis 


Morhilli 


Peritonitis ... 


Febris Intcrmittena .. 

) 

Enteritis 


„ Remittens 

V 3*23 

Colica ,,, 


„ Coutiima 

1 

Ileus 


Dysenteria Acuta 

1 1 -Aft 

Hernia 

( • 27 i 

,, Chronica ... 


Hepatitis Acuta 

j '' 

Diarrhoea ... 

•40 

„ Chronica 


Syphilis Secundaria ... 


Icterus (Acute Atro])hy 


Hydrophobia 


of Liver) ... 


Scorbutus et Purpura 


Icterus 


Ebriositas ... 

•08 

Ne]>hritis ... 


Anoemia 


Hannaturia .. . 


Anasarca 


Diabete.s 


Scirrhoma ... 


Strictura Urethra; 


Scrofula 


Synovitis (death after 


Phthisis Pulmonalis ... 


amputation) 


Haemoptysis 


Abscess (mesenteric) ... 


Tiibeiiculosis Meson te- 


Tumour (nature not 


rica 


specified) ... 


Morbus Coxae 


Atrophy and Debility 

•2b 

Meningitis ... 


Accident 


Myelitis 


Fracture of Skull 


Encephalitis 

1 '63 Concu.ssion of Bruin ... 


Apoplexia et Insolatio 


Concussion of Spine . . . • 


Paralysis 

•37 

Asphyxia 


Delirium Tremens 


Ilupture of Fatty Heart 


Epilepsia 


„ Aorta 

l‘G9 

Tetanus 


,, Coronary Artcj’v 


Mania 


Poisoning ... 


Dementia ... 


Drowjiing 


Pericarditis .... 

> 123 Suicide 


Morbus Cordis 


Murder 


Aneurisma ... 


Execution ... 


Laryngitis 


Ratio per 1000 for 


Bronchitis ... 


Deaths from causes 


Pneumonia ... 

1-23 

not specially calculat- 


Apoplexia Pulmonum 

j 

ed al)ove ... 

2 * 4-6 

Pleiiritis 


f 


„ Empyema 



20-lll 



lii Jkn^aL 



® ‘ts 

A ^ 

III 

Caiises of Invalid- 


iag. 

— 

linvalided fo 
j from the S 

Invalided fo 
Climate. 


Causes of Invalid- 
ing. 


Febris ... IJ 

Ophthalmia ... 7 

Erysipelas ... 1 

Dyseiiteria ... 1 

Piarrhcea 

^heumutismus ... 52 

Syphilis Secundaria ‘2ft 
Jlubo ... 1 

Strictura Urethrie 4 

Anoiinia 2 

Scirrhoma .. 1 

Abscessus Psoanus 1 

.Scrofula ... 7 

Phthisis Pulmonalis 75 

HfBinoptysis 

Encephalitis ... I 

Apoplexia 

Paralysis ... 18 

Insolatio ,,, ,‘{ 

Epilepsia . . 

Chorea ... 1 

Piiralysis Agitans 

Stammering ... l 

CephaUea ... u 

Neuralgia 

Amaurosis 2 

C(ecitas .. 2 

Otitis , . , I li 

Dysecma , . i (| 

Mania . . 7 

Monomania ... 0 

Melancholia ... 4 

Dementia ... ]l 

Morbus Cordis . . . 58 

Aneurisma ... 7 

Palpitatio , . i 

Varix ... 17 

Laryngitis ... o 

Bronchitis ... 10 

Pleuritis 3 

Pneumonia 
•Asthma 


Invalided 

Strength 


invalided 
from the 

Invalided f 
Climate. 

Invalided 

Strength. 

251 

Pharyngitis 

1 



•46 

Gastritis 

1 

“i 



Dyspepsia 

3 

li 


1 2-43 

11 aiuiorrhois 


4 


Hernia 

i'4 

0 


4 11 

1 3-66 

Fistula in Ano 
Splenitis 

Hepatitis 

i 

10 

3 

13 

252 

7-74 


20 Ascites 

Nephritis 
Dicmaturia 

18 Morbus Prostaticus 

'5*2 1 ‘{.74. Varicocele 
4j j Orchitis 

i, Synovitis 

1 Arthritis 

3 Periostitis 

10 Necrosis 

7 1 '23. Caries 

Exostosis 

3 Phlegmon 
Abscess 

10 Ulcer 

2 Debility (worn out) 

2 ''trophy of Limb 

8ubIuxatiou 

2 Dislocation 

4 Fracture 

4 \ Contusion 

? ^ 1 •05 0 unshot wound 

3 i ' Amputation 

1 } Cause not specified 

40 1 Ratio per 1000 for 

1 >3*29 Invaliding from 

4 ) causes not speci- 

^ calculated 

- 1 above 


The loss by invalidi^^ 18(5.5 was 46-87’’or 10 per 1 000 
. gher than m any 0 / the previous four years. IrflShb it 
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advanced nearly three per 1,000. Since 18G1 the loss hy death 
and invaliding combined has in each year boon as follows : — 


Year. 

Loss by death 
per 1,000. 

Loss by invalid- 
ing per 1,000. . 

Total Loss per 
1,000. 

1861 ... 

45-03 

28-09 

74-02 

1862 ... 

28-11 

31-50 

59^61 

1863 ... 

25-08 

34-97 

60-05 

1864 ... 

21-10 

36'75 

57-85 

1865 ... 

24-67 

46-87 

71-54 

1866 ... 

20-11 ' 

49-04 

69-15 


In considering the loss from invaliding to Regiments serv- 
ing in India, the number of men sent to England merely for 
change of climate should be distinguished from those to be dis- 
charged from the service. In the annexed Statement these 
two classes are entered separately, and the proportions in which 
they contributed to the loss of each year are also given. The 
last six years only are included, as the exceptional circums- 
tances of the years ’57, ’58, ’59, and ’(>(), when the Army was 
•engaged in the field, prevent any fair com])arisou being made in 
legard to them : — 


Y tnir. 

A verage 
8treijgtL 

S 2 

^ S' 

0) ^ 

l-H 

|S| 

. 

O' 'TS « 
53 

o 

rt "^3 
Oh 

Invalided for 

change of cli 
mate. 

Ratio j»er 1,000 
invalided for 
change of cli-i 
mate. j 

1861 

44,879 

581 

12-9 

679 

15-1 

1862 

42,980 

572 

13-3 

782 

18-1 

1863 

41,351 

600 

14 -5 

815 

19-7 

1864 

40,385 

577 

14-2 

907 

22-4 

1865 

37,210 

639 

17-1 

1,096 

29-4 

1866 

35,013 

608 

17- 

1,109 

31-6 


It wdll b^ebserved that the increase in the number of invalids, 
great as it is, has chiefly been in those sent for change of eli- 
minate y and as the lacilitics for conveying men to the ports of 



In 




efnbarlv'atiuu au'd from tiiese ports to Eirglaiid become* greateiv 
the largHir will be the number • of soldiers to whom it will be 
possible to extend the great boon of a change for the purpose of 
recruiting their health. 

During 1806 the European Troops were singularly free from 
cholera ; 9.6 cases of small-pox occurred among the British Troops, 
and of these 4 proved fatal. The d iseasereaciies its maxim nm in the 
spring and becomes altogether extinct towards the end of the rains. 
Fevers, as usual, proved one of the most prevalent forms of sick- 
ness and one of tlie chief causes of mortality. During thclast eight 
years the proj^ortion of deaths from dysentery to llic number 
of cases treated lias diminished one-half. One hundred and 
forty-nine cases of delirium tremens were treated during 
the year, or a ratio of 3’4 per 1,000. Although more favourable 
than in 1850, 1800, and 1801, this result is not quite so favourable 
as it was in 186ii-05-f)4 or 65. Tliirteen cases proved fatal, ora 
ratio of '*37 per 1,000. At Moean Meer 2 of tliese deaths took 
place, but of the other 12 no more than 1 occurred at any, 
single station. Of venereal diseases 7,02.'i cases were treated 
during: the year, of a ratio of 217*7 per 1,000. This rotui'ii is 
jiiore favourable than that of 1805, to the extent of 10 per 1,000, 
and the return for 1805 was again considerably more favourable 
than that of any yc'ar of which statistics are available. It was 
too early to judge of the working of the Lock Hospital Rules, 
which, in many of tlie cautoniuciits, were not introduced until 
the commeiKteinent of 1807. 

Regiments , — Idjc loss by death varied from no deaths in the 
Detachment of Her Majesty'.^' 7th Dragoon Cluards at (^awnporo, 
to 38’55 per 1,000 in Her Majesty’s lidvd ami 91st Regimems 
at Jubbidjiore and Duin-Dum. The Detacliment of the Dragoc n 
Guards being .small in number, it will be lairer to take the 3rd’ 
Battalion Rine Brigade, with its ratio of 2’7() jjer TOOO, as aftbrd- 
i]i5g the most favourable returns as regards loss by deaths during 
1800. The' loss by invaliding varied from 11-35 per 1,0C0 in. 
Her Majesty’s 5Lst Regiment at Jullundur, to IJO’88 per 1,000 
in Her Majesty’s 27th Regiment at Hazarcebaiigh. If the loss- 
es by death and invaliding bo added together, the most favour- 
able returns are from the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade at Murree 
and the most unfavoTirable from the 27th Regiment at Hazaree^ 
baugL In nine Regiments the mortality was under 10 per 1,000 * 
in fourteen it was between 10 and 20 ; in twelve it was above 20 
and less than 30, and in six Regiments it exceeded 30 per 1,000, 
Two of these last^ — the 7th Dragoon Guards and the 58th Regi- 
inent — were quartered at Benares, and iu both a few cases of 

Voi . XII,, Tart IV, • \V 
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cliolera, from wliicii most of the Regiments were free, contribut- 
ed to the result : — 


Corps. 

Stations occupied in 
1866. 

m .d o' 

Loss by in- 
validing 
per 1,000. 
T^al Loss 
per 1000. 

7tli I)raj?oon Guards (Left Wing) ... 

Cawni)ore 

2-70 

56-56 

55-56 

3rd Hattalion Hifle Brigade 

Murree Hills 

21 '62 

24-32 

58tli Bejgiment 

Darjeeling 

4'5o 

64-54 

59-09 

35th „ 

Mooltan .. 

5-07 

49-43 

54-50 

Slst ,, 

Julhmdur 

0'67 

11-34 

37-02 

19th Hussars 

Meerut .. • 

6-32 

103-16 

109-48 

77 th llegiment 

Bareilly .. 

' 6 53 

36-55 

43-08 

36th (Left Wing) 

.Moradabad 

7 0-2 

80-70 

87-72 

38th Regiment 

Suhatlioo 

8-64 

54-75 

63-39 

2-12th ,, (Head Quarters Wing) 
7th Hussars 

Seetapore 

8-73 

48-03 

66-76 

Sealkotc... 

11 15 

39-68 

50-38 

42nd Hegiment 

Peshawur 

11 -72 

27 -34 

. 39*06 

36th „ (Right Wing) 

Shajehanpore 

11-98 

39-92 

51-90 

2-12th ,, (Right Wing) 

Roy Bareilly 

1217 

65-70 

77-87 

94th „ 

Umballah 

12-82 

30-77 

43-59 

46th „ 

Lucknow 

13-33 

09-33 

82 ’66 

9>'th „ 

Nowshera 

14-29 

71-43 

85’72 

20th Hussars 

Oampbellj)oro 

14-43 

51-54 

65’97 

79th Regiment 

Rawul Piiulec 

14-46 

.15 '48 

49-94 

2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade 

Meerut . 

3 4-87 

64 ’44 

79’3i 

97th Regiment 

Fer<)zej)ore 

16-20 

42-71 

58’9i 

1.2 th „ 

Fort William 

16-99 

26-70 

43-69 

93rd „ 

Sealkote... 

17-07 

5S-32 

75-39 

104th „ 

5th Lancers 

Jhansie ... 

17-65 

54-22 

71-87 

Lucknow 

18-47 

36-94 

65-41 

2 let Hussars 

Umballah 

19-03 

54-97 

74-00 

98th Regiment (Head Qiiartere), ... 

Iloorkee ... 

20-05 

40 -Iv. 

6 J -15 

98th ,, (LeftWiug) ... 

Delhi 

22-15 

28-48 

50-03 

101st „ 

f 'ugshai ... 

22-24 

34-48 

56 '72 

Mlth „ 

Fyaabad 

23-75 

34-44 

58-19 

106th „ 

Diuapore 

23-891 

23-89 

47-78 

82nd, ,, 

Meean M eer 

24-03 

57-21 

81-24 

i9th ,, 

Poshawur 

24-08 

26-38 

50-46 

2nd Dragoon Guards .. 

Muttra .. 

25-48 

42-46 

67-94 

107th Regiment 

Allahabad 

26-93 

43-32 

70-25 

56th 

Lucknow 

27-27 

34-09 

61-36 

41st 

Agra 

Morar ... 

28-68 

31-17 

69-85 

84th 

28-75 

55-91 

84-66 

7th Fusiliers 

Saugor and detach- 
ment at Nowgong 

29-21 

50-07 

79-28 

7th Di-agoon Gnpds (Hd* Qrs.) ... 

Benares ... 

30-08 

101-60 

141-68 

88th Regiment 

Cawnpore 

80-26 

46-05 

76-81 

27th 

Haizsareebaugh 

30-70 

116-88 

147-58 

88th ,, (Detachment) 

Futtehghur 

80-04 

21*28 

61-32 

58th „ 

Benares ... 

38-24 

60-00 

88-24 

23rd „ 

Juhbulpore and de- 
tachment at Na> 
gode ... 

88-55 

36-21 

, 

74-76 

diet „ 

Dum-Dum 

38-55 

33-88 

72-48 
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BiTTHRiT, 


^XIV Hrigadc, 3nl Battery 
XXV Brigade, 4tli Battery 
A Brigade, E battery 

XIX Brigade, A Battery 
XXIV Brigade 6tli Battery 
XI brigade, E Battery 

XX ll Brigade, B Battery 
X IX Brigade, 0 Battery 
XIX Brigade, 0 battery 
XIX Brigade, D Battery 
F Brigade, 0 Battery 

XI bri-ade, 1) Battery 
Xt brigade, U Battery 
XI Brigade, A Battery 
XXII Brigade, 5tli Battery 
XX 11 brigade, 7tli Battery 
XX'! Brigade, A Battery 
A Brigade A Battery 
XXIV Brigade, 4th Battery ^ 
XXII Brigade, Gth Battery 
XI brigade 0 Battery 
XX iV Brigade, 2nd Battery 
F brigade, F Battery 
A Brigade, D Battery 
X'l brigade, F Battery 

XXIV Brigade, oth Battery 
XIX Brigade, B Battery 
XXII Brigade, 4th Battery 
F Brigade, A Battery 
XIX Brigade, F Battery 
XIX Brigade, J*] Battery 

j F Brigade, B Battery ■ 
i XXV Brigade, Ist liattery 

XXV brigade, Brd Battery 
XXII Brigade, Bid Battery 
F Brigade, E Battery 

.XI Brigade, B Battery 
C Brigade, F Battery 
F Brigade, 1) Battery 
XVI Brigade, B battery 
XVI Brigade, E Battery 
XVI Brigade, A Battery 
XXV Brigade, 2nd Battery 
XVI Brigade, C and D Batteries 
A Brigade, C Battery 
. XXIV Brigade, 1st batiery 
XVI Brigade, F Battery 
A Brigade, B Battery 
XVI Brigade, G Battery 
XXV Brigade, 5th Battery ^ 



4) O 

o 

tl 

ta O 


0 


Station. 

r 

Loss by 
liding 
1,000 


Meerut 


41-10 

41 -JO 

Attoek 


49-18 

49-18 

Uinballah 


51-85 

51-85 

Ferozepore .. 


54-42 

54-42 

Govimlgurh ... 


58-00 

58-00 

Morar 


63-00 

6300 

Jhausie 


84-61 

84-61 

Agra 

7 00 

63-00 

70-00 

.lulhimUir 

7-t9 

21 -27 

28-36 

Mooltan 

7-14 

7-14 

14-28 

Morar 

8-06 

80-65 

88-71 

Meerut 

8.69 

78-26 

86-95 

bectapore 

9 09 

9-09 

18-18 

Fyzabad 

9-26 

55-56 

64-82 

Morar 

31 90 

35 71 

47-61 

Agra 

12-50 

137-50 

150-00 

Meerut 

13 51 

47-80 

60 81 

M eerut 

13-70 

75-84 

89-04 

Allahahad 

13 89 

41-67 

65-56 

Fort Lahore ... 

13 61 

67-55 

81-06 

'Cawupore 

14 60 

80 29 

94-83 

Meeau Meer 

14 92 

89-55 

104 47 

Beshawur .. 

14 69 

97-011111-93 

Meerut 

15-15 

58 03 

68 18 

Bareilly 

15-39 

46-15 

61-54 

Moraf 

15-62 

62-50 

78 12 

Jlawul I’indec 

15-75 

31-50 

47-5 

Beshawur 

21-74 

152-13 

173 92 

Orahallali * . 

21-91) 

36-50 

58-40 

Mecaii Mcer 

21-91' 

102 19 124-09 

PosliaMur 

22-2-2 

71-07 

95-29 

jHiijiIkote 

22-73 

53-03 

75-70 

baugor 

22-73 

159-09 

181 -7<. 

'Fort William 

25-97 

51-95 

77-92 

jLucknow 

29-00 

101-45 

130 45 

il'cshavrur 

29 ‘5 

89 -So 

119-40 

'I.iioknow 

30-30 

30-30 

60 60 

iBoiuiivs 

36-23 

72 -46 

108 69 

jJtawuI Findoo 
Sangor 

37-31 

22-39 

59-70 

39-06 

85-93! 124 99 

Allahabad .. 

41-67 

13-89 

55-56 

Jubbulporo .. 

43-43 

130-44 

’ 173-92 

Delhi 

44-77 

29 -8f 

74-62 

Barrackpore 

45 -3t 

80-14 

125-44 

Lucknow 

49-3( 

28-1/ 

117-47 

, Mooltan 

52 -6t 

26 -Si 

78-91 

Dinapore 

53 -4^ 

53-4; 

106-8( 

\reean Mecr 

55-9-i 

76.9$ 

132 8t 

Hazareebaugh 

66-L 

110-2 

176-4t 

Darjeeling ... 

1 83 3< 

1 69-4 

152-77 


I 


2 W 2 
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Soldiers' Rations . — Out of 11,482,314 rations issued, the re- 
jections of bread amounted to only 3-130, of beef to 1/5, of mut*r 
ton to 1/5, of potatoCwS to 1/22 and of vegetables to 1/36, per 
cent. These very small proportions sufficiently prove the excel* 
lence of the rations supplied by direct agency, in lieu of con- 
tract, and this result has been obtained at less cost to the State 
as regards meat and with little increase as regards bread. The 
use of flour for making bread in place of soojee was gradually ex- 
tended. The new bread is not only more economical, but of 
very superior quality to the old. 

Age. — Dr. Bryden’s tables point out in a very striking manner 
the influence which age exerts on the mortality of British sol- 
diers in India. In the three years of which comparison is made 
the deaths among men under 20 years of age varied between 
4'8() in 1869 and 13*89 in 1854, while above 30 yeiirs of age the 
death rate was 27*31 in 1856 and 38*32 per 1,000 in 1865. 

Marriage . — The proportion of married men was much under 
that allowed by Ilcgulation. 

Of 417 Staff Sergeants, .58 03 per cent. M'ere married, and 41 '97 unmarried. 

,, 1682 Sergeants, 35’I4 ,, ,, . 64 ‘85 ,, 

„ 33,465 Privates, ^ 612 „ 93'88 

The Table stiowing the admissions and deaths among the 
women and children of European Begiments gives more favour- 
able results than that of previous years. The mortality among 
women was 25*46 per 1,000, the lowest ratio in any former 
year having been 42. Among children also there was an improve- 
ment, the death rate, which had never been under 83*15 per 
1,000, having fallen 4io 75*11. 

Temperance , — Imperfect tables for 1865 are given, com- 
paring the sickness and mortality among married and un- 
married, and temperate and intemperate soldiers. The 

results are not relialde and new returns have been or- 
dered. Of the latter it is remarked that the ratio of daily 
sick among total abstaimu's is high, being 328 per 1,000, 
but in other respects the results regarding them are very favour- 
able, The death rate in particular is only 16 per 1,000 com- 
pared wdth that of 166 among intemperate soldiers drinking malt 
liquor. As a rule, the retunis of the temperate as regards sick- 
ness, mortality, and good character contrast in a very marked 
manner with those of the intemperate on the same points. 
It impossible to prepare statistics to show with exact precision 
the effect of any one condition such as temperance or intemper- 
miCC. There are many othei* co-existing conditions which are 
not noted, and which yet exercise a most important influence on 
the result, such ns the ago of each individual and his length of 
c.er^'icc in India. 
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They have derived a largo pecuniary benefit from it in working 
pay ; they have acquired liabits of steady continuous exertion ; 
they have gained in physical vigor by this wholesome employ- 
ment in a bracing climate ; they have returned to their regimen- 
al ’duty in the cold weather in full health and strength for what- 
ever work is before them ; and they have acquired skill and 
practice in the use of tools which would be of the greatest value 
in time of war — an experience whicii it is most desirable that 
every soldier should have as a part of his military training.’' In 
addition to other advantages, the expense of Barracks in the 
plains for the number of men so employetl was for the time sav- 
ed, and the postponement of part of the great demand for mi- 
litary buildings allowed of greater progress in others. The high- 
est testimony is borne by Colonel Macdonnell to the benefits 
which the men under his command derived. Their conduct was 
most exemplary, and punishment even for slight irregularities 
was of unfrequent occurrence. 

In Kanibay. 

Sickness, Mortality and Invalkhng . — The return deals with 
a gross total of 15,257 effective men. After deducting 531 
men lost to the effective strength from oilier causes than those 
pertaining to health, and basing calculations on the remainder, 
it is found that the loss by invaliding amounted to 35*7 and 
by death to 10*1 men in every thousand. Sickness thus operat- 
ed in diminishing the strength of the effective army during the 
year to the extent of nearly 46 men in every thousand. The 
proportion of married men among the pwvate soldiers on the 
1st day of May 1866 was as follows : — 

Artillery .... ... ... 8'.0 per con t. 

Infantry ... ... ... 7*8 „ „ 

Cavalry ... ... ... 5*3 „ 

The proportion varied in the Artillery from over 16 per cout, 
in No. 4 Battery, 21st Brigade, to less tlian per cent, in 
<1. Battery, 14th Brigade. In the Infantry from over 9 per cent, 
in the 26th Caincrouiaiis and the 103rd Fusiliers to about 5 per 
cent, in the 96th Regiinejit. In the Cavalry, the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards had 7*3 per cent, married, or in a somewhat smaller 
strength h ad double the n urn her of married men that there 
were in the 6th Iiiniskilliug Dragoons. The medical returns 
deal exclusively with the non-commissioned rank and file of 
corps, the “ effectives,” of the army, and embrace the period from 
30th December 186-5 28th December 1866. Out of a 
(weekly) mean strength of 12,051 there were 717 men cons- 
tantly sick, and 153 died; or approximately the services of six 
out of every one hundred men were wholly lost through sick- 
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ness, and five out ol' every four •hundred nnui died. The sick- 
ness was slightly greater, the mortality less tlian in the 
preceding year. The rate of mortality for the year 18(iS 
(12‘03 per inille) is the lowest that has been attained in the 
Bombay army; the rate for the year (12*7 liernville) closely 
approaches it. After deducting of loA from the rate of mortality 
in 1865, which figures represent the mortality of that year, due to 
the greater prevalence of choloi'a, a ])alanceof 7 ])er mille in favour 
of 1866 is still apparent, and is coiitrihutedi toby a slightly dimini- 
shed death rate in all the diseases which have afiurded fatal cases. 
1,246 admissions into hospital and 27 deaths were occasioned hy 
violence, numbers whicli Ix^ar a ratio to strength nearly ecpial 
to that of the previous year. A Jess severity in the nature of the 
injuries is indicated by a considerable decrease in the num- 
ber of fatal cases. Tliere was an almost entire immunity 
from cholera during the year; the returns shgw only eight 
cases, seven proving fatal. One of these cases occurred at 
Kirkee, all the others at Poona. One case occurred at Bel- 
gaum in the 26tli Regiment, the man being a patient in hos- 
})ital when attacked, .and another in the artilh-ry at Alimedabad ; 
these two cases seem to liavo been omitted from the relurii.s. 
Malarious fever was coi>siderubly less prevalent and mucli Icsh 
fatal tlnan in the preceding year, hut was the (;a'use’ol' fuiii" 
times more .sickness tl}an any other one disease, except ve- 
nereal. There were 2,556 admi.s&ions iVom venereal dise.'ise, 
which gives a ratio of 212 ])er thousand men. This showsageater 
prevalence of the dise.ase by 10 o per mille than in the pre- 
vious year ; it was the cause of 15 per cent, of the entire sickness. 

T emjjera }lc (’. — Th e s tat isti cal h ospi tal returjis caiin o t be vi ew(M 1 a s 
giving reliable information regai’dingtheprevalcnce of drunkenness 
in the army or the effects of inteniperatc habits on health .and effi- 
ciency. There is no doubt that many cases of disease, attributable 
to indulging in liquor to excess, are entered in tlie return.s under 
other heads than those of “ delirium ti-emens” and “ ebriositas.”" 
Severe forms of disease, directly attributable to excess in stimu- 
lants, seem to have been much less common than in the preced- 
ing year. Liver affections were proportionally most common at 
Khandalla, Sholapoor, Kirkee and Necmuch ; dysentery at 
Khandalla, Belgaum, and Bombay. ScTirvy was twice as pre- 
valent as in the preceding year. Poona afforded the greatest 
number of cases, which is explicable on the score of the 45th re- 
giment having arrived from Neemuch much debilitated. Mhow,, 
Kurrachee, Aden and Nussecrabad afforded cases in considerable- 
numbers, and in degree according to the order in which they 
are named : — 
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1 It Botnhdy, 


SrrKNESf! AND AfoitTALTTY AM0X(J ElTIU)rF:AN 1'ROOPS. 


18C5 


Years. 


S 

■§ . 

■&S 


11,898, 


04 

c 

tc 


jaj 0) 

•Hp 


■a 

1 - 5.1 

< fi 


18,089 C71 


[Deaths in In- -2 


dia. 


402 


16 418 


-2 _ 
n'2 


liatio tf> .Strength per 
Wille. 


Deaths. 




I 

176j l,520|5C-4 3;i-8[35i 


14-S 


1866 

12,051 

16,998 717 

1.36 

n, 

1 

153 

.556 1,410 59 

‘ 1 

•5 11-.3 12 7, 

1 r 

46-1 

Disease. 

Admissions. 


Deaths. 

Per Millc of 
.Strength, 

Ratio of 
Each to All, 
per Cent, 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Admis 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Cholera 






8 

7 

0*7 

0-6 

- 0-0 

0-0 

SmaU-i)ox 

A. 

... 





... 



— 


Measles 


... 




1 

i 

01 

0 i 

0-0 

O'b 

Dysentery 





,309 

12 

25’6 

1-0 

1 8 

0-1 

Diarrhoea 





1,146 

4: 9r>’l 

0-3 

6-7 

00 

Fever, remittent and intermittent 


4,207 

12 

349-1 

1-0 

24-7 

0-1 

,, of other type 




1,102 

14 

91-4 

1-2 

6-5 

0-1 

Scorbutus and inirpura 




60 


6-0 


0-4 


Delirium tremens 





19 

1 

1-6 

O'i 

0-1 

00 

Ebriositas 





170 

2 

Ml 

0-2 

1-0 

0-0 

Hydatid 












Vermes 


... . 




4 


n-3 


0-0 


IPhthisis pulmonalis ... 



149, 2.3 

12-4 

1-9 

0-9i 

0-1 

Hepatitis 





518 

17 

4:3-0 

1-4 

.3-0 

0-1 

Icterus 

... 





64! . . 

.5-3 


0-4 


Spleen disease 





.381 ... 

:3-2 


0-2 


All other causes 

... 



9,203j 60 

763-6 

5-0 

64-1 

('4 


The followira^ .shows tlie stations, arranged in order of the 
highest ratios of Sickness and Mortality among the Troops 
during 18GG. 
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The EngluU and Native Armies, 


. 

Average 

Strength. 

Sickness. 

Average 

Strength. 

Mortality. 


Per mille 

Name. 

Per mille 

288 

Neemucli 

2,135-4 

05 

Khandalla 

01*5 

4(58 

Kiikee 

1,81 2-0 

3\)0jHydrabad 

30-3 


1 'ooiia 

a, 723-5 

437 Bombay ... 

18-3 

118 

Mount A boo 

1,720-3 

288;Neemiich 

17-3 

Cf) 

Khandalla 

l,()61-5 

118 Mount Aboo 

10-9 

1,41,5 

Mhow 

1,590-1 

2,210 Poona ... 

14-9 

257 

Alimeilabad 

1 568-1 

068 Aden 

14-9 

132 

Sholapore 

1,454-5 

8l2jT)eesa ... 

13-5 

812 

13eesa 

1,403-9 

530 Almiednugur 

11-3 

1)(>7 

Nusseerabad 

1, 350-5 

4681 Kirk ee ... 

107 

,530 

Ahmednngur .. 

1,288-7 

98 ‘Aseerghur 

10-2 

227 

.Satara 

r, 237-8 

l,027jHelgauiii 

9-7 

1,027 

Hclganni 

1,202.5 

Ij^lOMliow ... 

7‘8 

.54 

Ajinere 

1,129-0 

257 Alimedabad 

7*8 

989 

Kurrachee 

1,093-9 

132,Sholapore 

i 7-6 

80 

Indore 

1, 040-3 

907]Nus8cerabad 

6-2 

98 

Aseerghur 

1,020-4 

227! Satara ... 

4-4 

T) 

Fooruiidhur 

1,000-0 

969 

Kurrachee 

81 

6(58 

Aden 

947-7 




4;i7 

1 Bombay 

881-0 




•>98 Hydrabad 

861-1 




24Baro(la 

833-3 




6 Fi.cld Force 

8;i3-3 




2 Dhooliakoto 

500-0 




175 Maiuiderdeo 

72-0 





Tlir anil Amative Arniiea in llladraii. 

Tlie returns from Madras include European and Native soldiers. 
.A con si d enable doei'case took place in the average strength of the 
Madras Army, European and Native ; in the former from 16,077 
in 1 805-06 to 10,8eS7, and in the latter from 32,986 in 1865-66 
to 27,403 in 1866. The decrease in tlie European force is ac- 
counted for by the reduction, in the strength of ]3ritish corps 
serving in India, to tJie extent of fifty-six men in each Regiment 
ofCavahy,and sixty men in eacli Rogimoutof infimtry. Thehealth 
of tlie Army was less satisfactory than during the preceding year. 
The com|)arative immunity of both European and Native Troops 
from epidemic diseases, which seriously aficcted the civil^opula- 
tion tl) rough out the Presidency, is however satisfactory, as indicat- 
ing that sanitary precautions had been effectually carried out to 
protect the btialth of the Array. The general unhealthiness of the 
past year is, however, evidenced by the very maiked increase 
in tlie ratio of admissions to strength among Europeans, which 
amounted to, 145'8o per cent. (14*585 per mille) in 1866-67, 




In Mitdrat, 


m 


against lll'O per cent. (1*116 per mille) in 1866-66. Among 
J^atives, the adinissioris to fcvtrength ^vere 82J)1 percent. (8 29 ’I 
per inille), against (U*91 (^>19‘1 per iiiille) in l8()6-()0. The in- 
creased rate of sick was meet marked tluougliont tl)(? whole of 
tlio European Troops, e-xcept in Pegu, but especially so in the 
Ceded Districts and Hydci^abad Subsidiary Force. The rate per 
inille of sick treated to strength shows the following startling re- 
sults : — 


• Division. 

186546. 

1866-67. 

Incrcuse.. 

l‘r(\sideiicy 

14708 

18l)2'4 

421-6 

Soutlu'ru ... 

1121- 

17r)<S-2 

6:57*2 

Alvsoic 

BOH- 


i:5;5*r) 

Ct!d«‘d Districts 

973.- 

1797*6 

824 6 

llyderuhful 8iihsidijiry Fo-iee 

971* 

1619*5 

648 5 

Nagpoi'fj Force 

1745- 

175:5 -2 

8*2, 

North tjru I)i.stricts 

57- 

25(.)- 

103*0 

Pegu (for y 111011 ths) 

1647* 

1257*5 

Decrease... 390 *5 

Avcrjig,u- 

1116: 

1458*5 

312-5 


Among the Native Tr()o[)s, also, a coincident higher sick rate pre- 
vailed, this too being mosr, marked in the llyderabard Force, and. 
the Tn.)Oj)s in Mysore and the Ceded I)istri(!ts: — 


Deaths., 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

1865-66 ... 

15 per milie. 

9 per milie. 

1 

1866-67 ... 

IS per milie. 

1 

1 2 per milie.. 

Increase 


3 


Bellary^and Kurnool were visited by cholera, but there were few 
casualties among the troops. In the whole army only 20 Euro- 
peans and 102 Natives^died of this disease. The number of ad- 
missions from sinall-pox was — Europeans 18 and Natives 162 ; 
of the former four, and of the latter two cases proved fatal. 
Small-pox, modified by yirevioiis vaccination, was observed in 
many of the cases treateil. The following Uible shews the extent 
of sickness and mortality among the truO[>s, European and Na- 
tive, during 1S66-67 :-r 


3X3 
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The English and Native Armies, 
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In Madrm and Bengal, 


31)5 


Tbo Report of the Sanitary Conpnission, being for the calendar 
year 1800, shows slightly ditiereiit results from those given in the 
Administration Ilep<n*t for 1800-07. The following statement 
shows the rate of sickness and mortality of the British Army 
serving in the Madras Presidency contrasted with former 
years : — 


Riito pev nplle of 
StfOUgtU. 

1860. 

1861. 

I86i. 

1 

1 

.1864, 

18*16. 

A VCViV^'C ! 

for ; 
6 yyarji. ; 

1866, 

A<ltnisRiuua... 


1.387-.‘> 

l,32r>r, 

1 

1,248*1 i 

1,55.*; -1 

1,466- 5 

1,42.1-1 

l,4r.6T> 

UiiilySiok .. 

06’9 

66 '7 

62 8 

a7.7| 

66 '7 

64-;i 

63-6 

68-1 

Deallis in Hospital 

160 

Kpa 



17-6 

20 '.3 

16-6 

20*3 

Total Doiiihij 


* 

1 

17 ‘4! 

IS'li 

21*4 

’ 21 » 

21*7 

Sirenyth o( Army 

13,067 

11,161 

i:i,oy6 

13,333' 

1?,703[ 

12,675 

13,016 

11,170 


The operations of Lock Hos[)itals were genei’ally cahadated to 
lessen tiie minibor of adndssions from veneri‘al diseases, in the 
lijuropeaii army. The Jcturn of women treated shews, as in 1805- 
00, a slight diuiiimtiou in numbers: — 


No. treated. Dioil 

1864-05 1,877 LS 

1805-00 ... 1,041 10 

1800-07 ... 1,571 8 


Deaths to sick treated. 
U‘0 per cent. 


0 *(> 

0-5 


It is satisfiictory to note a slight d(‘crease in the rate per ccmt. of 
deaths to sick treated. TIic rates of admissi«m to strength of 
Europeans in 1805 were per mille, and in 18(>0, per 
niille, shewing a decrease of 30 per mille. The enforcement of a 
rigid system of control, under the provisions of the Military t'an- 
torimeiib Act, will no doubt do much in time to preserve the 
British soldier from this most loathsome disease. 


Tbe Natiwe Army iii ISengral. 

The avcrogc strength of sepoys present with their Kegimenis 
and included in the current register of sickness, varies very 
little, and the results for each year can therehne be satis- 
factorily compared. Idie average strength of 1803 is reckon- 
ed as* 37,450; of 1804, 37,225; of 1805, 37,213; and of 
1800, 37,423. In estimating the actual death-rate of the 
Native army of any year, it is n(K*cssary to su[>plement such 
Tables by the addition of all absent deatlis, and to reckon tlie 
death-rate upon the average stiength of men home on the Re- 
gimentai Rolls. The ahsence on furlough and sick-leave of a 
certain- perceutag(.‘- of the Army in every yea)-, ajid the fad that, 
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The Sepoy Army. 


in many instances, the strength of small detachments given off 
by regiments is not included in the Head -Quarter Return, neces- 
sarily renders the record of each week or month incomplete. In 
180(> tlie actual strength of the Regular Army borne upon the 
rolls was, at the beginning of the year, close upon 43,000 ; and at’ 
the end of 18GG the number remainiug was above 44,000. Upon 
an a.vcrage of 43,500, the death-rate of the year is 18 ‘50 per 
1000 the equivalent of 804 deaths. To the total -of 448 deaths, 
350 absent deaths, not accounted for in the current record of 
mortality, retpiire to be mlded. Of the men invalided for 
change from the Regiments which served tliroughout the Bljoo- 
tau Campaign of 1805, 100 are known to have died. As ap- 
proximately correct, it may be stated that, exclusive of the Regi- 
ments whicli suffered in Bhootan, 80 men of the Regiments serv- 
ing in Lower uTid Eastern Jkmgal died wliile on furlougli or sick- 
leave; in the Regiments of the Benares, Oude, and Cawnpore 
Divisions, there were 25 absent deaths; in tlie Regiments of 
Meerut and Rohilcund 10, exclusive of 7 meu of tlio Sappers 
and Miners who died while on duty at Bhootan and Ihjshawur ; 
in the Hegiments of Agra and Central India, 12 ; and in those 
of the Punjab, 44. 

Tlie ratios since 1861, .according to both inodes of calculation, 
may be compared in the folhuving Statement: — 



Mortality per 1,000. 

Y ears. 




Oil averagi^ Strength On l.otal iiumlx'r of Men 


present with R('gimeuts. 

bo rue on the Rolls. 

1801 

lO’T!) 

20-31 

1802 

l:0>7 

}7i2 

1803 ...! 

1403 

10-73 

1804 

13 13 

15 

1805-^- 

14 72 

10 

1800 

1 1 •!)8 

18:)() 






ICxchnlisj^ IJIioatan Field Fiu\;c, for whi -h br}>:iiaU' rt'tur:i;3 wore given. 



MEERUT AND ROHILCUND. 


, In Beyigal. 


307 




of the Bengal Presidency, for tlte year 1S60. 
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The Sep^ Army. 



I 7-58 129-94 ... 5-84 | 138*58 | lli»8 
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Out of au average of 37,4*23 Native soldiers, the daily proportion 
of sick throughout the year was 4*5*9 per 1,000. The minimum 
38 *2 occurred in July, and the maximum 52’2 in November. In 
the Regiments serving in Bengal Proper and Assam, the annual 
ratio was 61*2 the maximum 84*5, having been reached in Janu- 
ary, and the minimum 52*6 in November. Fevers come first, hav- 
ing caused 2*78 of 11*98, the total death-rate. Next comes 
cholera, 2*5 4<, although the admission -rate due to this disease 
was hardly appreciable. Dysentery xiud diarrhcea give 2*0. 
These tliree diseases together caused 7*32 of the total death- 
rate. Of venereal diseases only 2,037 cases were admitted in 
1806, or a ratio of 54*4 per 1,000, a striking contrast to the 
ratio of 218 per 1,000 among European soldiers for the same 
period. At Bhaugulpore the admission-rate was Idgiiest, or 167 
per 1,000, at Segowlie 120, at Futtegurli 1 19, at Dorunda and 
Benares 118, at Goruekpore 114, at Agra 109, and at Nowgong 
101 per 1,000. At several stations the jnoportion was les.s than 
25 per 1,000. The stations at which Native soldiers were quarter- 
ed are arranged in the order of the ratio of mortality as follows : — 


! 

j 

i 

! 6 

, 

Station. 

Ratio of 
deaths per^ 
1 , 000 . ! 

6 

Station. 

o o 

o 

'G w 

n ^ 

1 

A ttock 

... 

21 

Cawn})Ore 

8*28 

2 

Deolee 


22 

Diua|)or(j 

8*45 

; 3 

Jubbulpore 


23 

Moral' 

8 45 

! 4 

Sealkote ... 


24 

Banda 

9-93 

5 

Lucknow ... 

1-97 

25 

Roorkee 

10 38 

6 

Agiu ... 

2-89 

26 

JliiiUisie 

12 '(:)I 

7 

Segowlie ... , . . ’ 

3 '26 

27 

Juljuiidnr 

13-01 

8 

Fyzabad 

3'.^3 

28 

Iku laves 

13*77 

9 |Kawnl Pin dee ..., 

3 77 

29 

Aliiiovab 

14 02 

lOiMooltan ... 

3-80 

30 

Allahab;nl 

14 35 

11 Mean Meer 

3-98 

3 F 

Cachav ' 

14 * 63 ; 

12 

TJmballah... 

4-15 

32 j’]’ezpore 

15 * 04 : 

13 

Goruekpore 

4-66 

33 1 Barrack} >o re 

15 - 64 ; 

14 

Nagode ... 

4*71 

l 4 :Clten'a|>tK)i 1 j »*e 

18*46 

15 

Delhi 

4-75 

35 jDaccii 

2397 

16 

Moradabad 

5 ' 43 j 36 {SUajehaiipore 

24-69 

17 

Ferozepore 

5 * 68 , 37 iDebroogurli 

30-67 

18 

Nowgong 

6 90 i 38 | 

Khaugulpove 

31-25 

19 jMeerut 

7-40 

39 ; 

[i'ort \yilliain and Aii-i 


20 Pesliaw\ir ... .. | 

7*85 

1 

pore .,J 

43 'lGj 


y 
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It is necessary to consider all the statistics available, and not to 
found conclusions on one series of figures taken by themselves. For 
, example, if the ratio of daily sick alone be taken, we find that Fort 
William and Alipore stand twenty-second on the list, and Dina- 
pore thirty-fifth. If admissions into hospital be taken as the 
test, Dinapore is twenty-fourth and Fort William thirty-first. 
But if the proportion of deaths be considered, Dinapore is twenty- 
second and Fort William thirty-ninth, or last of all. The ratio 
of daily sick taken alone appears to be a very fallacious index of 
the comparative healthiness of stations. Deolee stands lowest 
in the statement prepared according to this standard, and yet is 
in the first rank in the statement which illustrates comparative 
mortality. 

These remarks refer solely to the Regular Native Army. There 
are Irregular Regiments serving in Central India, which occupy 
seven different stations and comprise an average strength of 
4,483 men. The actual strength present during the year, 
however, averaged only 8,980. Taking the latter number as the 
basis of calculation, the death-rate was 6 ‘28 per 1,000 com- 
pared with 11 '98 among the Regular Native Army. The ad- 
mission-rate was 1,197 compared with 1,38.5, and the ratio 
of daily sick 41*0 compared with 45-9 per 1,000. If the total 
strength and total deaths be taken into consideration, the mor- 
tality amounted to 10*48 compared with 18*50 among the Regular 
Native Army. The Regiments were healthy, the death-rate 
varying in all from 6*01 to 18*16 per 1,000. The Punjab 
Irregular Force is considerably larger in number than that com- 
prising the Irregular Regiments serving in Central India. The 
nominal strength was 10, .596, and the actual strength 9,725, 
throughout the year. The admission-rate was 1,199 com- 
pared with 1,885 in the Regular Army, the ratio of daily sick 
31*7 compared with 45*9, and the death-rate 6*99 compared with 
11*98 per 1,000, The results in the Punjab Local Force were 
thus particularly favourable. If the total number borne on 
the rolls and the total deaths among them be taken into ac- 
count, we find the death-rate amounts to 10*38 per 1,000, vary- 
ing in the individual Regiments from 3*34 to 19*42 per 1,000. 

The Native Army in llomhay. 

The strength of the Native Army on the 1st day of January 
1867 was 25,536, being an increase of four men on the number 
of the 1st January 1866. After deducting the 633 men re- 
moved from the influences affecting military life by causes other 
than those pertaining to health, a mortality of 8*8 and invalid- 
ing to the extent of 34*4 per thousand men are exhibited. Th© 
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hospital returns, which deal only with men actually present with 
their regiments, show that about 37 in every thousand were con- 
stantly sick, and that 1 3 in every two thousand men died. There 
was little sickness from epidemic disease. Malarious fever was 
the cause of nearly half of the entire sickness, and a quarter of 
the entire mortality. Bowel affections were next most prevalent 
There were 21 cases of, small-pox. 


The following shows the Sickness and Mortality among I^ative 
Troops. 


Year. 

Mean Strength from 
Monthly Returns. 

Admissions into Hos- 
pital. 

Daily Sick. 

Deaths in Hospital, 

Invalided to be dis- 
charged. 

Ratio to Strength 
per Mnie. 

Admis 

sious. 

Daily Sick. 

Deaths in 
Hospital _ 

Invalided. 

1866 

24,451 

28,769 

902-6 

162 


1,176-6 

36-9 6-6 

... 


The following shows the Sickness and Mortality from various 
diseases. 



Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Per Mille of 
Strength. 

Ratio of each 
to all per cent. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

i 1 

m 

1 1 
< 

s 

1 


Cholera ... ... 

16 

9 

•7 

•4 

01 

6*6 

Small-pox 

21 

1 

'9 

... 

0-1 

0-6 

Measles ... 

29 


1*2 


0-1 


Dysentery 

501 

10 

20-.5 

•4 

1-7 

6-'2 

Diarrhoea ... ; • 

736 

6 

30*1 

■2 

2-6 

3*7 

Fever, remittent and intermittent 

13, .594 .39 

55-6 

1-2 

47*3 

24*1 

„ of other type 

1 1,229 

6 

50*3 

*2 

4-3 

3*1 

Scorbutus and Purpura ... 

216 

6 

8-8 

•2 

0*8 

3*7 

Delirium Tremens ... 

3 


■1 


... 


Ebriositas 

3 


•1 




Hydatid ... 




1 



Vermes ... 



... 




Phthisis Pulmonalis 

25 

6 

i*o: ■ . *2 

! 0*1 

3*7 

Hepatitis ... 

66 

5 

2*2 

'2 

! 0*2 

3*1 

Icterus 

33 

1 

1-4 


0*1 

0*6 

Spleen 

108 

2 

4*4 •] 

L 0*4 

. 12 

All other causes ... 

12,201 

72 

499* 

j 2-9 42*4 

t 44-4 


2 Y 
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The Sepoy Army in Boinhay. 


Stations, arranged in order of the highest Ratios of Sickness and Mor- 
tality among the Troops during the year 1866. 


Average" 

Strength. 

SiclcnesH. 

Average 

Sti’ength. 

Mortality. 

N aines. 

Per 

Mille. 

Nameej. 

Per 

Mille. 

216 

Bui'da Chowkc*e 

5,666*7 

216 

Burda Chowkee 

32*4 

54 

Porebuiider 

4,407 -l 

66 

Perim ... 

151 

629 

Surat 

2,220 -7 

1,763 

Bombay 

13*1 

2,204 

Jacobabad ... 

2,055 '8 

971 

Aden ... 

11*3 

49 

Broach 

1,816'6 

717 

Rajkote 

11*2 

93 

Maunderdco 

1,720*4 

722 

Sholapoor 

IM 

66 

Perim 

1,606*1 

510 

Dwarka 

9*8 

717 

Rajkote 

1,447*7 

1,228 

Ahmedabad 

9*0 

2,693 

Poona 

1,385 1 

577 

Bhooj ... 

8*7 

577 

Bliooj 

1,235 7 

2,204 

J acobabad 

8*6 

510 

Dwarka 

1,221*6 

126 

Kirkoe... 

7*9 

1,047 

Mhow 

1,208'2 

1,047 

Mhow ... 

7*6 

126 

Kirkee 

1,206*3 

666 

Dharwar 

7*5 

1,763 

Bombay 

1,127*6 

622 

llydrabad 

6*4 

873 

Nusseerabad 

1,029*8 

629 Surat .. 

6*3 

854 

Neennich 

1,014-0 

336 

Kolhapoor . 

6*0 

1,307 

Belgaum ... 

993*1 

1,307 

Belgaum 

5*3 

248 

Augur 

931*4 

577 

Baroda 

5*2 

720 

Ahuiednuggur 

922*2 

873 

Nusseerabad 

4*6 

380 

Mehidpoor... 

907*9 

OOliKurrachee 

4*5 

221 

Indore 

900*5 

248{Angur 

4*0 

920 

Deesa 

898-9 

570Maliffaum 

3*5 

97rAden 

887*7 

2,693 

Poona 

3*3 

172 

Aseerghur ... 

877*9 

307 

Tanna 

3*3 

671 

Dhoolia 

861*4 

720 

Ahmednuggnr.. 

2*8 

577 

Baroda 

856*2 

854 

J^eemuch 

2*3 

1,228 

Ahmedabad 

846*9 

920 

Deesa 

22 

307 

Tanna 

758*9 

671 

Mioolia „. 

1*5 

81 

Sudra 

753*1 




661 

Kurrachee ... 

739*5 




570 

\Ialigaum ... 

719*3 




722 

Sholapoor ... 

037*1 




666 

3har\var . ... 

590*1 

i 



336 J 

^olhapoor... 

565*5 

1 

! 



1371 

fCnlladghee { 

554*7 

! 



622 

Hyderabad 

440*5! 

1 



194> 

1 

?eroor ... ...1 

j 

386*6* 

t 

1 

i 
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I'ital miUary Utatifificff for all India. 

The Army in the Madras Presidency shows a lower rate than 
either those of Bengal or Bombay. The former stands highest 
in the rate of its admissions, daily sick and deaths. The general 
results of seven years, in the English Army in all India may be 
thus shown. The ratio given is per thousand of strength : — 


Years. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deatlis. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

il860 

84 

36-77 

GG-9 



29-1 

11861 ... ’ .. 

82 

45-93 

G3-7 



21-3 

1862 

76 

28-11 

62-8 



25-5 

1863 

60 

25 08 

57-7 

17-4 

G9-3 

13-8 

11864 ... 

62 

21-10 

66-7 

18-6 

59-3 

15-9 

|1865 

GO 

24-24 

64-3 

21-4 

56-4 

35-1 

Average for 6 
years 

72 

209 

63-6 

21-9 


27*4 

1866 

58 

20-11 

68-1 

21-7 


12-7 

J 


The “ Statistical Abstract relating to British India” gives 
the following tables for all India : — 


Yews. 

Etiropean Troops. 


Native Troops. 


A v era g e 
Strength. 

Admisaion.s 
into Hos- 
pital in 
each Year. 

Deaths from 
Ordinary 
Causes. 

Deaths by 
cholera. 

Invalided. 

Average 

Strength. 

Admissions 
into Hos- 
pital in 
each Year. 

ill 

4 ) 

o 

Deaths by 
cholera. 

Invalided. 

1858 

75,269 

170,328 

.3,9.5] 

341 

*2,063 

168,230 

201,663 

2,714 

466 

*2,241 

1859 

9.5,823 

189,391 

3,021 

602 

*2,054 

203,836 

211,013 

2,178 

483 

•2,241 

1860 

97.882 

154, .574 

1,965 

672 

t2,6or 

161,224 

183,140 

1,917 

678 

f.3,821 

1861 

72,791 

125,442 

1,329 

1,079 

2,306 

113,8901 106,855 

1,200 

289 

6,561 

1862 

71,069 

124,360 

1,236 

608 

2,629 

101,031 

104,194 

1 968 

288 

6,864 

1863 

04,902 

106,139 

1,086 

231 

2,367 

97,612 

106,323 

1,086 

181 

2,848 

1864 

63,284 

98,501 

980 

145 

11,773 

95,161 

08,861 

924 

328 

11,710 

1866 

64,406 

102,619 

1,246 

339 

2,804 

94,386 

116,666 

M12 

464 

2,108 

1866 

69,941 

83,128 

995 

79 

12,128 

69,036 

104,668 

936 

211 

11,778 


•Those are averages in consequence of the Bombay returns not being complete for tho 
year 1868. 

♦ Exclusive of Bombay, the returns not affording the information 
} Exclusive of Madras ditto ditto ditto. 
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-The first three years for Madras Presidency are each from 1st April to aist. Mar <»h, the remainipp.yearB end 31st December. 
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/ ndi<i. 


The Hlaiiiiie. 

The Indian Navy was abolished in 1861, its duties being un- 
dertaken by Her Majesty’s Navy. The cost of the Navy and 
Marine, which was £1,169,486 in 1857-58, gradually fell to 
£557,397, its lowest point, in 1863-64 and stood at £585,945 in 
the eleven months of 1 866-67. It has been found desirable by 
the Government of India to re-create a local Navy in some form, 
and the question has been referred to Her Majesty’s Government. 
The expenditure on the Marine in 1866-67 was thus divided : — 


Bengal ajid Government of India, ... £262,214 

Bombay, ... ... ... 248,689 

Madras, ... ... , ... 21,712 

Punjab, ... ... ... 18,628 

Bunnah, ... ... ... 17,630 

Eastern SettleimmU, ... ... 17,072 


£585,945 

This sum iiiGiides subsidii‘s for the eonvevatiee of h'ca) mails. 


OHAPTER Xlll. 

THE HTATHTm OF LIFE, 

For at least two years it will not bo ])os.sil)le to oi)taiii vital 
statistics for all India, of an accurate character. The three 
Sanitary Commissioners, attached to the Government of India 
and to those ot Madius and Bombay, Ix^gan in 1866 to devote 
attention to the health of the ordinary population, but only the 
statistics of jails arc’ reliable. An attempt lias been made in 
tlie thnu’ great Presidency cities and elsewhere to register birtlis 
and dc’uths, but with little success, and no census of these cities 
has been accurately taken. In the course of 1867-68 the Govern- 
ment of India appoii ted a local Sanitary Commissioner to eacli 
minor Administration, so that the year 1868-69 should show 
important sanitary and statistical results in eachof the ten Provin- 
ces of India. Tlie duties of the various local Sanitary Commi.s- 
sioners are thus defined — To ascertain the existing sanitary 
condition of the country under their charge, and suggest mea- 
sures for its improvement ; to advise local Governments and Ad- 
tninistrations in matters concerning the public health : to collect 
information as to the unusual ]>reva]ence of any particular disease 
or diseases in any particular locality, and to suggest measures 
for their removal ; and tt> supei’vise measures for the proven- - 
tionof venereal disease in the neighbourhood of Military Canton- 



uierits; in case of any unusual vi’siiatioii, to ]»rocoed to the spot, 
endeavour to trace its source and aid in carrying out remedial 
measures ; to examine all localities in which cholera, fevers, 
and similar diseases are endemic or localized and propose means 
for removing them ; to assist in organizing, as well as circum- 
stances will allow, a proper system of registration of births and 
deaths, unless this duty be entrusted by the Local Government 
to some other officer ; to prepare a medical topography of their 
respective provinces or presidencies ; to submit to Local Go- 
vernments and Administrations a carefully digested annual re- 
port of their proceedings and, in case of the outbreak of epide- 
mic diseases, to forward early reports of all their proceedings 
and, to furnish the Imperial Sanitary Commissioner with copies 
of their reports, and generally to keep liim informed on all mat- 
ters of sanitary inijKU’tance. Tlie Imperial (Jominissioner witli 
the Government of India will collect the results of their la- 
bours in one Report reforring to the whole of India. The Sta- 
tistical Officer of the Indian Medicfil Dej)artment is to be at- 
tached to liis office. Bcvsides the Royal Surgeons and As- 
sistant Surgeons witli each Queen’s Regiment in India, there is 
the Indian Medical Department consisting of some UOO cove- 
nanted officers, whicli, in tlie year ending Slst March 1807, cost 
£2Gl,8()'l. Besides military duties Indian Surgeons and Assis- 
tant Surgeons supervise and conduct the hospitals, dispensaries, 
asylunas, tlie medical duties of civil stations and the Presidency 
cities, many of the jails, the vaccine establishments and Medical 
colleges and schools in each of the ten provinces. 

Jitilli. 

Be/ii(/(d . — In the Bengal Presidency in 1806 the average daily 
number in eonfmement was o7,822, or neaily 3,000 in excess of 
what it was in 1805. The following shows the sickness and 
mortality per 1,000 of av(?rage strength : — 



(Bengal 
Proper and 
Assam. 

I)inap(»re, Kagpore & Agra, Mee- 
Benares & Central In-'rut, andJio- 
Oadh. 1 dia. | hilcund. 

Punjab. 

Total. 

Year. 

c. m 

1 

s 

««.2 
C GO 

Died. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Died. 

Daily 

Sick. 

P 

Daily 

Sick. 

T3 

V 

S 

Daily 

Sick. 

s 

1865 

47-0 

58-85' 30-4 

1 

67-67 85-5 

104-771 18-7 

33-15 

29-7 

34-92 

35-4 

57-66 

186c|47*6 

107'24^27'7 

1 

62-85 55-1 

i 

65-58 15-8 
1 

19-91 

1 

25-7 

18-32j 

33-9 

61-94 


Cholera contributed 12*10 or onc-fifth of the whole mortality. 
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Madras . — During ]806 the average daily number of Prison- 
ers in Jails throughout the Madras Presidency, was 9,457, and 
the total fluctuating population which passed through the Jails 
was 3], 202. Tliere were 11,819 men admitted into hospital, 
and the average daily sick was 422’1. The total number of 
deaths amounted to 1,178 or 124-5 per mille. The following 
shows the rates of sickness and mortality in the Jails of this 
Presidency for 1800, contrasted with those of previous periods. 


Rate per mille 
of Strength, 

1861-62. 

o 

c'j 

err 

CO 

o 

CG 

o 

X 

o 

X 

18G5. 

1 Average of' 
j five years. 

1800. 

Admissions . . . 

Deaths 

1502-6 

93-0 

' GO W ! 

I S S 1 

I 

! 13T3-I; 

107-0 

i : ' 

1491-1 l29()(M391-5 ■1249-7 

101-:) I2rr.3 109-5 ]24'5 

i j • 


It would appear that the sickness in Jails during 1800 as 
compared with tlie average of liva.; years decreased, while tlie rate 
of mortality increased by about 20 per thousand of average daily 
strength. 

Bombay . — The average nund)er of prisoners in the Jails was 
5,513 and in the subsidiary Jails 1038. In the former the daily 
number of sick wuis 209-8 and the deaths from all causes 314 
or 50-9 per thousand. In the latter the daily number sick -was 
115 ’8 and the deaths 219 or 133’7 per 1,000. 

All India . — The rate of sickness in the jails of all three Presi- 
dencies in 18 GO was much alike, hut with respect to the death rate, 
that of the Madras Presidency contrasts most unfavourably wdth 
the other two. The moi’tality in the Madras jails was rather more 
than 20 per mille greater than in the Bengal jails, and still 
greater than in those of Bombay. The Madras Sanitary Com- 
missioner reports that the sanitary condition of tlie Jails of that 
Presidency is extremely bad in the majority of instances as re- 
gards overcrowding and ventilation, and that in this respect, 
the Madras Jails are very inferior to those in other Presidencies. 
It may, however, be confidently expected that the active mea- 
sures w^hich are now being taken to remedy these defects by 
building large Central Jails and improving existing Jails, will 
soon remove this reproach to the Jail administration. The 
following shows the sickness and mortality per 1,000 : — 
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Year. 

bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Daily 

Hick. 

Deatlis. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Hick. 

Deaths. 

1850 

52-9 

82-7 





1800 

.57- 4 

no-8 

... 




1801 

48 ‘3 

90-0 

... 

93-0 


... 

1802 

40-0 

00 *7 


8!) *4 

4 8*2 

GO-4 

1803 

48-8 

85 -8 


107*0 

00 2 

60-2 

1804 

41-2 

70 1 


j 101*5 

... i 


1805 

35 4 

57*00 


120*3 

52- 

Git -5 

1800 

33-9 

; 01-91 

i 

1 124*5 1 

1 

203 8 

.GC-9 


Calc/utta . — Tliat jmrt. of llie city wliicli is uiidci’ tlu! Municipal 
Cominissio]iers, covering an area of 7 sipiare miles, is estimated to 
contain a fixed population of 870,7^0 and a total population of 
430,000. The Health Officer’s Report for 18G7 states the deaths 
at 12,075, a ratio of 32*05 per 1,000 in the former and 28*08 in 
the latter. Tliat officer draws attention to the fact of the gra- 
dual and steady decrease of mortality during the la"st three 
years, which he ascribes to the re-construction of the conservancy 
department, and tin* permanent establisliment of a regular sca- 
vengering staff able to meet tbe sanitary n^juiremonts of avast 
city, 'i’he percentage of (tbristiau deaf lis to (3iristian population 
was 2*830. The iuimber of Hindoo bodiojs burned at tljo two great 
Ghauts was upwards of ten thuiisand, and the number of carcasesof 
aniuials skinned w.'is 2312. AVliile 4,07t) births were ascertain- 
ed in 1800, 4,838 were recorded in 1807, or 132 less than the 
former year. Tlie Registrars in the five Divisions of the city 
availed themselves of every means in their power to ascertain 
the number of ])irtbs. In the Native Town the agency of the 
DUyeSj or mid wives, was of great assistance. The drainage; wa>rks 
were completed over the Eur<)])ean part of the town at a cost of 
£450,000 including tlie outfall works for the whole city. One 
square mile of the Salt Lake had boon reclaimed by the sewa<Te. 
The works w'ere being extended over the Native town and will 
in all, cost not less than £828,508 ; Mr. Clark’s original estimate 
was only £341, 80t). The Water-Avorks are to be ready at the 
end of 1868, The l eceipts from rates and taxes in 1807 amount- 
ed to £150,897. Of this the local license tax yielded £23,000 
from the following classes : — 


i I •» 
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Health of Madras. 


98 Joint Stock Companies. 

571 Merchants and Agents, Bankers and 'WhoJesalc 
Traders. 

■G4 Banians. 

139 Miscellaneons Dealers. 

181 Brokers. 

104 Members of the Legal Profession. 

76 Medical Practitioners and Apothecaries. 

44 Bazars and Screws. 

7 Engineers and Architects. 

9 Auctioneers. 

2,073 Miscellaneous Trades in 3rd class, 

114 Pawn Brokers. 

6,097 Retail Dealers in 4th class. 

14,181 Ditto ditto 5th class. 

6,740 Itinerant Dealers. 

The total receipts, including fines, fees, lighting and police rates, 
amounted to £263,114 and the expenditure to £257,318. 

Mddras . — The year 1866 exhibits a death rate within the 
Municipality of Madras, amounting in all to 13,881. This, esti- 
mating the population at 450,000, may be taken as exhibiting a 
millenary mortality of 30*8. This mortality is considerably 
higher than that witnessed in the year 1865. When it was only 
24'9 per mille. The deaths among the whole population, includ- 
ing all races and caste, amounted to 7,243 males and 6,638 
females ; these numbers being in the proportion of 109 of the 
former to luO of the latter. The Return for 1865 showed that 
111 males died for each 100 females. Of the 13,881 deaths no 
less than 2,416 occurred among children under one year of age 
and including these, 3,998 children died under the ago of five 
years : — 

Comfamtim Mortality from frincipal Diseases as contrast- 
ed mill the mean of former periods. 


Diseases. 

Average ol 
six years 
1860-G5. 

18G5. 

1866. 

Fevers 

2208*8 

2,190 

2,250 

Diarrhosa 

982-3 

1,062 

947 

Dysentery .... 

1225-3 

1,159 i 

1,318 

Small-pox 

877*0 

44 

103 

Cholera 

2032-1 

944 

2,984 


The deaths registered in the different classes of the popula* 
lion of Madras were in the following number : — 
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Classes. 

Males^ 

Females, 

Total. 

Europeans 

146 

78 

224 

East Indians 

209 

224 

433 

Mahomedans 

998 

1,017 

2,015 

Hindoos 

5,890 

6,319 

11,209 

I Total 

7,243 

6,638 

13,881 


Assuming the population of Madras to have increased to 
ioOjOOO since tlm last census taken by the Miiniciml Commis- 
.sion in 1863, then the population of the different classes of the- 
inhabitants within Municipal limits would stand thus: — 

Europeans and East Indians ... 17,219 

Hindoos ... ... ... 3,65,676 

Mahoinedaiis ... ... ... 67,206 


Tobil ... 4,50,000 

And the millenary rate then in which the deaths have occr 
among the ditibrent classes will be as follows : — 

Europeans and East Indians ... 381 

Hindoos ... ... ... 30*6 

Mahoniedans ... ... ... 29 ‘9 


Amongst those who died of old age, 5 Europeans (3 males 
and 2 females) died at tlie ages of 75 and 85. Amongst the 
East Indians, 6 males died between the ages of 75 and 95 and 8 
females at 65 and 85 years. Of the Mahomedans 74 males and 
116 females died between ages of 65 and 95, and among Hin- 
doos 337 males and 393 females expired between 55 and 95 
years of age. As in 1865, so in this year also, the Mahomedau 
population died of old age in a larger proportion than Hin- 
doos. The income of the Municipality in 1866-67 was £48,755 
and the expenditure £45,443. 

Bombay . — The Department of Public Health was in full ope- 
ration during 1866-67. The work of cleansing the town was 
carried on very satisfactorily. The rate of mortality in the 
City fell from 30-62 in 1864 and 35*4 in 1865 to 2()'50 in' 1866. 
The population of the Island, to which this rate refers, is 
taken at 816,562. The receipts of the Municipality were 
£174,551, of which £26,611 was paid under a local license tax by 
8,926 persons. 



India. 




Dispeiifiarleii and I iieeinanoii. 

Bengal . — The number of patients treated in 1866 in the chari- 
table hospitals and dispensaries in the Bengal Presidency amount- 
ed to 304,702 against 269,920 in 1865. The percentage of mor- 
tality to total treated among the indoor patients was 29 ’42. 
There were 194,753 cases of vaccination, of which 164,529 were 
favourable against 152,099 in 1865 of which 121,168 were fa- 
vourable. 

Madms . — The number of patients in the dispensaries, most 
of them self-supporting, was 240,314, of wliom 16,574 were in- 
patients ajlinst 278,107 in 1865 of whom 23,154 were in-pa- 
tients. Tliero were 194,509 cases of vaccination of which 
168,057 were successful against 191,394 in 1865 of which 
159,755 were successful. 

Bombay , — The total number of persons treated during 1866- 
67 at the hospitals and dispensaries was 305,170 or 20,702 in 
excess of the preceding year. The number of persons vaccinat- 
ed was 372,394 exceeding that of the previous year by 15,147. 
The percentage of successful operations to number vaccinated 
was 92*89. 

Other Provinces . — In the Punjab the numher of dispensaries 
increa-sed from 55 to 69 in 1866, and the patients treated from 
342,277 to 377,754, the increase being most noticeable in the 
number of female patients. Owing to the imusual healthiness 
of the year the number of in-door patients decreased. In con- 
sequence of tlici great, success wliicli attended the establishment 
of rural dispensaries in tlie Sealkote district, the entire expendi- 
ture of which w’us met by a tax of about M. on each house in 
the village, a similar system has been introduced into other dis- 
tricts of this province ; and 29 youths, sons of native practition- 
ers, were being educated, at the expense of local funds and 
by private subscriptions, with a view to their future employment 
as Native docUu’s, Tliere were 248,094 cases of vaccination of 
which 12,979 were successful against 230,607 in 1865 of which 
196,400 were successful. The total number of deaths in the Punjab 
is Si'iid to have; amounted to 200,691 in 1866, the percentage to 
pojndatiou being 1*32 as compared with 1-71. per cent, in 1865. 

In the North-Western Provinces 534,440 patients were treated 
in the Dispensaries against 513,169 in 1865. Tlie average cost 
of treatment pCr patient was about CrZ. a head. Idie system in 
force of regulating the Government donation by the amount of 
l>rivate subscriptions received w’as found to work well. The 
mortality amounted to 380,076, which was composed of 193,154 
males and 136,932 females. By far the largest proportion of 
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botli sexes dying occurred under ten years of ages and between 
the ages of 40 and 60. Tho percentage of total deaths to po* 
pulation was lil per cent. The vaccine operations of 1866 
contrast very favourably with those of the preceding year, there 
having been an increase in the number of persons vaccinated of 
37,333, and in the number of successful cases of 3G,C39. The cost 
per head of each successful case was in these provinces 
The number of cases Avas 203,916 against 166,58fS in 1865-66. 

To"combat disease in the Central Provinces there were 56 medi- 
cal institutions. Tlie number of patients treated at all the dis- 
pensaries was 138,969 showing an increase of 34,986 over all dis- 
tricts, and the average cost per case treated was 11 |d. The 
operations of the Vaccine Department in Nagporc and Chind- 
warra districts contrast also very favourably with the previous 
year. In 1865-66 the proportion of successful cases was 55| per 
cent, and in 1866-67 it was 87i per cent There were 22,367 
cases of vaccination against 4,767 in the pn^vious year. The ge- 
neral death rate amounted to 25*09 pen* 1,000 among the urban, 
and 12*76 among tin.' rural population. 

In British Biirmah the medical instituti(*i)s wore 13 in number, 
at which 20,960 persons were treated, against 22,789 in the pre- 
vious year. The Burmese are strongly prejudiced in favour of 
inoculation. 

rniia<iii’»l 

Dr. R S. Mail’, of Madias, has compiled from the various Ad- 
ministration, Sanitary and Police llejiorts, statistics of unnatural 
deaths in several Provinces of India: — 



Murder, | 

Culpable Ho-: 
micide. j 

Suicide, ^ 

'1 

ccideutalj 
Deaths. ’ 

Total. 

Population. 

i 

Proportion to 
Population. 

Madras ... 

248 

88 

1,256 

6,740 

149 

8,3.50 

24,200,509 

1 in 2.880 

Bombay (Town) 

5 

4 

29 

187 

500,119:1 in 2.990 

Central Provinces ... 

92 

23 

356 

2,078 

3,149 

9,104,511 

1 in 2,891 

Punjab Territories ... 

275 

103 

234 

3,566 

4,178 

15,766,157 

1 in 3,774 

Hydrabad Assigned 
Districts. 

23 

5 

89 

559 

670 

l,.535,935'l in 2,772 

Mysore 

55 

31 

199 

1,303 

1,588 

4,013,601 

1 in 2,577 

Total 

098 

254 

2,163 

15,082 

18,117 

55,194,832 

1 in 3,036 


Within a very short period, sometimes almost immediately after 
a Hindoo dies, the friends hasten to inter or burn the body. 
The domestic feuds that arc so common amongst the Hindoos, 
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the revengeful spirit wliicb actuates and clings to them, passing 
even from one generation to another render it very probable 
that advantage is taken of the great facilities which exist 
for obtaining poison in the bazaars, to perpetrate the 
most serious crime. The detected murders in Bengal were 
257 or 1 in 145,937 of the jK>pulati on ; in the North Western 
Provinces 319 or 1 in 87,158; in Oudh 102 or 1 in 88,235 and 
in British Burmah 48 or 1 in 4*7,355. The average in a popula- 
tion of 132 millions is 1 in 92,557 ; in England it is 1 in 91,210. 
The proportion of cases of culpable homicide, in a similar popu- 
lation, is 1 in 171,526. The proportion of suicides in a popula- 
tion of 55 millions is 1 in 25,300 against 1 in 15,200 in Eng- 
land. In India of the various methods of committing suicide, 
drowning occupies the first position, and after it comes hanging. 
In England, lianging occupies the first position, then follow 
poisoning, cut-throat, and lastly drowning, In India men re- 
sort to drowning and hanging as a means of self-destruction in 
about equal numbers, wliilo 6 out of 7 women who commit 
suicide prefer the water. In England four times as many males 
as females destroy themselves by banging, and four times as 
many males as females by cut-tbroat, whilst the number of 
males and females who commit suicide by drowning and by 
poison is about equal. The number of suicides by lethal wea- 
pons is exceedingly small, coirjpared with that winch exists in 
England. Tlio most common causes of suicide in India are, 
jealousy, family discord, destitution, and physical suffering. 
Jealousy, with all the bitter feelings which it engenders, is the 
cause of a large num})er of female suicides. The undivided 
family of a Hindoo, numbering many members of different de- 
grees of relationship, is unquestionably a fruitful source of the 
most serious quarrels. 


CHAPTEH XIV. 

THE ECCLESIAmCAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Government of India provides Chaplains for the troops 
and officials in the principal military and civil stations of India. 
The number of large stations having outgrown the strength 
of the ecclesiastical establishments, a quasi-voluntary system 
is in operation. Government gives gi*ants-in-aid of the erection 
of station churches within certain limits, and makes small allow- 
ances to clergymen, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, not on 
the establishment, who supply cantonments and stations for which 
there arc no chaplains, Roman Catholic priests are employed 
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only for Roman Catholic soldiers and convicts. The estahlishment 
of chaplains is twofold — Episcopalian and Presbyterian. Theform- 
er consists of 85 in Bengal, 40 in Madms, and 27 in Bombay. The 
latter consists of 8 in Bengal, 4 in Madras and 4 in Bomba}^ 
Chaplains are divided into Senior and Junior. Those of the 
Church of England receive Rs. 500 a month as Juniors and Rs. 
800 as Seniors. In 186C-C7 there were 1C8 clergymen in the 
Madras Diocese. Besides the 40 on the establishment 14 re- 
ceived grants from Government, 57 were European and Eurasian 
missionaries and 52 were Native clergymen. The Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta is Meti'otX)litan of India and Ceylon. Madras and 
Bombay have each a Bishop. In each diocese the only other 
dignitary is an Arcluleticon appointed by the Bishop. Chaplains 
are appointed by the Secretary of Sbate. The total cost of the 
ecclesiastical establishment in 1866-C7 was £144,300, thus divid- 
ed : — 

Government of India for Bishop and Domestic 
Chaplain and Archdeacon, including visitation £ 


allowances 

... 9,565 

Madras do. and Chaplains 

... 36,188 

Bombay and Sindh do. do. 

... 30,278 

Bengal 

... 24,459 

N. W. Provinces 

... * 15,141 

Punjab 

... 15,311 

Central Provinces 

... 3,330 

Oudh 

3,051 

Bri tish Bunn ah 

4,579 

Berar 

234 

Eastern Settlements ... 

... 2,224 

The a, mount expended by Protestant Missionary Societies in 


India is very large. No reliable statistics of Roman Catholic 
Societies are available. The number of Englisli, American and 
Continental Protestant Missionaries in India is about GOO and 
the amount expended hy and through tlicm is about £300,000 a 
year, of whicli onc-sixth is raised in India itself and one-twelfth 
is contributed by Native Churches.* 

The relation of the Government of India to the religious en- 
dowments of Hindoos, Mahomedans, Buddhists and ncm-Chris- 
tians was satisfactorily defined by Act XX of 1863. Up to that 

* The Protestant Churches of Europe and America, through 50 Societies, 
send 2000 missionaries to Jews, Mussulmans and Pagans at an annual cost of a 
million sterling, and print Bibles and books for them at a further cost of half a 
million, through 35 Societies, or 85 in all. Of the 50 Missionary Societies 21 
belong to Great Britain, 13 to the Continent, 8 to America and 8 send mission- 
aries to the Jews alone. 

You XII. . Pa HI IV. 3 A 
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year in tlie case of some endowments tlie manager had been no- 
minated by the Government, or the nomination of the Manager 
had been subject to confirmation by Government. In the case of 
other religious endowments the management was vested in pri- 
vate persons. This Act provides that, in the latter class of cases, 
the endowments shall be wholly free from Government interfer- 
ence, the Manager remaining subject only to the usual control 
of the Civil Courts. In cases belonging to the former class, Go- 
vernment is once for all, in the first instance, to appoint a Com- 
mittee to exercise all the powers hitherto exercised by Govern- 
ment, vacancies in the Committee being filled up by election. 
The earlier sections of the Act deal only with endowments to 
wliich the Regulations repealed by the Act relate, but section 
XXII is of general application, and severs Government from all 
future connection with Religious Trusts in any part of India. 
The (quantity of land and money in the possession of non-Chris- 
tian religious bodies in India must be very large, and an attempt 
to estimate it, as well as the endowments devoted to quasi-cha- 
ritable purposes, is to be made in future annual Administration 
Reports. The following return shows the first attempt made to 
estimate the facts, but it is very imperfect, in the Central Pro- 
vinces in 18G7-08. 



o 

A 

"S 

^ o 
oXi 

Number of Minister? or 
Priests. 

Number of Persons at- 
tending worship. 1 

Income. 

i 

o 

O 

jz 

Fn»m 01 
I>rop 

'C 

S 

a 

idowed 

urty. 

g 

S 

e 

From fees and 
offerings. 






R.S. 

A 

p. 

Rfi. 

A 

p. 

Rs. 

A 

r. 

Rs. lA IP. 

Ilonuin Catliolii’s 

13 

7 

3,109 

6,6.56 

0 

0 







1,100 0 

0 

Olmrch of ICugliuid 

12 

7 

2,341 39,980 

0 

0 







1,600 0 

0 

„ of .Scotland . . 

1 


It 

.. 










!Protcsi:iut Uissenters 

6 

1 

569 









216 0 

0 

OreokK 















Armenians 













..j... 


Unitarians 








.• 





■”r‘ 


Hindoos 

3,3.33 

3,31 

273.230 



21,631 

7 

0 

43,279 

10 

2 

57,503 12 

0 

Mahoinc- j Soonec ... 

31t 

20 

12,1101 



3,891 

0 

0 

2,591 

12 

0 

1,082 0 

0 

dans. \ Shecah , . 


2 

793! 



51 

0 

0 

61 

oi 0 

420 0 

0 

Sikhs 


7 

1 

i ... 



10 

S 

9 

167 

e 

0 

160 0 

0 

lluddhists or Jains 

241 

213 

! 6.399 






662 

0 

0 

4,669 0 

*0 

Others 

£ 

S 





2 

. 

» 

b 

.. 



66 0 

j 

0 

Total ., 

3,9y( 

i 

)• 3,618 

398, 579j 45,542 

0 

0 

1 

25,588jl5 

9 

1 

^18,764 

14 


1 

66,764 13 

0 


Noxk.-TUc returns fioiu the Wurdah and Nurdngrorc districts are blank. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BRITISH FEUDATORY INDIA, 

The latest PaTliamentary Return, pul)]isliod in 18G8, ostiniaros 
the area of India under the administration of Native* (Jliiefs at 
596,790 square miles, and the population at 47,909,199, or aearly a 
third of the wliolo area of 1,558,226 s(juavo miles and nearly a 
fourth of the population of 1 92,857,557. An attempt will ho made 
at a nearer approximation to the truth in the following chapter. 
The only available materials are to he found in the eight volumes, 
with index, of the Colledion of TrcaiicR, Eiigarff'h^nitR and Snn-> 
nuds, made l)y Mr. C. U. Aitohison, when Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department, and publislietl 
in the years 1802-1866. That work brings the Treaties and En- 
gagements made by the Government of India with Her Majesty’s 
feudatories within the border, and with Her Majesty’s allies in Asia 
and tlie neighbouring islands and coasts of Africa., up to the Con- 
vention concluded with the Sultan of Muscat for the extension 
of the Telegraph line on 19th January 1865. It does not con- 
tain the Treaties a,nd Engagements made with Asiatic powers 
directly by the (hown. The annual Administration Reports 
necessarily make only scanty references to tl)e relations of the 
Government of India with Feudatory States. Only portions of 
these St<ates are now under survey, and a proper census has not 
beerj taken of any. But the Government of India, for the hrst time 
in the year 18()5-66, called for annual Administration Reports 
from tlie Political AgC'uts or Rc^sidents who supervise the princi- 
pal groups of Feudatory States. Reports of the condition of 
those in Central India, by Clolonel Meade, and in Rajpootana by 
Colonel Kt^atinge, V. C., have accordingly a.ppearcd, as well as 
short Memoranda on Bhawulpore, the Guikwar’s country, 
Kattywar and the administration of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Besides these the States of Travancore and Cochin have for 
several years been in the habit of publisliing Reports similar to 
those issued by the purely British Administrations. 

Feadatories liy Patent. 

The various Native Chiefs of British India may be divided in- 
to groups according as (1) they enjoy the administration of their 
own estates coupled with theprivileg'e of adoption, (2) axe merely 
great landholders without • administrative powers like the Ta- 
lookdars of Oudh, or (8) are pensioners only. There are a few 
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Statos, like Nepal and Sikkim, which are technically described 
as “ in subordinate alliance,” but they are practically foreign 
territory. There are others, like Munipore, officially consi- 
dered as “ protected.,” but they are virtually as much British ter- 
ritory as the ordinary feudatory states. 

The Feudatories in the first rank of |;>olitical importance 
are those on whom Lord Canning, as Viceroy, conferred the 
following Sunnvd or Patent in 18()2 and subseipiently — 

Her Majesty being desirous tliat the Governments of the 
several Princes and Chiefs of India, who now govern their 
own territories, should l>e perpetuated, and that the repre- 
sentation and dignity of their Houses should be continued ; 
in fulfilment of this desire, this Sunnud is given to you to con- 
vey to you the asfnirancc that, on failure of natural heirs, the 
Britisli Government wdll recognize and confirm any adoption of 
a successor made by yourself or by any future C^hief of' your 
State that may be in accordance with Hindoo law and tl.ie cus- 
toms of your race. Be assured that nothing shall disturb the 
engagement thus made to you so long as your House is loyal to 
the Crown and faithful to tlie conditions of the tivaties, grants, 
or engagCTiients which record its obligations to the British Go- 
vernment. 

nth March, 18(12. (Signed) Canning.” 

A similar Sunnud was given to Mahomed an princes. Recent- 
ly Her Majesty’s Government in England directed that the pri- 
vilege of adoption should he extended to the Maharajah of My- 
sore, who was deposed by Lord W. Bentinck in 1830. He had 
adopted a young child as his personal heir, and the boy was de- 
clared and subsequently installed as heir to the Baj of Mysore, 
which he will be permitted to administer wbenever the Go- 
vernment of India may consider that he is competent. But 
Her Majesty’s Government refused to restore the administra- 
tion to the Maharajah. That chief, known as His Highnesji 
Maharajah Krisnaraj Wodiar Bahadoor, G. C. S. I, expired 
on the 27th March 1868, after a somewhat sudden illness. 
He was placed on the rausnud in 1799, and assumed the 
reins of power in 1810 on the retirement of the celebrated Mi- 
nister Poornia. The Commissioner of Mysore reports that, 
owing to protracted misrule and the oppression exercised by his 
subordinate officials, the Supreme Government w^ere compelled 
in 1831 to interfere in the interests of the people, and to march 
troops into the province to subdue what had become a formida- 
ble rebellion. A full account of the measures then adopted wdll 
be found in the Administration Report for 18o4!-55, submitted 
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by tlic late Sir Mark Cubbeii, K, C. B. The Residency records 
from 1814 to 1831, afford ample testimony that this step was 
not taken till repeated, though fruitless, remonstrances had been 
made by the Madras Government, as well as by the Government 
of India, on the subject of the Rajah’s maladministration, and that 
the salutary advice given to His Highness was neglected and 
despised, even though it was pressed upon him personally by Sir 
Thomas Munro with all the weight of his authority. From such 
a fall there was no recovery, and although the Rajah repeatedly 
and pertinaciously urged his claim to restoration, that request 
was as persistently denied by Her Majesty’s Government, and it 
may safely be asserted that the people of the country would have 
unhesitatingly demurred to any design to restore to the Raja the 
sovereignty which lie had justly forfeited. It is, however, ad- 
mitted, that altliough from imperfect training and inherent de- 
fects of character His Highness shewed few of the qualities of 
a good ruler, he Avas of a kindly ami generous nature, and that 
his princely charity and consideration for his retainers and de- 
pendants, are remembered Avith gratitude by rich and poor alike. 
The boy adopted, and who succeeded on the old chief’s death, is 
a son of Ddse Urs of tlie Bettada Kote family, to which house be- 
longed His Highness’ (irst and third wives, as well as Ranee 
Luchemma widow of Raja Cldkka Kristnaraj, the last diief prior 
to the usurpation of Hyder AH. This adoption was made in 
June 1805, and the boy received the name of Chamrajendra. In 
April 1807 Her Majesty’s Government were pleased to recognize 
the prince as the successor of the Maharaja, and on the latter's 
death, the young chief was formally proclaimed as Maharajah of 
Mysore. The proclamation Avas read out at Bangalore A\ith 
due solemnity in the pro.sence of the garrison au(l all tho in- 
habitants, and Avas publicly notified, with similar ceremony, 
at Mysore and all the other principal towns of the province. 
The present Maharaja is about five years old, and he is 
to receive such a training as will enable him to fill Avorthi- 
ly the exalted station to which he is destined. The num- 
ber of dependants and folloAvers of the late Maharaja aggregated 
more than 10,000, and steps have been taken to reduce these 
overgroAvn establishments, as Avell as to licpiidate outstanding 
claims, and to make an inventory of all the property. The Su- 
.preme Government have enjoined liberality in adjusting the 
claims of all old and faithful servants of his late Highness, and 
in pursuance of these instructions, pensions and gratuities in ex- 
cess of the scale prescribed for servants of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, have been awarded to those persons Avho have not been re- 
ained in the young Maharajah’s service. 



m 


FeMihitories of the First Class. 


Roll of Feodatori4»A. 

The Feudatories of the first class, or with Patents guaranteeing 


adoption, are 152 in numhor and 
betically : — 

Feudato'nj. 

Ajeygurh Kajuh, 

Akulkote llajah, 

A lipoora J aglieerdai-, 

Bansda Chief, 

Baonoe. Nawah, 

Banswara Chief, 

Beejali Chief, 

BeJiree Jagheerdar, 

Behut Jagheerdar, 

Bel a spore Chief, 

Benares Rajah, 

Beronda Rajah, 

Bhaghul Cliief, 

Bliopal Begum, 

Bhownuggur Chief, 

Blmghat Chief, 

Blnijjee Chief, 

Bh urtpore Maliarajah, 

Bikaneer M aharajah, 

Bijawur Rajah, 

Bijna Chief, 

Booiidee Rajah, 

Bulsun Chief, 

Buiigan])nlly Jagheerdar, 

Bussaliir Chief, 

Jhistar Rajah, 

Si:v Callinj(M‘ Choheys, 

Cambay Nawab, 

Ctishniero Maharajah, 

Chirkaree Rajah, 

Clnimba Chief, 

Cli u tterpo re Raj ah. 

Cochin Rajali, 

Oooch Bella r Rajah, 

Sixteen Cliiefs, Tributary Mehals, 
Dewas Chief, 

Dhar Chief, 

Dhamee Chief, 

Dholepore Rana, 

Bhoorwye Chief, 

Doojana Nawab, 

Durkote Chief, 

Bkunnpore Chief, 


are as follows, arranged alpha- 

Place. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Bundlecund. 

Kola pore. 

Central India. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Benares. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Central India. 

Bbolapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Bwndlecnnd. 

Raj[)ootaim. 

Punjab. 

Bombay, 
l^uiijab. 

Centi’al Provinoea. 
Bundlecund. 
lionibay. 

Punjal). 

Central India. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Cochin. 

Assam, 

Orissa. 

Central India. 

Central India. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Kolhapoie. 



Foadatories of the First Class. 
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, Feudatory. 

Doongurpore Chief, 

Duffliay Jagheerdar of Jhutt, 
Bufctia Rajah, 

Edur Chief, 

Furreedkote Rajah, 

Gerowlee Jagheerdar, 
Ghurwal Rajah, 

Gouiihar Jagheerdar, 
Guikwar, 

H olkar, 

Jessiilmere Chief, 

Jeypore Maharajah, 

Jheejid Rajah, 

Jhallawar Raiia, 

Jigriee Jagheerdar, 

Joobul Chief, 

Jooiiogurh Nawfil), 

Joiidlipore Chief, 

Jowrah Nawal>, 

Jussoo Jagheerdar, 

.Karoiide Raj all, 

Keonthul Chief, 

Kerowlee Chief, 

Kishengiirli Chief, 

Khiilsea Chief, 

Kolhapore Rajah, 
Kooiaharsein Chief, 

Kooiihiar Chief, 

Kotah Chief, 

Kothur Chief, 

Kothee Jagheerdar, 

Kunnya Dhaiia Jagheerdar, 
Kuppoorthiilla Rajah, 

Kutch Chief, 

Logassio Jagheerdar, 

Loharoo Nawab, 

Makraie Chief, 

Maleir Kotla Nawab, 
Moodhole Chief, 

Muridee Chief, 

Mimgal Chief, 

Myhere Chief, 

My long Chief 
Mysore Malj.,*ajah, 

Nabha Rajah, 

Nagode Chief, 


Place, 

Rajpootana. 

Satara. 

Hiindlecund. 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

N. W. Provinces. 
Bundlecund, 

Baroda. 

Central India. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Satai'a. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab, 

Boinliay. 

Rajpootana. 

Central India. 

Bundlecund. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana, 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Guzerat. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Mysore. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 
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Fmdaiorm of the First Class. 


Feudatory. 

Nalmn Chief, 

Nalagurh Chief, 

Nirnbalkur Jagheerdar of Phulfcon, 
Nowanuggur Chief, 

Nyagaon llehai Jagheerdar, 
Oodeypore Maharajah, 

Paharee Chief, 

Patowdee Nawab, 

Pahlumpore .Dewan, 

Poodoocotta Chief, 

Punnali Ilaja, 

Punt Prithee Nidhce, 

Punt Sncheo, 

Pertabgiirh Kajah, 

Five PutwurdhunB, 

Puttiala Maharajah, 

Eadhuripore Nawab, 

Rajpeepla Chief, 

Ramdroog Chief, 

Eampore Nawab, 
lie wall Rajah, 

Sawaiit Waree Chief, 

Serohi Chief, 

»Shahpoora Kajali, 

Sindia Maharajah, 

Soil a will Chief, 

Sooket Chief, 

Sucheen Nawab, 

Sundoor Chief, 

Sumpthur Rajah, 

Sirdar Shumshere Sing Sindhanwal, 
Sureela Chief, 

Teliree Chief, 

Tej Sing, 

Tonk Nawab, 

Toree Chief, 

Travaiicore Maharajah, 

Tiirocli Chief, 

Ulwur Chief, 


Place. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Satara. 

Kolhapore. 

Bundlecund. 

Raj poo tan a. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Poodoocottah. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Rajpootana. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Kolhapore. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Roliilcund. 

Bundlecund. 

Sawant Waroe. 

Rajpootana, 

N. W. Provinces. 

Central India. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab, 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Travancore. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 


Salateii. 

On 2Gth June 1807 the Queen in Council ordered the fol- 
lowing revised table of salutes to be strictly observed and at- 
tended to • 
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No. 

Nunics. 

No. ol 
Guns. 

1 

Tilt! IVlaliai-fijalj of Nepal ... 

21 

2 

Tlhi Ameer of Ua.])ul 

21 

3 

The Sultan of Muscat 

21 

4 

TIjc Sultan of Zanzihar 

1 21 

5 

The Nizam of tlie Deccan . , 

21 

() 

The Caekwar of Baroda 

21 

7 

I’lio iMaharajah of iMysoio 

21 

IS 

Maharajah Sindia of Gwalior 

] !.)■•’■ 

9 

Mahai-ajah llolkar of linlore 

10" 

10 

The B<i;j;um of I’hopal 

1 o- 

11 

The JMahM,i‘a.ii;i of Mcywiu* (Oodcypore) 

10 

12 

The Mahara jah of Juuimoo and Ga.slimcrtt 

IS) 

13 

Thti Khan of Kludat 

10 

14 

The Maharajah of Ti’nvancore 

10 

15 

The Ih'ijali of Xolhajiore 

10 

l(i 

Tije Nawah Nazim of Ihuigal 

10 

17 

'riie JMaharajali of .Jeypo)■(^ 

17 

IS 

The Maharajah of iNlarwar (dodhpoi-e) 

17 

10 

The Maharajah of Tultiala 

1 7 

20 

44i(! M.iha Rao of Kotali 

17 

21 

Odio Maharajah of Kewah 

17 

22 

The lino of Kutch 

17 

23 

I'lio Rajah of (Jochin 

17 

21 

The ^Maharajah of Rikaneer 

17 

25 

TIk! Na.v.’al) of Bhawnlpore 

17 

20 

The Maha,rao Bajah of Boondee 

nr 

27 

The Maharajah of Kerowh-e ... 

17 

28 

The IMaharajah of Bhurl[)ore 

17 

20 

The Nawah of Tonk 

17 

30 

riie l)el> Rajali of Booi.au 

15 

31 

The Maharajali of Sikkim 

15 

32 

^h(^ Maharajah of Oorclia (D'hnie) 

15 

33 

'PIk! IMiihara jah of Kislu*ni;urli 

15 

31 

'Pho Maliarao IJajali of Ulwar 

15 

3.5 

The Bana, of 1 IholepOK! 

15 

3() 

'Phe .Maha Rawul of .R’ssulmere 

15 

37 

'Pin? Malta Raj Rana ol Jhallawar 

15 

38 

Phe Rajah of Pertahgnrli 

15 

30 

'Pho Rajah of Dhar ... 

15 

40 

The Two Cliiids of Dewas, each 

15 

41 

The Maharajah of Duttia 

15 

42 

The Maha Rawnl of Banswara 

1 J 1 

1 :’) 

33i(^ Maharajah of Kdur 

f 15 i 


■ Uoooivc siilutcs of 21 i^otud within li)nit.-> of their ie: l*evlivy ton itorie.', 
Vof... XII.. ]’AJ;i IV, . :j fj 
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SaiiUes of FefiJatories. 


No. 

Naiuos. 

No. of 
Guiih, 

1 

‘44 

Mi'cr AH JMoqivkI of Ivhyrporc 

- — • “ 

I 

1 15 

45 

'riie lliio of Souil^i 

! 15 

! 4i] 

jTlie ]\lii!i!i lOiwul of I)Qoiigur|)Qi-e 

15 

47 

jTlio Nawal) of IHiinpOio 

13 

48 

/riio Nawab of Jowra, 

13 

40 

liJi jail of < 'oooli Hollar 

13 

50 

Tho K’a jali of 'ri])j)oiali 

13 

51 

■ riio M alia ra jail of Ht'lianiS 

13 

52 

jTlio lia jail of tlhooiiU 

11 

53 

jTlio Hajab of Nablui 

11 

51 

iTho iJajaliof K\ij)}KK)rtliulla 

11 

55 

O’ho Kajali of Suiiijilhur ... ... 

IJ 

56 

The Nawab of .loonagnrh 

11 

57 

Tlie Jam of Nowaniiggur 

11 

58 

p4ie Tbakoor of Hliowijuggur 

11 

50 

[TIjo Ha jail of Kutlani 

11 

60 

jTlio IMaliarajali of Puniiali 

11 

61 

Tbo Maliarajuh of Uhirkaa*^ 

H 

62 

The Ha jali of iHjawiir 

11 

63 

Tho Rajah of (Oiatterpore 

11 

! 64 

The Ilajah of Mutidoe 

! 11 

65 

The Dewaii of Pahluiipore 

11 

66 

The Rajah of Raj peephi 

11 

67 

The N awab of Radh unpore 

11 

68 

The Rana of Horebunder 

11 

CD 

The Rajah of Drangdra 

11 

70 

The Rajah of Adjeyghuv 

11 

71 

The Nawah of Canihay 

n 

72 

The. Hajfdi of Silhuia 

11 

73 

The Rajali of Soetamhow 

11 

74 

The Rawut of Rajgiirh 

11 

75 

ThcRajaliofNurKinghur 

11 

76 

'Flio Rajah of Jlmhooa 

11 

77 

The Rajah of Cliumba, 

11 

78 

'P.ie Naxyab of Baoiico 

11 

70 

Tim Rajah ofHiiinoor i 

11 

80 

'Piu! UajaU of Sookeb _ | 

11 

81 

fhe Rajah of Hurreedkote. ... i 

11 

82 

The Raja h of K bylooi' ... i 

11 I 

83 

Phe Sir Do.ssaoc of Sawuiit Waree ... j 

}) 1 

84 

The Nawah of Mali ir Kotla ... 

9 i 

85 

'Pile Rajah of (Jliota Oodeypore ... .. j 

bi 

86 

The Rajali of IJai-ria ... _ ' 

a 


— — 4 . 



No. 


Names. 


(No. of 
Gnus. 


87 

88 
81) 
90 
in 

92 

93 
94 - 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


The ll.ina of Hnrwanee ... ...| 

The Rajah of Na^oite ... ...i 

Tim liana of All llaj pore ... . . . ! 

The Haiia of Loouavvarra 

The Nawal) or ilahee of Ralasiiiofe ... ...| 

Tl»e Raj all of Boaiith ... 

Nativ<‘ Chiefs at Aden 

The Rajah of Nndaon ... .. ! 

Maharajah l)hulee|> Hing, U. n S. I. ...i 

I^faharajah Jung Bahadoor, G. C. B. ...| 

Jlaiiojee Rao Siiidia, (hiota Maliarajah of Gwalior ... 
Na,wab Sir Salar Jung Balauloor, K. S. 1. 

Pi’ince Azeeni Jali, of Arcot 

Her Highness the Koodsia Begmn of Bho[)al (Bliood-| 
shahee) ... ...| 

Maharajah of Vi/.ianagr.am ... ... 




9 to 12 j 
7 ; 
21*1 
19*' 
17t, 
1 7^ I 


In* : 

I 


The EMtiitCPi of FtMifiatories. 

We claswify the Feudatorios, giving, where possible, tlio area 
and population of their cistates acrording as they arc under the 
direct sujiervision of the Ma.dras, Bombay or Saprcine Goveni- 
nicrits. Our Feudatories have mariy haula-torics of their own, 
particulars regarding wlioin wo cannot give. Pensionor.s are mar- 
ked with an asterisk and Mussulmans in italic.s. 

Madras. 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 

Place or Fa* 
uiilv. 

Sqnan* 
A1 i 1 es. 

Popnla- 

tiou. 

Annual 

Inooiuc. 

*Pri7Ke Azhn Jah 

Carnatic 



£ 

.30,000 

Vlaljarajali of Truvancorcj G C. S. 1. 

I'ravaiicore ► 

.6,r>r>:j 

1, 15^52/47 

448,00;! 

Rajah ot Cochin 

Cochin 

],L‘n 

.f99,0fi0 

90,301 

Rajah of Poodoocottah 

Piiodoocottnh 


208, 700 

;}2,4i;5 

Jaijhirdar of Bungrin^nilly 

<;iudilapah ... 

,"iM0 

: ;ir),20o 

10,017 

Rajah of Suudoor 

Hellury 

i4r> 

10,440 

1 3,782 

Ali Bajak 

C a ii n a nore 





and South- 





ern Lacca- 





dive Islands, 


1,000' 

1 

2,000 

Carried forward 



' 1,980,103 

J>29,170 


• For life. 

t Within limits of the Gwalior territory. 

j Ou every occasion of visiting and leaving the Bengal Presidency. 
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Feudatories in Bombay. 


Bombay. 


Fciul.atoT'y or rensioiicr. 


Place or Fa- 
mily. 


Square Popula- 
Miles. tion. 


j Soutliem 
V Mali rat ta 
^ Jaglieixlars 

... The niiawar 
... The (.h)repuray 
... (Jolaha 
... Jiiijeera 
of ihc 

... Surat 
.. Suchccu 
.. Ihimla 
.. DJmrumpore 
... Jowar 


I Brought forward 
Uajah of Akulkote ... ... Akulkot 

rhe I hint Sucheo ... .. I 

'I’he Punt Prithee Nidhce ... j 
riie Duilay ... .. } S. Koi 

The Niinljalkur ... [ 

I'he Waekur ... . . ) 

Itajah of Kolhapore... .. Kolha])ore 

(.Jhief of Sawuutwaree .. -Sawuntwaree 

I)o. of Jamkhuiidee \ u 

1 ) 0 . of Mecraj ( 

Do. of Koorundwar ... ( , ‘ ? 

1 ) 0 . ofSanglee 

Do. of Baiudroog ... ...ThePdia 

Do. of Moodhole ...The Cor 

* The Aiigria Family ... (Jolaha 

Thfi <SVr(/fX' of ./ ivjt'f'va . . . Jiiijeera 

* Th(’ (traiiddaiufhtcrs of ihc 

NawahofSimi't ... ...Surat 

.Nawab of Suchcen ... .. Suchccu 

Uajali of Banda ... .. handa 

Hajah of Dhurumpore .. Dhurum 

Bajah of J o war ... - . J owar 

* Dcm'ndaiiU of Nmmh of Bo- 
roach 

Nawnh <f Cambay ... . . ( 'and in y 

'riieCuikwar ... .. Baroda 

418 sop.arate juri.sdictions in 
Kattywar, ot which the prin- 
cipal are Okamundul, Jooua- 
(jhiir, Mowanuggur, Bhow- 
iiuegur, ffafferabad, Wiulfrar 
ainl Jlajkoto 

ilao of Kutch ... .. Knt«;h 

I'ahluiuporc Agency contain- 
ing 11 Statca, PahJiiiiiporc, 

Bad/innjm'c, itVov/c, Tcziumi 
nnil 7 Hindoo State.s 
Malieckanta (The Kajah of 
Kdur is the only powerful 

(Jiief) 

Kajah of Kajpoejda .. ... 1 

Kajah of Baria ... ... 

(Jhitif of Chota Oodcyporc 
Kajah of Uionawara ... { Rewa 

(hnef of Soruth ... ... j 

The Bahe.e of BaJaainorc ... 1 
55 Potty Chieffe with a reven- , 
ue of ... ... ... ) 

I Carried forward 


ldKS 0 ,l()J 


824 71,(KK) 


3 ;>, ('(» 
.‘ 1 (K» 8,000 


.850 1 75,0001 

4,8im 1,710,104! 


21,000l 1,475,08.5 805,270! 

C,50()| 400,522; 150,U00i 


19,000! 

71 ,5.8() 775G!),'UH)' 2, S77,54(>' 
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The Government of Ini')] a. 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 

Place or Fami- 
ly- 

j Sijuare 

1 Miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Annual 

Incoine. 


Lower Bengal. 



£ 

Brouglit forward 


71,53(; 

7,509, IGO 

2,877,540 

* Th. Ntiwah Kazini of Uengat 

jMoorslicdahad 



100,000 

IJajah of Jyntia 

1 



GOO 

5 Oossyah States 

1 




1 la j ah of N ung k 1 0 w . . . 

/ Assam 

10,000 

308,025 


Kajah of Moloeni 

1 




Kajah of Miini[)()ro . 

) 

7,58 1 

500,000 

1 425 

Kajah of iTill Tippurah 


7,032 



Kajah of (loocli Hehar 

0(*oeh Kehar 

1,287 

80,000 

00,109 

21 Melials forining S. W. Fron- 





tier Agency 

Chota Nagpori^ 

42,500 

1,000,000 

) 

10 'rributary Melials of (hii- 




} 100,000 

taek 

Orissa 

lG,(iu8 

750,000 

) 

Korfh- We.'ilmi Provinces. 



'Pitc I^^nwnb of Ram] iot'f' 

Kohilcund 

800 

481,9011 

' 100,0011 

Maharajah of Heiiares 

Kenarcs 


200,000 


Kajah of (hirwhal 

Himal ay as 


300,000 

10,000 

Kajah of Shall pooia 

Ajiuere 

4,500| 

100,000' 

30,i4)(' 

Kajah of Tehi'ce 

Kiunaoa 


200,000[ 

8,000 


Maharajah Dlnilloop i^iugh 
MaharajaJi of Puttialliv 
Kajah of .)heeu<l 
|(>liiof of Nabha 
Chief of Khulsea 

of Mdiclr ICofJa 
Hajah of Furrcedkotc 
■80 Minor Jagiiinlars 
Ndwa(> of Doojana 
Khan of Jjohnroo 
[flajah of Sirnioor or Nahun 
Kajah of Ivubler or Jielawran-e 
[Chief of Hiiuloii 
Kajah of IJussahir 
Kajah of Kconthul 
[Chief of Bagliul 
[liana of Joobiil 
Ibtnaof Hhujee 
Haua of Kooiuharaein 

Carried forward 


Punjab. 
Eiig} and 


j h Cis-Suiloj I 
) and Delhi 
i (States 


) 

Delhi 
1 ” 

Hill Sates 


lof) 

04:i 


],r(8(),n()o 

ini.ooO; 

270,000 

02,000 

40,200 

51,000, 

I 

75,795' 

00,818 

49,078 

45,015 

J8,08:{! 

22,805; 

17,202 

9,001 

7,829| 


171 ,01114, 107, OG2! '3, 910, 8C'I^ 


40,000 

300,000 

40,000 

40.000 

10.000 

83,184 

0,000 

4.500 

7,000 

0,0o(> 

7.000 

3.000 
3,000 
1,800 

1.500 
700 
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Feiidatoriet in Fajpootana mid Cmiml India, 

The Government of India. 


Feudatory. 

Place or Family. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

* , c 

1 S 
§8 

I 

Punjab. 



£ 

Brou£?lit forward | 


171,011 

14,107,0(;2 

3,910,864 

Baiia of Kotliar 

1 


3,990 

5u0 

Haiia ;.'i Dhaiiicc ...* 



2,853 

400 

Hana of l-iugliat ...j 

1 




Idiief of Bulsnn .. j 

j 


4,892 

OOO 

('hief of Myloiig .. 1 



7,358 

800 

Tliakoor of Boejah j 



98 J 

200 

Tliakoor of Turoch .. j 

1 


3,082 

250 

Tliakoor of Kooiihar ... 1 

1 


1,900 

300 

liana of Mungul ...1 



917 

lOO 

Chief of Durkotee . ! 

J 


500 

01 

Nawnh (if Bha n^ulpnre . . . ! M ooltan 

2483 

304,502 

30,000 

Muharajah of Jiiuun<to ...'Cashmere 

25,000 

700,000 

400,000 

Uajah of Kuppoorthulla ...t 

) 

.508 

212,721 

57,700 

liajah of Mundee 

( Trans - Sutlej 

1,080 

139,259 

30,000 

llajah of Chiimba 

i States 

3,210 

120,000 

12,000 

iiajah of Sooket .. I 

} 

420 

44,552 

8,000 

j Dindly vmler the of Indi 

a. 


Maliarajah of Oodeyporc or 

j 



1 

Meywar 


11,61^ 

1,161,140 

266,127 

Maharajah of Jeypore 


16,250 

1,90(M)0< 

500,000 

Maharajah of Joudhpore or 





Mar war 


85,072 

1,783,000 

350,000 

Maharao of Roondoe 


2,201 

224,000 

50,000 

Maharao of Kotah 


5,000 

4.50,000 

2.50,000 

Maharaj Haua of dhallawar 


2, .500 

220,000 

150,000 

Nanuib of Tonk 


2,370 

320,419 

101,751 

Lawa 

1 




M ahara jail of K erowlee 

> Ilajjiootana 

1,873 

188,000 

30,000 

.Vlahariijah of Kislicngiirh 


720 

100,000 

22, .570 

Maharaiia of Dhoh pore 


1,250 

192,382 

109,437 

Maliarajah of ilhurtiiore . , 


1,974 

743,710 

263,692 

Maharao llajah of Ulwiir 


3,300 

1,000,000 

200,000 

Maharajah of Hikanecr 


17,(570 

539,000 

60,000 

The Maha JIawiil of Jessulmere 


12,252 

73,700 

9,167 

II ao of Scroll i 


3,020 

55,000 

20,338 

The llawul of Dooiignrjiore ... 


1,000 

100,000 

12,600 

'rile llawul of Banswarra 

1 

1,.5()0 

150,000 

12,000 

llajah of Pertahgurh 

) 

1,400 

150,000 

26^40 

.Uaharaj.ah Sindia 



2,500,000 

110,910 

Maharajah Holkar 

1 C’cntral In- 

8,318 

676,000 

330,000 

of Bhojm/i . 

dia. 

0,704 

603,666 

240,000 

llajah of Dhar ...! 

1 

2,091 

126,000 

45,700 

Cliust of Dewaa 

i 

250 

25,000 

26,900 

wah of «/o?mi 


872 

85,466 

65,624 

Carried forward 







342>831 

29> 130,638 

7,704,331 



Fmdaloriea in Central India. 


m 


Ti£E Govkrxment qf Ini>ia. 


Feudatory, 

Place or 
Family. 

! 

' Square 
! Miles 

I’opula- 

tiuii. 

Annual 

Income. 

i 





£ i 

Brought foi'M'ard 




7,70i,.T.n 

Bajali of ButJam 

] 

rio(j 


17,170; 

Bajah of Sillana ..-i 


iu;i 

88,078 

i;4,i»oo 

Bajah of Scctaiuhow .. j 

; 2 




(diief of Fuiitli Bceidoda .. .1 

' 'ci 




,, Beejdoda 

1 ^ 




Thakoor t)f Jawasea 

' a 




A'owliarra 

i 5 




,, -Sheogurii .. | 

! '/) 
j 0) 




,% Dahrce 





,, Bichrodo •••* 





,, Kalookliera ...■ 

( « 1 




,, TVanim 

1 i 




,, Balgurh 

i ^ : 




,, iY’opJia 

1 ! 




,, Nowgoiig 

,, Jiutaiiu 

1 3> 1 

i| : 




,, Ayraoda ...; 

|| ; 




,, J)iioolatia 

j 3 




,, BiJoda .. ; 

,, ihirdia .. i 

Cldef of .iohut 

,, .Mutwarra .. ! 

i 

i 


7,000 

1 

800 

1 . . 


200 

,, KJiutfewarra ...j 

1 ^ s 



' 120 

,, Ituttoniiial 
,, Aiirii.jiJorc 

1 3^ 
ioo 



00 

,, .Ihaliooa ...1 

1 . 

i,r)0« 

0*0,000 

12,300 

,, Noojiikhera or 'I'irla ; 

■ ? ! 


,, Chttl.'i, Burkhcra or! 

i 





>i(»iV|)nr(.! ...j I c '3 I 

,, Utotii BurKllt^ra I j 

,, Kaloo B()urc:e j I 

'I’Jiakoor of .Vlooltjui . I i -r^ . i 

! „ Ka,.hee Ha, -.ala . I / W'''";.''/':""'.'.' ! 

)ukth-,.il, ( '‘'“I'atizv,.! , 

j ,, fJui.sohi or Dliutial ; '' | 

iBajah of Nuruiii , 1 


llJajah of ^uruiii 
^ Thakoor of Jihafloiira j (Jwalior 

j ,, Khaltouii .. I Agency Me-i 
i , . Sirseo ... [ diati/etl 

'Kajah of Itagofjgurh .. ; (’fiiefs. 

„ Haroda .. ! 

Thakoor of Burra I 

<.'hief of Burwauiico ... .Xiniar Agency. 

Ciiief of Barudpoora .... 

,, damuia or l)a]>ir ... j 

„ lUjgurh, (Jhiirrec or }- , 
Bhyaa Kheree, Sil- 

I......... B I. I 1 ’ , . (.hififs. 


xinyaa Kheree, Nil- ' . V ' 

iaiiee & BiikhtgurJi I 


f'ayv.ed fur^rard 





Fmdatones in Central India, 


The Government of India. 


or Faiui- 8(iuare Popula- Annual 

TciuUtory, 


Brought forward 
Cliitf of (Jliandgurli 
,, .lauitcc 

,, (diota Kiisrawml 

'IMiakoor of Pitharco 
,, Dagjco 

,, Karodia 

,, Took .1 

,, 1‘ailiarea 

j, '.hhiingoug 

n Hiugliaiia 

M Baco 

,, Alaync 

Jdiaiira 
,, Kimjara 

,, ivagoogurh. 

,, Kaytlia . j 

,, Klnii'st‘o .. ! 

,, Jlialaria 

,, Poongliafc 

,, Hhojakuroo ...I 

Chiof of Koorai I 

,, Malioiiu'dgurJi 

,, JJasowda 

,, Jhijgliiir 

,, Nursingitrh 

,, KliilcluH-purc ...' 

,, liarawut ! 

,, Fatliavec .. j 

,, Agra Bm-khcra .. 1 

-IhthJa 1 

,, Dlnina Khorcc .. ! 

,, KluirnaljHU’o .. | 

,, Buhla (Jhoscc 

1 , Klinrsia 

,, Jhalora 

,, llcerapovo .. ! 

,, JJarngnvli .. j j 

,, Kakiu’klicroc ! 

,, J^ootaloa .. ! 

,, Jalria lihccl ... j 

,, (JagroiiiH?. ... j 

Kooinvur ( 'iiae Singh, ... I 

.Dll wajit Singh 

I Aitclinmu SiiigU &, .Lsroo Siiigli | 
Salim Singh j 


\ Niinar 
r A. go liny 
i (Diarantced 
) Chiefs 


444,581 20,442,075 7,775,500 



Tribute from Feu^aforhfi. 
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r 

1 Feudatory or Pensioner. 


Place or 
Family. 

Square 

milu.s. 

$ 

it 

cS 

‘ Annual 
Inuuiue. 

Brought forw.ard 

j 


4 It. Oft 1 


£ 

Sohawul ... 

Jignee 

Chntteri»oje 
tJhirkary . 

Ajoygurh 

Bijawui ... 
ituttia 

,, 1 

■■ ! 

'I 

i :■ 

i f, 
j y 

MO 

;t, 170,001 

j 6,77.'»,r/t0 

Myborc ... 

Nag(xie 

Ooreha 

I‘unnah ... 

Itewah 

Sumpthnr 

I'hr Ni^<(M of Hjtdrrdhod 

m' 

■■ 1 i 

.. \J 

•• 1* 

1 3 

" 1 

teecan. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

10,6<)G,o.so! 

hll.^O.OOO 

The Maharajali of Mysore 

* Thr. Titidor Ki'iii/ of Oiidh 

* Tht A luf of Sindh 

Grand Total ., 

.. k 
.. h 

Id y sore. 
Jaleutta. 
iimlli. Ac. 

aTti‘ 

iyr,27!>.t>')rj 

1. '>0,001) 
PJO.lMH) 
•ti,:i7.5 
l<U72,G7t 

Tribiilt^ rriiiii fVuclMlori«‘H, 

IH60-02. " 


(tont'iDiifi/ 

of India. 



£ 

1 


Tributes fniui the nmiermeutionud Btatc'-. 
Various Putty iStatos 

Nizam’s Govcriirnciit on accuvint of Mahratta Chuntc 
ContriV.»utioii.s. 

Bhopal 

Various Petty atates 


,Toyi>riro 

Joiidhjiorc 

Ofluyixiru 

Doongerpore 

Banswarra 

Kotah 

Boondec 

Jhalwar 

VariuUM Petty Stato 


North Frot'iiice.o. 


I i 

I : u«,2iN 


Sokeith 

Mvuiduc 

Kupoorthulla 

Chumba 

Various Putty States 


Mysore Govern men t 
Travfineoru ditto 
Cochin ditto 


Moilron. 

Pcislieush and Sidwiiiv. 


Soiiitmi/ and Sindh. 
Tribute. 

Snbsidj' from the Cutch Government 
Katty war TribiUe 
Various Petty States 

Contributions. 

Jaghcerdurs, Southern Mahratta Countiy, &c. 


j L’,24,r<M.l 
7 


Tol.ll Tributes ;uid Contributions from Native States 


V.U-. XII., Pari IV. 



AllowmiceR to 


4llowanee« lo Feudiiliiries and renalonem, 18GG-09. 


Govevmwxi of India. 

Pcnnion of Wazed Ally Shah, ox-Klng of Oude 
Proportion of Pension of Maharajah JDulleep Sing 
Pension to Ally Bahadoor, ex-Newab of Banda, fnchiding Al- 
lowance to the Family of the late Zoolflcar Ally 
Stipends and Kxtra Allowances, *c., to Ilis Highness Prince 
Ctolani Mahomed, son of the lato Tippoo Sultan 
Pensions to the Family of the ex- Rajah of Coorg 
Oompensiation ... 

Pagoda and Mosque Allowances 

Pension exceeding Rs, 6,000 [wr annum, but not exceeding 
lls. 20,600 per anntim 

Pensions not exceeding Rs .6,000 per annum 

Total Government of India £< 

Oude. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Xewab Malka Jehan 
Newab Sooltan Begum 

Malk Dooran Newab Ilookya Sooltan Bcgnni 
Political Pensions not oxoeoding Us. 2o,iM)ti per .annum 
Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annnm 
.Vla.afoe Compensation 
MiHcellaiieous 

Total Oude £ 

Cnitral Provlncts, 

Oond Rujah Sulliman Shah 

Janoojee, Ibio Bhouslah Riijah Bahadoor, and the widows of the 
bate Ruler 

Trimbuckjee Nana Aeoher R.ao 
TSshwant Rao Goojnr 
Purbut Rao Goojur 

Pensions exceeding Rs. 6,000, but not exceeding Rs. 20,000 per 
annum 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum 

Total Ccutial Provinces £ 

East and JVesf Berur. 

Pensions to Mahratta Balianadurs 
Vlahratta (Jhonto 

Political Pensions, including cliaritable and rcHgiou.s grants .. 

Total East and Wosl Berar £ 

Eastern Beftlernents. 

Political Pensions exceeding Rs, 6,000 per annum 
Ditto under Rs. 6,0' '(} per annum 
Local Pensions (tlompensation to Landowners) 

Total Eastej'n Settlements £ 

Eeu(/at. 

Stipends and .Vllowance of the Nix<amut. 

His IIighnes.s Naw.ib Nazim’s Per.Monal Allow.iiice 

IIeringhnoN.s .VIunneeBegum 

■Munneo and Buhoo Begums Establishments 

Raj mchal Family 

Syed Azoom Ally Khan 

Uaisoonnissa Begum (widow’ of Humayoonjah) 

•Syed Sufdarah Khan 

Newab Shun\shc .Tehan I’egtim (Consort of Furreedoonjah) 
Newab .Vlulkzumanocah Begum (second wife of ditto) 
Ulowauocs to various tlhicts, their F.ainilies and Dependent.*; 
exceeding Rs. 5,000 mid not exceeding Rs. 20,O)iUpcr annum 
.VlIowauce.s to vaiious Chiefs, their Families niid Dependents 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per .annum 


('Carried forward 


P.02.827 



Ftmdaiones mtd I^ensioners. 
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'«■ • 

.. 

« 

■, & 

BrougfW: fw'ward 


170,50t5 

362,827 

/.-Continued. 




I’ensions und Charitable A.llowance». 




Rajah BUoop 8iug (Grandson oi Rajah Kulyan Sing) 

I 2,337 



IJnno-chntter ehurges paid in Cuttack 

! 50i 



Compensation to the Rhooteeahs for tho resmnption of I>oo!ir.'!i 

j 



in Assaiii 

1 3,r>(K) 

i 


Pom-ions wot exceeding Ua. 6,000 per auumu 





j 



Cmn]icasations. 

1 

j 7,929 


Snlt. 

i 



Compen.'iation payable under Convention with the French Go- 

I 



vermnent in lieu of Salt foruicrly suppHed to theta 

61,970 







<\)uipenHutiona e.xcecding Rm. 5.0(K» per ainium 

1 , 190 



Coinpeiisationtt not exceeding Rs. 6,oOO per annum 

1,971 

65,-K.l 


Total liengal .. £ 



239.800 

WfStfl’n Pl'ItVilH'n. 




Territorial and l*olitic.'il Pcns.oiw. 




ishreepersad Nuvaiu Sing, Rajah of Hctiare.'i 

7,500 



Ponsiona exceeding U.s. and not exceeding R.h. 20,<iOO per 




annum each 

9.214 



Rajah Ihdwant Sing 

2,20(!t„ 


I’enaions granted on the roHUtuption of M.aafec Tenures 

10,1521 


J’olitieal Pcu.-iionH under Rn. 5,OUO i»er annum .. 

1 l.s-l-sl 


R.\. Rajah of Coorg 

3,070| 




47,014 


Pensions and Charitable Allowanee.s. 




Charilable reunions not exceeding Its. 20,oo(i per annum 

3,352 



Pen.siuiis and Charitable Allowauces under R.s. per unnuni 

12,15t 





16,50S 


Sayor Compensation, 




Rajah Mulicndcr Sing 

2,20! 



.Miseeliancoub Compeusution under U.s. 5,000 jicr annum 

6,or)‘. 





7.202 


Total .Vorth-Wostern Plovinfcs ... .0 



09,781 

Fi’iijub. 




Tetritcii'ial and Political Pensioii.’j, 




Riijali Riikht Ally 

1,540 



-Murdan Sing 

SHO 



Ibijali FyKtullub Khan 

!1I7| 


Rajah Jes want Sing 

!M7l 


Sirdar Saleh Matnmied Khan 



Mohun ladl 

5.50 



Hahadoor Jhuiig Klrau 




Siidar Dewub Sing 

oooj 



Sirdar Maboiue.! Ho.s.seiu Khan 




Sir Sooltan Sccuuder ... .. ", 




Xuzir Kharolla ... .. ' i 

7.50 



Alirza Kllahee Hux .. ... ’ I 




.ijoodiah I*tirshs(,ifl .. ’ 1 

050 



Stii)ends of Ranee.s of deceased \lHharaj:ih.s, including Allow- '• 




aiiee.s to Depoiideats and .idhurents i 

3,9S() 



•Pen.sions under Hs, fi.utMj pei- annum gi-anted on the resumii ! 




tion of M.antTeo Tenures ... 

2s ,029 



Politie-al Pensions under R.'i.. 5,0iM) per aiunim 

21,07" 





63,254 


Pension.^ and t haritable .\llowaiioo.s. , 



i 

Pcn.sion of Vlirza Ellaljoc Ru.x 

H7->j 



Pension of R,ance Kis.Men Knur ofthelate Raj.di 1 ullubOhur 



j 

Pension of Kour Khoshal Sing 

.5f>o 


{ 

Charitable Allowances uialer U.s. 5,UOO per annunii 

30, 05 > 


1 



37.97.0 1 

Came"! forward 


101,:2,» 

"'<V72,T77j 


■i c -1 
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AUowmi&is to Pe^idomm 



£ i £ 

w 

£ 

Brought forward 

1 101,229 

672,177 

f II w j« ?» * — Cuu tiuu vd. 

j 


iSayyr C(,mii»fiisatiou. 

1 


Alluwawccfl to riiijatiH and othoiu, iulietiof Cu/jtouas, Transit 



Duties, (fcc., abolished ... 

1 3,472 


Total PUB^b .. £ 

...j 

104,701 

Mad HAS. 

1 


Tuhjorf. 



Allowances to tho Relatives, fcJervaiits, &c., of His Highness 

i 


the lato Rajah of Taiijore, including conunutaiiou of Pen- 



sions, &c« 



Allowances to the Family of the lato Ibijiih Ameer Sing 

009 


•« 

41,0)58 


Mosnfljuttitiii. 



Stipends to the Family of the late Newab of JMasulipatam 

3, -450 


CciU'.ti Districts. 



Stipends and Extra Allowances to the Fajnilics of the late 



llydor Ally Khan and Tippoo Sultan, exclusive, of pay luont a 



niiido in Meiigal 

4,011 


Conipcusation.s, Peiv«ii<»ns and Chiiritable Allrnvauccs, 



Pagotla and Mosque Allowances, and Coini*ensations in lieu of 



rosuined Ijands, Officers aud Privileges, including Salt Com- 



pensationa 

98.49;) 


PeiisioUH and Charitable Allowances 

4,100 


Pagoda and Mosque Allowances 

4,008! 


Allowances to Zemindars, Jagoerdars, and Eauamdars, &c. 

27.047! 



- 1 1 34,61 (i 

Co mat! c. 



Tervit ji ial aud Political Pen.^ions, 



l’on.sio?iH,' A’c., to (lie Families ami Dopcinliuits of tliic laic Nc- 



wal<s, aud to tho ' avnalic Fanwlj' aiuli Dopondaiit.M, Ac. 

l).'j,767 


Slipciuls, A:c., to Prince Azooin .lah llaliadoi^r 

12,700 


Payment to tho Fivneli (Jovernmeut at Poiidiehcry, on ac- 



count of tho Arrack Farm in the French Potlah at Miwsuli- 



l>atam . 

p.,., 


Karuot. 



Stipends to tho FauiLly ami DeiHsndauts of the Newab of 



Ivurnal 

10,718 


Tidal Madras ... £ 


263,691 

Jiohlhfii)/ OH(f SliiOfi. 



Pensions to the Family and Dependants of the lute Nowah of 



Sur.at 

9,167 


Newab Maljomcrl .\lly Khan Bahmloor . , 

4,637 


Acosahob Mabaraj 

.I, .500 


Sulmidy to the Khan of Khclat 

5,000 


Pertah Uiiqdoojur ... 7 

1,2(K» 


Various Pensions and Allowances above Hs. 5,000 and umicr 



Us. 10, 0(H) per ainuun 

5 m 


Pensions not cxcce ling Us. .'>,000 per amuun., iunhidiug com- 



mutatioiiH 

39, .402 


Enaindujs and Surrimjanulara 

, . 386,109 


•':iuyur and Misceilancous tVmipeusatiians 

21,650 


Htiltan Fudil Mahsiu of Labej ... || 

1,5mm 


.Allowanoc.s, A*c. , to tlio ex .Vineers of Sindji, and otlier.s 

20,303 


Commutation of fractional i)arts of liiuims .. 

.. 11,860 


Fristna Rao Wittul 

8,808 


Dewasthaa and Wurshaaun Allowances 

... 149,506 


Total Ronibay and Sindh £ 

■■ 

671,234 

iTotal Allowances and Ahslgumcnts out of the l{cveiiuc.H, &c. £ 

1 

j 

1,718,003 




TJlg PoUticM EstaUjshnmtfi^ 'tSS. 


l*olltlcAl AffeiieleA »nA Forrlfrn SerYlrpA. 


1 

Governmkkt or India. 

i- 

£ 

£ 

Residents ainl Political Agents, &c., at Foreign Oourts 




Salaries and Allowances, Establisliiuents, and Ci>n : 




tingeiit charges 




Durbar Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, &c. 




Sundry Items 

7H2. 






89, 327i 

Cmfml Protu ucen^ 


! 

Durbar Presents 


287 

Ih'itiah liiirvinh. 


j 

P(ditical Estaldishuicuts and charges, ijjcdwdiiag ex- 




penses on account of State prisoners 

fh.07() 



Mission to Mandalay 





— 

9,89fJ 






Miscellaneous 


5 


JitoitjaK 




Political Establishincuts aud charges 




Durbar Presents, and llowaiices to Vakeels, Natives 




of rank, &e. 

P'21 



Bhootaii charges 

\‘l{y 






3,S'20 


Xorfh W< ntcru Prorina's. 




Political Establishments and charges 

;i2,(574 



Sundry Items ... ... ... .. 1 

1578 




— 

88,053 


Pinij<bh. 




Pay of Rritisli Envoy at Caliool, and other Political 




Establishments and charges .. 




Durbar l’rc.seiits 

?5,747 



Sundry Items 

1, 1)1)0 




. . - — 

10,97<> 






Kcsidcuts and Agents at Foreign Courts : .SaLiries, Es- 




tablisliments, nud Contingent charges ... 

8,97)5 



( harges on account of .State prisoners 

108 




- 

9,123 


Bowhdi/ and Siwlh. 




Residents and Agents at Ft)rcign Courts : Salaries, Es- 




tablishments, and Contingent charges .. 




Durbar Presents aud Allow ances to Native of rank, &e. 

8, *201) 



Sundry Items 

i7,7:ri 




— 

81,803 


Total Political Agencies and Foreign Service.? £ 



238,289 


Tlie Foreign States with wliich tlie Governnient of India lias 
treaties of alliance, either equal or to protect tlicni, arc Burmah» 
Sikkim, Nepal, Afghanistan, Persia, Khelat, Beyla and Hedge. 
With the Sultan of Muscat, the Sultan of Zanzibar, Shoa, and 
.several of the maritime tribes on the coast of Arabia and Africa, 
it has conventions with the object of stopping the sla\ e trade. 



430 of Tramnc^re in 1806-67. 

There are also eng^emeats witi the Turn of Johore ami 
the chiete of the MaJayan Peniusula, now uuder the colonial Go^ 
verumeiit of the Straits Settlemeuts. 

Travaiieiire. 

Jmtice . — An improved system of Registration was orga- 
nized. The regulation was based upon the British Indian Act 
compelling registration of all deeds relating to immoveable 
property, and also giving fiee scojie to the registration of deeds 
relating to moveable property. A regulation was enacted 
amending the law relating to the limitation of suits by post- 
poning for auotlier year the o))eratiou of the statute of linii- 
tatioii. This measure was taken in compliance with the repre- 
sentations of a number of landholders, wlio considered that they 
would be losers to a large extent through inability to prose- 
cute in the year itself In the 4 Zillab and 19 Moonsiffs Courts 
tiled during the \ear 20,873 original suits wliicb, added to 5,242 
pending, made the number there were before these courts 32,115. 
Tliere were also 587 suits readmitted uuder the Civil Procedure 
Code and 57 for review of judgment. The value of the suits 
filed was lls. 22,07,714. They were thus disposed of : — 9,005 
were decided in favour of plaintiff, 1,464 fur defendant, 3,911 dis- 
posed of on agreement, 3,390 dismissed for default and 520 
otherwise judicially disposed of, lea ving a balance of undecided 
suits amounting to 13,913. Of these 11,948 bad been on the files 
under six mouths, 1,109 above six months and under one 
year, 080 above one and under two years, 104 above two and 
tinder three years, .j(.3 under five years ami 13 luuler six years. 
Of the 20,803 original suits in the Zillab and Moonsiffs Courts 
019 Were suits between “ Jammies” and their tenants, 50 related 
to division of Tarawad })roperty, 2,115 were otherwise connected 
with land, 907 were connocteil with bouses or other fixed proper- 
ty, 21,003 with debts and wages, 14 were suits for damages for 
violation of caste privileges, 23 were regarding division of pro- 
})erty among Brahmins and Sudras, 4 among Numboories and 79 

ere suits for inheritance among the Makkatbayam classes of 
Travancoro such as Syrians, Moplas and carpenters. The Zillah 
( hurts filed 557 appellate suits which, with those pending, made 
the number on the files 750 valued at Rs. 43,211., They were 
thus disposed of; — 180 for the Plaintiff, 197 for Defendant, 00 
disposed of by agreement, 2 1 dismissed for default, 13 remand- 
ed to lower court; 304 decrees were confirmed, 40 modified and 
124 reversed. The average interval between the file of an ap- 
})eal and its disposal was 4 weeks 91 days. The balance left iiU' 
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decided was 284* sliit« tione oi whicli had beeti oti the files abov^ 
three years. Twenty-iiine out of 44 original civil suits valued 
at Rs. 625 were disposed of in the Zillali or Small Cause Courts 
and 4 out of 12 appeals. The Sudiler Courts filed 200 appeals, 
14 special appeals and 7 reinvestigations making, with the cases 
pending on the files, 4.50 suits valued at Rs. *2,04,870. These 
were all disposed of except 157. Thus the number of original 
suits filed in the several Courts, which had risen from 6,374 in 
the year 1856 to 20,077, in 1806 rose to the remarkable figure 
of 27,520. The number of appeals during the year was 557, or 
5 per cent, of the appealable decrees, and the greater part of 
them resulted in the confirmation of the original awards. The 
value of all the suits filed in the yc'ar amounted to the largo 
sum of 25,00,000 Rs. while the corresponding amount for the 
preceding year was 18,40,000 Rs. 

Three Criminal cases involving 21 prisoners were carried over 
the year 1S06-G7 on the rolls of the Zillah ( Quirts, and 364 fresh 
cases involving 735 prisonei's were added to them. Out of theso 
667 cases 323 involving 038 ])risoners wore finally disposed of, 
31 cases and 97 prisoners AV(u*e disposed of after confirmation 
from the Sudder. 'fhe sentences pass(‘d were as follows, — 
29 prisoners to flogging, 207 to imprisonment under one year, 
40 to iniprisoninent fur two years, 9 to imprisonment under three 
years, 31 fined, 49 sentenced to furnish security and 273 acquit- 
ted. Tlie Sudder sentenced 17 men to iniprisoninent under one 
year, 15 to imprisonment under ilireo years, 29 to periods of impri- 
sonment between three and seven years and 10 to imprison- 
ment for life. One man was sentenced to capital punishment, 
3 were fined, 2 sentenced to funiish .security, and 20 realised. 
Tiiirteen criminal cases left undecided. The Sudder received 
35 criminal appeals, 19 of whicli were confirmed, 12 modified and 
3 reversed. The ratio of acquittals to the total number of pri- 
soners tried was 37 per cent. 

Police . — The number of charges on the files of the Police during 
the year 18()5-07 wa.s 16,198, wliich is in excess of that of the pre- 
ceding year by 1,356. This excess was entirely in the number of 
petty offences. The number of charges undecided at the end of 
the year was 13. OF the.se case.s, only 352, or about 2 per cent, 
were sent up for trial to the higlau* triluinal. Six iier cent, were 
females. The 718 persons involved in graver crimes were 539 
Hindus, 110 Christians; and 99 Mussulmans. Of thcs<^ 35 
were females. Of the 16,951 persons convicted by the Police, 
14,477 were punished only with fine; 1,199 only with imprison- 
ment ; 100 oidy with wliippiug; 3.0) witli imprisonment and 
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fine ; 01 with imprisoamotit ami whippihg ; 3 with whipping, 
imprisonment ami fine. The amount of fines awarded by the 
Police was 48,052 Ils. Of this 11,307 P<s. were commuted to 
imprisonment; 32,434 Rs. were recovered including arrears and 
491 Rs. remained unrocovered. Of the 1,599 imprisoned 303 
were sentenced to bard labour for periods not exceeding three 
mouths. The average delay in tlie disposiil of cases by the Police 
was 7 days, and in the cominitta.1 to the higher Courts 15 days. 
Of the otfewces 3,792 or a))out 23 i)er cent, vveie against the per- 
son, 1,415 or 9 per cent, against property ; 1,015 or nearly 10 
|)er cent, were disputes scarcely constituting criminal offences, 
J 46 or 1 per cent, smuggling ; 3 against coinage, and the rest were 
miscellaneous, including 17 cases of forgery and 9 of perjury. Of 
the offences against the person,- 3,024 or 95 ])eY cent were 
])etty assaults. There were 22 cases of culpable homicide, 
four of which were dismissed by the Police, and tlio remaining 
were sent up to the higher Courts. There were 89 charges 
of rubbery, of which 17 were gang robberies. The most serious of 
tliese was one committed at Vechoor in Yettooinanoor District, 
the property represented to have been carried off being 23,000 
Rs. The prop erty stolen in all the cases was 07,509 Rs., the 
amount proved to have been lost HjOlS Rs. and the amount re- 
covered by the Police, 8,306 Rs, The number of officials convict- 
ed was 233 ; of these 127 were dismissed or suspended ; 70 fined ; 
20 imprisoned, and U) im])nsoned and fined. Forty -seven Sir- 
car servmibs wer(i cliarged with bribery, 02 with fraudulent entries 
in accounts ; 72 with criminal misappropriation, and 131 with 
illegal acts of other descriptions. Tlie number of accidental 
deaths was 188.; the number of deaths by s^iicidc was 30. The 
total number of Police petitions received at the Dewaii’s Cut- 
cliery was 2,043, of which 147 were appeals from the decisions 
of the Dowan Peislicars. Of these a])pwil.s 49 were reversed or 
modified. The aiumlK'r of officials 1 rought to trial for criminal 
practices was 312. 

The number of <xmvic1s in the several jails was 580 and 474 
were admitted during the year making a total of 1003. Of these 
503 were released on expiration of sentence and 22 died, leaving 
538 convicts i^maiiiitig at the end of the year. This is 51 less than 
911 the prccedmg year. Two of the convicts admitted during the 
Ytar, were females. The prisoners were of the Ibllowing class- 
es: — 14 Brahmins, 390 other Hindus, 07 Christians and 67 
Mohamedans. The average daily strength in the jails was 557 
and the average rate of mortality was 3-9-lOtlis per cent, of the 
average daily strength. There was only one death from cholera. 
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uonc from sniail-ix)x. The amount of charges on account 
of the Jail establishment was 31,419 Rs., giving an average cost 
(tf 56 Rs., per convict for a year, exceeding the rate of the pre- 
vious year by 4 Rs.’ Tlie pri.sonei*s were emi^Ioyed chiefly on the 
public roads and gardens. An attempt mfldc at the substitution 
of intramural labour was abandoned. 

Revenue . — The following statement shews the Receipts and 
Disbursements for tlic year under review as compared with thost^ 
for the previous year : — 



Receipts. 

1805-00. 

1800-67. 

1 

Laud Be venue 

10,40,455 

10,77,054 

i; 

.\ii.soel la neons Do. 

7,15,037 

0,20,046 


(Justoius 

2,50,805 

3,07,307 

-1 

Arrack and Opium 

80,080 

83,440 

{■) 

fobaceo 

7,35,870 

7,41,122 

(i 

IVppcr , ... ... ... 

79,304 

30,503 

7 

Salt 

7.04,310 

8,00,722 

8 

Cardamoms and other goods 

1,15,132 

82,158 

<) 

Timber 

24.080 

41,077 

K) 

Interest on Government Securities ' ... 

Sfl.ToO 

47,31!) 

11 

Arrears of revenue collected in the year 

43,094 

38.381 



44,80,034 

44,82,810 


Balance in favour of Sircar 

1,23 

,642 


Disbursements. 



1 

The Dewasom or Religio\is Institutions 

5,70,788 

5,02,428 

'2 

file ()otoo[)arah or cluiriiable do. 

2,84,550 

3,02,337 

3 

fhe Palace 

1,70,007 

5,03,020 

4 

Hnzzoor Cuiclieiry aiuf the Civil Establisli 




inents 

4,05,050 

4,73,008 

5 

fJmlicial Establishment ...1 

1,10,100 

1,15,805 

(> 

Police do. ... ... 

1,03,730 

1,01,252 

7 

Na.irTrooi>s ... ... ... ...: 

1,12,254 

1,40,115 

8 

Lle[>liant and lloi*sc Establishments ...| 

00,273 

05,351 

0 

Education, Science and Art ... ...j 

5l),030 

00,127 

10 

Pcjisioiis ... ... ... ...: 

J,21,840; 

1,21,011 

11 

Public Works | 

5,01,448] 

5,51,750 

12 

Cost and Charges of Goods sold and aclvan-| 

[ 



ces made for purdiase of Goods .... 

3,20,005! 

3 22,001 

13 Contingent CbargeH ... ... 

1,00,152 

1.57, 100 

llSuhsidy to the British Indian Clovernmcnt i 

8,08,052! 

8.10,371 

1 


43, 07, 1)44143, r.9,177j 
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Travancorf’.. 


Of. tliG' Lain! RoyeTino lls. ]l,44‘,f*}84 were derived from rice 
land, its. 4,04,1 20^ from garden land and lls. 1,29,150 from mis- 
colia neons soiireesr^' Six tJionsand seven hundred and thirty-four 
acres of forest land fit for Coffee were advertised for sale, of 
which 3,783 acres were taken up. The Survey Department sur- 
veyed 7,0*69 acres and map[)(;(l out 6,369 acres for Coffee 
estates at a cost of lls. 18,930, or rather more than Es. 1-12 
an acre. Sircar Patton lands, enfranchised in 18G6, repre- 
sent a value of 0,50,000 lls. The total value of exports from 
Travancore during the year 1860-07 was Rs, 42,00,210 against 
lls. 43,19,303 in the previous year, being ^ decrease of lls, 
4,90,557. The total quantity of salt .sold in the year was 3,803 
Oarces, being sligiitly larger tlum in the previous year, yields 
ing a gross revenue of lls. 8,00,722. Tlie net revenue derived 
by the Sircar was Rs. 5,55,800. The total (piantity of Tobacco 
eouf^umed in Travancore during the year was Caiulies 7,218; 
and the amoiuit of duty levied thereon, with the proceeds from 
the sale of smuggled To})aceo, was Rs. 7,41,000. The average duty 
per candy tvas Rs, 102 apd the market value of 'the 7,218 
candies imported was Pts. 18,57,000. The fees realized on 
timber arnpunted to niore tban 20,000 Rs., showing an in- 
crease of about 5,000 Rs. oyer the previous year, besides a, 
sum of 3,000 Rs. realized upoii teak logs. I’he quantity of 
Ivory collected ip the year and sent to Alkq)pc‘y hu* sah; was 
1,194 lbs. The number of Elepliants in the service of the Sii’car 
was 117 and the number of wild Eh'phants entrapped in the 
year w^as 17; The (]uantity of Carda-iuoms collected by the Sii-. 
ear in the year w^is candies 30 which were sold at Allepi»ey and 
realized J,!)53 Rs. ppr candy, Tim <lem;ind umb'r tlie head 
of Abkaree and opium, inclusive of arrears, was Rs. 85,22t). '^fhe- 
number of private letters carried by tlu; “ Uniell” or Post Otlice 
lias increased during the last six years from 57,^H)0 to .124,000. 
There were ab(.)ut 4,100 ])rivatc lettoi-s registered on i)ay- 
jueiit of a fee of a (piarter of a Rupee each. The num])er 
of official letters was about 3,15,000. The cost of the Unjell 
establishment for the year w^as Rs. 14,545 and the receipts 
from foes 7,159 Rs,, being an apparent loss of about Rs. 
7,400. The official correspondence, however, is carried free. 
.Due allowaince .being made for this, the Unjell is very profit- 
able. The Sircar press w\as supplied i\\ the year with twaji 
patent Printing machines, and a patent Paper cutting machine ; 
also with a "su]q)ly A^i x\e\v Types — Malayalim, Tamil, and 
English. The cost the c.stahlishment in salaries W’as about 
5.500 Rs. and an adilitional sum of alamt ipot) Rs. >vas ex- 
prnd(Ml in tbc purcliasc of stock. 





Ui 

E — At tlio begiiiiiiiig' or' tlic yoai’ there were u|'- 

oil the roll of tlie Senior Department of tlie Central Institution- 
al at Trevaiidruin 27 boys, 84 were added during the year, 
11 left and 100 were on the roll at the close of the year. 
The large number of admissions is accounted for by 51 boys 
l>eing transferred from the Juiiitir to the Senior Department. 
At the Madras University Matriimlation examination in 1806-67 
15 boys were successful against 7 in l8()5-00 and 4 in 18()4-65. 
Four youths also pass(‘d the first Arts examination against one 
ill each of the two preceding years. Tlierc were 015 boys on 
the roll of the Junior Department, which numlier rose to 070 
sdiowing an addition of 61. The ho 3 ^s belonged to the follow- 
ing castes and denominations: — Brahmins 187 ; Numboories 3 ; 
Potty 1; Malayali Soodras 253; Paiidi Soodras 128; Roman 
(^atholics 57 ; Protestants 22 ; Syrians 7 ; Mohamedans 8 ; otlier 
Castes 10. An additional hnilding was erifcted at a cost of more 
than 2,000 Rs. The Central Institution in both its bronchos cost 
th(3 Sircar a sum of about 20,000 Rs. of which about 3,000 Rs. 
wore recovered in tlie sha])e of fees, so tliat the actual expendi- 
ture on this account was about 17,000 Rs. or about 3,000 Rs. in 
excess of the previous year’s charges. The cost of education in 
the Institution was about Rs. 22 per annum per head. A Miss 
AKd arrived at Trevaridrum in the middle of May 1867, and as- 
sumed charge of the Girls’ School, wliich at the close of the 
year hal 50 pupils on the roll. Tlie fe(‘s realized amounted to 
about J,884 Rs. exceeding the previous year’s collections ,hy 
000 Rs. : the fees in 1805-00 paid 10 per cent, of tlie cost oftli'o 
District Sdiool establi slim cut. In 1800-07 the perconta^Te rose 
to 15. The total ex]HUTditiirp on account of this establishment 
was Rs. 12,8P) or 71 its. in (excess of the pi’ovioiis year. The cost 
of odiicating eacli pupil came to a little more than 11 Rs. per 
aimum. Seventy boys from tlie liistrict scliools joined the 
Central Institution at Trevandruin. .Out of a class of 70 boys 
in the i^enior Department 35 Avere pupils from the district 
scliools, 4 of whom were found sufficiently (qualified to be admit- 
ted - direct into that Department without passing through the 
junior Department of tlic Central Institution. The number of 

boys^in the district among Vernacular Schools was 983 against 
1,007 the decrease being due to the formation of a separate Ver- 
nacidar Department. Shimgra Soohyer was appointed Director 
of Vernacular Education, and the first step taken was to establish 
a central school at the capital itself. A committee was then 
formed for the composition or compilation of school books and 
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for their publicaliuu, and a Normal School was set on foot for qua- 
lifying teachers, to be followed by the establishment of schoo's in 
the taliuis as fast as they could be formed under the circumstanc- 
es. Of 855 attending these scliools 258 were Brahmins ;'133 
Pandy Sudras;334 Maiayli Sudras; 100 other Hindoos ; 18 Chris- 
tians and 12 Mohammedans. Tim total expenditure incurred in 
the year amounted to little more than 7,000 Rs. The Mahara- 
jah s grant amounted to 20,000 Rs. which sufficed for the instruc- 
tion of abo\it 3,300 pupils, a mere fratdion of the numbers to be 
operated upon. About 22,800 books were received into the 
Sircars Book Depot by purchase from Europe and Madras, and 
from the Sircar Press. These cost tlie Sircar the sum of 1 l,10o Rs. 
of which, about (),()0() R.s. were n'covercdin tlie year by tlie sale 
of about 12,800 books, including those that remained in store in 
the previous year. 

Miscellaneous . — 'JTo Maharajah .sanctioned an additional ex- 
penditure ot'Rs. 20,000 per annum towards tlie extension of Me- 
dical aid to the people aud three new hos[)ituls were opened in the 
course of the year. There were 7,706 patients treated at the 
capital and out-stations and in the jails, of whom 7,057 were 
cuied, 48 relieved, 133 died, and 4G8 remained under treat- 
ment. Tlie number of persons vaccinated was 48,775 and 
46,047 cases were successful. The total outlay on account of 
the medical establishment iiicludiug salaries, contingencies 
and stores, was* 64,000 Rs. agaiu.st 11,000 Rs. A jiortion of 
this excess was on account of an unusually large siqiply of 
Medicines purchased to meet the demands of extended ope- 
rations. The cost of successful vaccination ainoimted in the 
year to* about 81 Rs. per hundred subjects. Colonel H. 
Drury, the Commaudant of the Nair Brigade retired from 
service and was succeeded by Major J. N. Maclean. An 
increase of pay to the men of the Nair Brigade was sanctioned 
at the rate of half a Rupee to every Sepoy and nearly 10 As. 
to every Naiqne. The total increase amounted to nearly 8,001) 
Rs. a year. On the loth and 16th of January 1867 an Exhi- 
bition of flowers, fruits aud vegetables was held in the Public 
Gardens. The Sircar granted a sum of 300 Rs. for prizes which 
were awarded by a Committee of three Gentlemen. The Public 
Garden and Zoological Establishment connected with it cost the 
Sircar 4,900 Rs. exclusive of tlie cost of buildings. In the course 
of the year 1,628 Cinchona Plants Avere permanently planted out 
in the Pcermode Garden ; 1,219 Succirubras, 271 Micrantbas and 
138 Nitidas, About 5,817 cuttings were tset in beds iii the open 
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air in August, viz. 4,225 SucckiibrAs, 1,547 Micrauthas, and 
45 Mitidas. Eight Cinchona Succiruhras, and 4 Alicrantha 
plants aged from 2 to 3 years, from 4 to 9^, feet in height, and 
from 3 1 to 11 inches in girth, died from the etfects of the con- 
tinued rain of last season, and the bark of these, weighing 3 H)s. 

oz., was despatched to the British Resident. Tea a[)peared 
to thrive in both seasons. There were upw^ards of 4 acres 
planted. The Palace expenditure rose by about 85,000 Rs. The 
wmrk turned out by the Public Works liejrirtment was insigni- 
licant; the Department had been unfortunate in having its 
head freiiueutly changed. 

The following projects were urgently re(pu red : — 


'Idle cutting of a Canal across the Wurkallay Bar- 
rier so as to complete the water communication 
from Trevaudrum to Trichoov, estimated cost ...Rs. 5,00,000 
Do. of Do. across tlie Covelom BarrivU’ ... „ 5,00,000 

Completion of tlie Sontheni Canal ... ... „ 2,00,000 

Peermode Chant Road ^ ••• „ 1,00,000 

Ariencauv Road ... ... ... „ 1,00,000 

Other Roads and Canals, Irrigation w'orks, large and ... 

small bridges, &c. ... ... ... „ 5,00,000 

Talook Cutcherries, Court houses, District Hospitals, 

English and Vernacular School huildiiigs, Ac. Ac. 4,00,000 
Pier, Custom House and other improva'ineiits at Al- 

leppey ... ... . „ l,tK),000 


d’otal ... 24,00,000 


Tlie otilf event of political importance in the y(‘ar w^as the visit 
of His Excellency the Governor of Madras. 


Cochin* 

Cochin has tw^oZillah and four Moonsiffs’ Courts. Tliconly piece 
of legislation during 1 860-07 was the passing of the Regulation 
to define the procedure and jurisdiction of tliose courts ; to in- 
crease the Moonsifts’ pow'crs from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 and to 
augment the appellate powers of tlie Zillah courts. The follow^- 
ing table sho^Ys the state of litigation in Cochin:— 
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i^oc/iln. 


Courts. 

Pending. ^ 

‘1 

1 

Filed. I 

i - 

305- 00. 

■« 

4.) 

o 

H 

:• 

Decreed, 

■ 

Remain- 
ing. i 

Zillali Civil Omi'ts 

845 6-24 

m 

599 

riO 

Moousiffa’ Courts 

402 2,41 1 

%m 

2,504 

311 

TutM' 

747 3,035 

3,782 

3,103 

681 

185()d)7. 

Zillali (^ivil (Courts 

37(‘ S80 

1,250 

719 

.531 

Moousitrs’ Courts 

311 3,3()<) 

3,080 

3,284 

307 

Total 

G81 4,240 

4,930 

4,003 

89f^ 

1 

Difference in 18G7 

-(iOj +1,214 

+ 1,148 

if 7 

+ 900 

+ 217 


Tii(5 n[>[)e<*i]s to tiic Zillah ao'ainst tlie docisiouH of tlic 

Moonsiffs \V(.irc iK), or ;i littl<‘ over 3 ])er cent, of the a^'j^o’eoa,to 
number of di^cisions. In about lialf of thcj^e instances tlje (lebi- 


sions of tiu? lower courts were u])li(.‘]d. The iiuialx^r of ca,ses 
committed for trial iu tlie criminal 'courts was only ]. ‘13. The 
majority of the crimes consisted of assault, theft and (hv’oi- 
ty. The latter practice was carried on to a great extent. The 
robbers, favoured by the closi^ proximity of Tiavaneore in 
niost instaiKX^s make off in safely with the booty. Arrange- 
ment.s were entered into In'twcum tin; t wo sta>tes for the e.x- 


tradition of depredators. The Land Jlcvenue k(‘pt np to tlio 
usual standard, and yielded Rs. r),‘>(),:i43, being an inei-eas{‘ of 
.Rs. 5,^88. The receipts and disimnsements of the year are de- 
tailed as follows ‘ 


Atnount. of Laiul licvemie . 
Do. of CustoiJis’ Collection . . 
Bo. Abkarry, Rs. lS,Hti7-i:b9 
and Opinui, ., 2,31C-OrO 

Bo. S.ale of Salt, 

Bo. Teak Tim bcf ,. 

Bo. Misoelhanoous Revenue 


Bnlauco of 18C5-69 


Rs. A. r.j Bisbnrscnjcnts. Rs. a. r. 

6,84,9.54 ir>^ 1 Expenses of the Faliii ‘0 .. 1,67,709 0 9 

93,17:') 7 6 Do. of Religious lusLitntionrf 61,168 11 
i Do. of Cliuritabio do. .. 4.3,678 7, 6 

21,183 13 9 Administrative Establishment 1,0,5,823 7 6 
64,693 11 10 .Indicia! do. .. 87, .539 1,5'] 1 

29,071 4 5 Police do. .. 14,162 ol 0 

1,79,926 13 6 Military do; .. 19,632 lo' 7 

Pensions do. .. 9,936 4' 6 

9,63,006 li 0 Public Works 1,25,878,14' 2 

■Miscellaneous expenses 1,68,423|12! 6 

4,60,575 8 6 Subsidy to British Govt. . . 2,00,000 0 0 


Grand Total . , 


Balance to be carried to the 
I account of the yc.ar 1867-68 


. 1 4,13,581 { 9, 6; 




AtlminUlrcUion in 1800-07. 




Tlie accumulated biilaiice iu favour of the State ^vaslvs. 5/il,553. 
The (blearing and planting of coffee lands progressed ; some 
of the estates were coming under assessment. Under the re- 
cent cuiuniercial convention, by which the trade with British In- 
dia and Travancore wiis relieved of (Uity, the customs revenue ah 
most disappeared, the collection at the bircar ports being only 
Ks. The guarantee of tljc (lovei-nment, amounting to Rs, 

1,10,500 per annum, was paid for the eleven months falling due 
iu the official year. The Salt niveuue received a violent distur- 
bance by the raising of the selling price to that in British India 
unde.r the terms of the convention. Formerly, as .salt was sold 
much cheaper iu (Jochin, huge (juaniities were exported across the 
frontier into British Jndia. This now cerisetl, and the falling offi 
was enormous, the sales being 34,000 mauiids {igaiust 2,10,000 
in the previous year, and the revenue Rs. 65,000 against Ks. 
1,70,000, a (hdicieney of upwards of a lac of Rs., or more than the 
guarantee paid by the (Government under the arrangements 
ahove uoti(‘(.‘(l The State has now its own port at Narrakal, 
which during tlje monsoon months at least has advantages over 
the harbour at (.'ocliin. T^o fewer than 37 ships with a tonnage of 
10,030 visited Narrakal in 1800-07, or 0 vessels more than in the 
previous year. The ])rogress iu the High Sc’huol at Ernaeollum 
was most satisfa-ctury uuder ( he management of the Master, Mr. 
A.. F. Sealy. The iiuiuImu' ofpujnls iucrea,sed, and might increase 
further if the aceommo((atiou were sufficient. His Highness, 
the Rajah sanctioned the er<‘(;tiou of a large substantial seliool- 
biiildiug to meet tliese recpjiremeiits. A Hebrew school was kept 
up for the beiuTit of the Jews at Coehiu, and a Sanscrit school at 
Trichoor. Some addition was made to the English schools in 
(lie district. The Sl|ora.uoor bridge, which liad fiir advanced to- 
wards com])letit>u, was delayed by the. iron work sent out being 
(leiicieut. The girders for these had just a.rrivcd, and the work 
was to be speedily completed. Tlie bridge was oj>en<;d by form- 
jug a temporary phitfm'in. The progress was perhaps slow, but 
the work appeared to be most substafitial and thoroughly well 
executed. Progress continued to ho made in the improvemoiit 
of the water communication between Triclioor and (GocHim 
The railway scheme for a line from Shorauoor to (mchin was 
under the favourable consideration of tho Madras Railway Ooin- 
])any and the Directors in England. 
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Tlic ])ayiiu‘ut to Carwalic stipendiaries, iueluding Jaghinlars, 
aiuomited, during tlic year 18f)G-07, to Rs. 5,37,701. 01* this 
junuunt, Rs. 92,000 was drawn by Priuco Azcem Jah Bahadoor, 
as ari’eais of lijs .stijK'ud from 1st May* to 31st December 1860. 
His Plighncss’ allowance was increased to Rs. 3,00,000 per an- 
iniin, which sum is to be drawn by the Prince from the Bank of 
Madras, and his name was erased from the Agency books. The 
number (»f pi'rsons receiving ])ersons on the 1st April 1867 was 
1,381. The lapses by death, &c., in 1806-67, exclusive of those 
who coinmuteil their -stipends, were ninety-one, and ainounte<l, 
in the aggrega-ti^, to 11s. 10,800. Bonuses, to the amount of Rs. 
•49,25.)-13-6, Nverc granted in eommutatiou of 118 stipends, 
not exeeeding Rs. 10 per nienseuj, amounting to Rs. 5,411. 
Piitty claims *ag;uust the estate of the late NaAvab were settled 
t(A tlu^ ainount of Rs. 9,983-2-5, and arrears of salary and i>cii- 
sion, amounting to Rs. 6,900-4-1, were paid. 


Feiidatoriei) iii BnniUny. 


Kofhftporr . — His Highness, wlio wa.s of a delicate constitution, 
died on the 4th August 1866 in his thirty- sixth year. In his uu- 
tiinely demise Kolhapoor lost an enlightened ruler, and the Bri- 
tish Oovernmeut a firm friend. Before His Highness’ death he 
adopted as his heir, under the name of “ Raja Ram,” his nephew 
Nagojoo. Rtvo Patuukur, a youth of eousid<‘.rahle promise. In cen- 
sct[iumco of his youth the State was placed under British 
majiagtonent, and mi*a.sures were taken for the suitable edu- 
cation (d* His Highness. Limitenaut E. W. West was select- 
ed to su]M'riutend His Highness’ studies. A gradmvt.e of the 
Bombay University Avas ap[)oint(Hl to the post of tutor. The 
young Raja visited Poona in October 1866. During the year the 
last instalment of debt due to the British Government for tluj 
expenses incurred in (pielling the insurrection of 1844-45 Avas 
paid off, Icivving a balance, in the treasury of several lakhs 
of rupees. The satisfactoiy condition of the finances Avill 
adfflit of many' works of improvement being carried out 
during the minority. The introduction of the Revenue Survey 
into Kolhapoor Avas authorised, and operations Avere commenced 
in the Sherole district. Kdiieatioiial progress is represented by 
the establislnnent of a High School at Kolha-poor, Avliilc tlie 
State Bchools already existing Avere placed under more ef- 
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ficicnt superintendence. Inchulktirunjee and five otlipi' Estates 
were under attachment, in consequence chiefly of the youth of 
the Chiefs. The affairs of the two principal States in Kolha- 
poor, Vishalghtir and Boura, were satisfactorily conducted by 
tlieir respective Chiefs during tlic year. 

So^dheni Mamtha Country. ^k. l)urbar was held at Poona in 
October ])y His Excellency Sir B. Frere, which was attended by 
all the Chiefs of the Southern Maratha Country. Laying aside 
their old animosities against Kolhapoor, tlie Chiefs entered into 
amicable relations with the young Ilajah, who was equally desir- 
ous that the bad feeling of the past sliould be consigned to obli- 
vion. The Chiefs continue to exhibit an intelligent interest in 
works of public utility and improvement as 'well as in education, 
and it is satisfactory to record that their Estates, as a rule, are in 
a prosperous condition. The levy of the one-anna cess for educa- 
tion and public works was authorised in the estates of Meenij 
and Mood hole, now under British management. An atlvaiice 
was made in vaccination, notwithstanding the coldness shown to 
the measure by the inhabitants of some of the districts on its 
first introduction. 

Kutek — The birth of an heir to His Higlmess the Rao was tlie 
leading event of the year. According to the practice oFNati \ e (. 'onrts, 
it was made the occasion for emptying the Jails, notwith!?tanding 
the Political Agent’s ])rotest. The revenue administration of the 
province was successful, and education progressed. The schools 
at Anjnr and in other parts of the province were well attended 
during the year, and are favourably reported on by the Po- 
litical Agent. A second Girls’ Scliool w'as about to be opened 
at Bhooj. To enable the Rao to introduce judicial reforms ho 
obtained the services of a competent Government native judicial 
officer, Mr. Shaboodeen Ibraliim, who is also to be his minister. 

Malm Kaiita .^ — A number of boundary disputes wore settled 
while the international Gonrt of Arbitrators, imder the supervi- 
sion of the Superintendent, Hilly Tracts, Meywar, and the Assist 
tant Political Agent, Mahee Kantfi, disposed of a large number 
of claims of the subjects of the latter district against the Oodey- 
poor and Dongurpoor States, and vice versa. Tlie Mahoe Kanta 
districts were not free from crime, and in some instances of vio- 
lent death the persons concerned escaped into the neighbouring 
state of Sirohie under Rajpoot ana. ‘The fairs of Samlajee and 
Brimha Kair were both successful, and tlie people assembled on 
these occasions behaved in a nio.st orderly manner. Vaccinatioix 
steadily increased during ISUG. 

Eewa Kanta . — In those Estates in the Rewa Kanta managed ■ 
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l>y their own Cliiefr^, pi ogress is, with few exceptions, lUikiiowtl. 
The ('hiefs are (piitc iiiditieveul to the wants of their subjects, 
(‘xhibiting iioilesire for irnproveinent, and as anile Icjaviiig their 
estatcjs to ))C managed by interested jmrties. Whatever progress 
is record(,‘d during the year of report was initiated either by (Go- 
vernment or tiie [\>litical Agent A boundary survey of the vil- 
lages of the attached estate of Barrea was being carried out ;■ 
wliile in the same estate a model Jail and also a School house and 
other works were cf)mm('nced. The administration of the follow* 
iug attached Estates under the Agency was successful, and pro- 
x'isioti was made for the. better sujiervisioii of Barrea liy the ap- 
pointment of a Native Assistant to the Political Agent — Barrea> 
Veerpooj', Wasna., Jub)>ooganm, Wiijeeria, Piillasnee, Mandna^ 
devral (jotra-, Lis'tur l.)orka and i)orka. Crime decreased to a 
slight extent, ami Justice was satisfactorily administered. The 
Political Agent, in conjiinctiuu with the Superintendent, Hilly 
^bracts, Mevwar, settled oTb boundary claims. The custom bad 
])eeu to dispo.se of claims on account of border blood-feuds, Ac, 
by international courts on ilic basis of a money coni]icnsation. 
'Ihe ([iiestion of the policy of })erpetuating suelf a system was to 
be considered by (xovi'runKMjt. There were IvtlO boys and 1^8 
girls at school in the towns. Uovornment deluded tliat the Ex- 
llajah shall witlnlraw from all intcudei'ence in tin; atfairs of llaj- 
pcepht. Tliere‘ was a slight disturbance during the year on the 
Soanth frontiiu* bordering on Meywar, and the llajali’s authority 
was set at dofiaticc ; hut the Political Agent obtained the sub- 
mission of the reheliioiis Bhecls. 

KkmidehL — Blieema Naik, who had for a long time disturb- 
('d the peace of the Sautpoora Hills and had successfully evaded 
arrest, was apprehended in tlie Burwajiee State. 

Akulkote. — It was deemed necessary in 18Gf), with a view’ to 
protect the Rajah’s subjects from oppression, as well asin tlicinter- 
ests of tin; Akidkob^ family itself, to set aside the (’'Lief, .and to 
appoivit a, Rc'gcnt to nnuiage all the affairs of the Jaghcer. Mr. 
Madhow'vao Vitliul Yinchoorkur was appointed to this responsi- 
ble post. The country was to be snrvcwed. 

' KaUiJWJV . — Bands of outlaws under Wagheer leaders con- 
tinued to Ji,ssem])Ie and plunder in the southern part of 
tlic province, hut in gTeatly diminished numbers. Tljcir 
presence wa.s accouipaiiied by a large amount of vio- 
lent crime, 'riie Tbakoor of A^eerpoor entertained some 
of these hands, and his estate was j)laced under attachment. 
The Nawal) of Joonaghur, the Jam of Nownimggur, and 
several minor (Chiefs were occupied during 1800 with works 
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of !m})iT»vcnient> and in these undevtakinos they were heartily 
supported by Colonel Keatingo, who continued to sliow an un- 
flagging interest in the well-being of the province. Postfil com- 
munication received attention, and the receipts from stamps and 
money collections largely increased. Educational progress is 
shown by 34 new schools and 227o boys in excess of 18Go. 
l)uring the year a large number of boundary .sett lenients were 
made, and a uunibor of estates released frotn attachment. 

Knradn in 1809. 

foloncl J. T. Barr, the Resident, reported to tlu' (Jovernment 
of Bombay, lliat tJjc general results liad been of the same .satis- 
lactory cliaractta* as in the })rcvious year. The I Jinrollee Ma- 
hals, the possession of the Gaekwar in Kaltywar, were free from 
disturbance although there was mismanagement on the part of the 
Durbar officials, causing loss of revenue, and sometimes injustice 
to portions of the po[)iiIations, not however amounting to open 
tyranny or oppression. Those j'eports are prom})t]y communicat- 
ed to the Durbar at Baroda, and had, as a ruh), been as i)rompt- 
ly attended to, and the grievances brought to light redressed. 
In Okham undid, that once lawless district, improvement was 
more marked and rapid. This was the olfect of the greater (h - 
groc of direct control which tlie Gaekwar had delegated to the 
Residency, and also of the able conduct of Lieutenant Scott 
and the Durbar Alaungor associated with liim. The system of 
administration for some years in force was introduced by Colo- 
nel Barr’s immediate predecessor, Sir R. Wallace, imd its failunj 
is ascribed to the fact that his two assistants misunderstood 
bis policy. His principle was to interfere no more with ihr. 
Durbar than was absolutely necessary for tlie exclusive control 
of the Wagheers, but^it was not necessary to have control of the 
rest of the populatjoii or of the temple interests, 'i’lie projeCn 
fur bringing a supply of wafer to the city of Baroda from the 
Nerbudia river was abandoned for the time, owing to th(j 
extraordinary expenditure of the Durbar and the fall in the price 
of cotton, but also to the slowness evinced by the Gaekwar Go- 
vernment, in common with most Native States, in understanding 
the advantage of public improvements, and their pjoneness to 
lavish large sums on mere pageantry and in the erection of pa- 
laces and other buildings intended for display rather than for 
utility. On 17 th N ovember 1867 Narray en Rao Bh o w Si n d i a 
was appointed Minister in succession to Govind Rao Pandrting, 
The privilege of appointing a minister without the previous 
sanction of Governraent was conceded with au intimation tliat 
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the Gaekwar will be held personally responsible for the proper 
conduct of affairs, and be expected to give due weight to advice 
offered by the British representative at Iris Cotirt on any points 
which may arise calculated to affect the relations of the Baxoda 
State with the British Government. Colonel Barr remarks that 
the superiority of the British system of rule over tliat of the 
Gaekwar, or any other purely Native rule is clear and not to l)e 
doubted ; and yet tlic ])e(>ple of India do find something in the 
Courts of Native Princes which compensates for the better ad- 
min is tmtion under our own immediate government, whether it 
be that these establishments are admired merely because they 
are Native, or whether they find favour from the careers which 
they open out to Natives of the middle and higher classes. 

8indk — The question relating to the provision of the cx- 
Ameers of Sindh and their families was settled. Allowances 
were granted to the various pei'sons entitled to considera- 
tion ; but no grants of land were to he made under any circum- 
stances ; and, on the death of any such pensioner, the continuance 
of the allowances thus lapsing to Government is to be considered 
on the merits of each case. 

Feudal oriefi In Lower 1teii|;;al. 

3htnipO'i'e , — In October 18G6 a raid was made into Munipore 
from Cachar l)y a pai ty of Munipoorics, under Gokul Sing, a son 
of the ex-Rajah of Muui}Jore. They were dispersed and punish- 
ed by our police and a detachment of the 5th N. L. I. Perma- 
nent police outpostKS woiv establishcHl at Jorghat and Godown 
Ghat. 

The Frontier.^The Angaini Nagas made one of thier frequent 
raids into Cachar. The Garrow Hills were made into a district 
with hoad-quiirtors at Toor Pabar. The annual meeting with 
the Abor Chids w^as held at Dobing Debang Mookh on the 3rd 
Apil 18G(). The only one of those tribes winch still maintained 
an unfriendly attitude towards us, was the Pashre Meyong Abors, 
whose attack on a frontier village in 18(i2 led to the adoption of 
the plan of general frontier defence and of Police subsidies and 
dei^uces. Their sole cause of complaint now is the mainte- 
iiaiife of' a guard and stockade at Pobah Mookh. Raids were 
cotnmitted by the Mishmees, and a scheme was sanctioned for 
Concentrating a number of hamlets near Buddy ah into one vil- 
lage at Dekrang. ' The Shindoos and Kookies made raids into 
the hill tracts of Chittagong. The policy followed towards 
the disaffected tribes was being reviewed with a view to discover 
why the measures already adopted for the pacification of the 
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frontier liav6 hitherto been unsuccessful. The annual Kookie 
meeting held at Kassalong took place on 7th December 1860. 
These Hill Tracts yield a revenue of Rs. 22,100 from capitation 
tax, jungle lands, and tolls. They cost lU. 84!,405. 

Tvppemk was never subject to the Mogul Government and 
it has no treaty with tlie British Government. Its title was 
idtered from “ Independent” to “ Hill Tipperah” as it is not poli- 
tically independent 

Cossija and Jyntia States.— It wins ruled that tlie title to be 
conferred on the heads of the Cossyah communities gcuierally 
should be that of Sean, or (Jliief, instead ol‘ “ Rajah.” The 
death of the chief of Mowsoura-m having l)een subsecjuently re- 
ported, the succession of his nephew. Ad lion Sing, was recog- 
nised on these terms. 

Cooch Ikhar. — The new Gooch Behar Division wasYormed, 
under Colonel Haughton as Commissioner, of the territory ceded 
by the Bootau Government, tln^ sub-division of Titalyah in the 
district of Rungporc so far as its criminal jurisdiction is concern- 
ed, the districts of Daijeeling, Gowalparah, the Garrow 
Hills, and the native state of Cooch Behar so long as it may 
continue under British management. The revenue of the Na- 
tive State was Rs. 6,1)1,066 derived from 600,000 acres which 
were under survey. 

Chota Naypove Tributary Mehah. — The administration was 
peaceful. Tlie Rajah most respected and beloved by the people 
is Rajah Pertab Narain Sing of Jushpore. 

The Cuttack Tributary It dials were comparatively quiet and 
the administration was satisfactory. The state of affairs in Mo- 
hurbhunj was still very disorderly. In the Tributary Me- 
hals the pressure of famine, which was felt so severely in the 
neighbouring province of Cuttack, was comparatively light, with 
the exception of the country at the foot of the hills adjoining 
the Balasore district in Neelgiri and Mohuibhunj. A rough 
cerxsus of Bankee, Uugool, and the Khund Mats was taken, 
shewing 42,676, 58,908 and 42,340 inhabitants resiiectivoly. 

Feudatories in the riiii|iib. 

Bliau:vlpove. — The management of the territory, during tho 
minority of the Chief, was assumed by Mr. Ford, C. 8. L, 
Commissioner of the Multan Division, on the 20th July 
1866, on which date a proclamation was issued, explain- 
ing fully the reasons which had compelled the British Go- 
vernment to interfere in the affairs of Bhawulpore. Mr, 
Ford’s advent was hailed with satisfaction by all but a few 
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resfckss iirid intriguing persons ; somo of wlioin if was found ne- 
cessary to detain in confinement The unny received arrears 
of pay, and was reduced in strength. Tbe powers of the Kardars, 
or district officers, were limited and systematic emhezzleineut was 
checked. Great r(;forms were effected with the aid of respcctahlo 
natives from British districts. Gaptain Mincliin, late officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of the Dera Ghazi Klian district, then ay- 
Slimed cliarge of affairs as Political Superintendent, under tlie 
general control of Mr. Ford, who was constituted the Agent of 
1 he Lieutenant Governor for the affairs of Bhawulpore. TIhj ad- 
ministration has since progi-essed most snlishn'torily. The ter- 
ritory was divide 1 into three administrative sub-divisions, 
each presided over by officer trained in the British service, ami 
invested with well defined [)owers in ( -ivil. Criminal and Kevenue 
matters. In 18()4-G.5, (the last year of tranquillity) the nett re- 
venues of BliaAvulpore, in cash and grain, amounted to about 
fourteen lakhs of rupees. Betw(‘(!ii «July 1800 and February 
1807, the cash receipts were 7 per cent more than the receipts 
for the same period in LS04-G5, whih? the value of the proceeds 
of the autiiinn harvest was a lakh of rupees. in excess of that 
realized in 1S04. Hierc was every prospect that the annual ex- 
penditure, including the salary of the Superintendent and all other 
similar charges, ami including a liberal allowance of Rs, .15,500 
per mensem made to the. Queim mother for the maintenance of 
herself and tlic young iN’awah, will be well within the annual 
income, and that a consi(leraJ)lc surplus will be available for 
public improvements and reproductive works. An old canal Avas 
cleared out and a school opened. During a tour Captain Min- 
chin’s march is reported to have resembled a “triumphal proces- 
sion,” and, what is ])erhaps a better practical test of the feelings of 
the people, old proprietors of abandoned lands are rapidly return- 
ing to them, and applications for now grants of land are being 
niiide in such large numbers that in one snb-division alone, 

100.000 acres of land Avore leased out to now cultivatois 
during the year. Tlie nuniber of villages is 2,413. The 
total out-turn of iwocliice during 1 860-07 is estimated at 

31.25.000 raaunds or bushels of grain. The territory of BhaAv- 
ulpore, exclusive of the dcvsert portion, is a narrenv strip of 
country, of an average Avidth of eight miles, extending for 
300 miles along the left bank of the Sutlej, Chenab and 
Indus successiveljt;y The area is 2,483 square miles, of which 
1,781 square m|es; or a little more than two-thirds, are 
culturable, y®nd 70S square miles unculturable. Of the cultura- 
ble area,yJ^lll iw|uavc miles, or a little less than tAvo-thirds, arc 
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cultivated, 0.f tlie cultivated area, 3,43,702 acres' or 537 square 
miles, are irri^^ated by inundation canals, J,07,fiiS0 acres, or 108 
square miles by wells, aiid 2,00,377 acres, or 406 square miles, 
by inundation from the river! There is no rain cultivation. The 
population is estimated at 304,502 souls, of whom 10,001) are resi- 
dents of the forts and isolated villages in the desert, leaving 354,502 
as tha number of inhabitants of the fertile portion of the terri- . 
lory. There is tlius, in this latter portion, a population of 147 
persons to the square mile. Of tljo total population, 1J)2,1G1 
are returned as agriculturists, and 17-^31'l as non -agriculturists. 
There are nine towns 


Hliavvulporo, 

Popidation. 

... ... 28.250 souls. 

Ahmadpore, 

... 43.000 „ 

Khairporo, 

... 3,418 „ 

Ud], 

... 2,159 „ 

Klianporc, ... 

... 1,429 „ 

AlLuluibiul, ... 

... 1,777 ,, 

(Jliadiar, ... 

... .3.500 „ 

Kofc Sabzal, 

... „ 

Aliuiadporo larnba, 

3,G75 ,, 


'Jhe total value of exports during 1 S(m’)-(> 7 is estimated at lU 
12,03,144 ( Ahiitadjtoree) or about £!)n,(){)() sterling ; the total 
value of iiii[)orts at Ks. l(),58,27o (Ah'iuciclpurce) or about 
XI 20,000 sterling. 

Cashmere . — In IHGt the Maharajah of Cashmere promised to 
reduce the transit dutb^s. (.bmplanits were received by the 
Punjal) Ooveninjent that in Ladcikh the revised rates were not 
duly observed, ami that exactions detrimental to trade were still 
practise<l by the officials of the Maliarajah. His Highness was 
accordingly addressed upon the subject; but the I'osiilt not being 
satisfactory, the Fimjab Govenimeiit recommended, and the Go- 
vernment of India sanctioned, as an experimental measure, the dc- 
ymtation of an English officer to Ladakli, for the ])urpose of seeing 
that the tariffi of bSG4 is fully adhered to, caud of collecting 
information regarding the , ])rogress of events in Ea, stern Tur- 
kistan, and the prospects of developing commercial relations 
with those countries. The presence of this officer led to a fur- 
ther reduction of duties, and increa^^ed in a marked degree 
the coiffidence of British traders. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mont decided that the dei)utation of a British officer to La- 
dakh shall be made every season, with the understanding 
that ho is to abstain from any course of action calculated to 
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give offence to the Chiefs of Cashmere and the foreign territories 
adjoining. The rule restricting the number of military officers 
visiting Kashmir to 200 during the se’ason, was modified, so as to 
admit of 200 officers being in tlic valley at one time. 

Mmuhe , — The llajah of this Hill State came of age. 

The Frontier — A raid was made by a mixed force of Murree 
and Boogtee pliiiulerers near Narraud in Dera Ghazee Khan. 
The Kohat and Pesliawur pass was opened. The allowance of the 
Bassi Khail was increased from Rs. 600 to Rs. l,000ayear, on the 
principle of treating them as wayward children. A force was 
despatched against the Hassan Khail which led them to submit 
unconditionally. 

The jVizani of llyderabttd. 

The Resi<lentship of Hyderabad in the Deccan is the highest 
political appointment in India. No periodical Report of the 
Nizam’s administration, nor reliable account of his territory, has 
ever appeared. The Nizam’s revenue is estimated at a million 
and a (piarter sterling* and he receives the surplus revenues of 
Berar, whwh in the six years ending 186G-67 amounted to 
£280,590. The population is aVxnit 11 millions. On 10th De- 
cember 1807 Sir R. Temple, when Resident, reported the im- 
provements carried out by the Nizam in his internal administra- 
tion. ^ Some years before the bad old system of farming out whole 
di.stricts to money-lenders, to military chiefs and others, was 
abandoned; and a regular system substituted, whereby the 
whole country was re-distributed into compact and manageable 
districts or zillahs, over each of which, a salaried officer, styled 
J alookdar,^ was appointed by the Minister. These Talookdars 
'Were Magistrates and Collectors, and Civil Judges, in powers 
and position corresponding as nearly as possible with the district 
officers of the non-regulation Provinces of British Territory. 
The new Zillahs were fourteen in number. The Civil Police was 
at the same time organized ; and in each Zillah, there w^as a Dis- 
trict Superintendent at the head of the force, styled Mutaniun-i- 
Kotwalce, and working under the Talookdar. In judicial mat- 
ters, these Zillah Talookdars were, under the supervision of a 
Central Court at Hyderabad, styled the Muhukumah-i-Sudur, 
cori.sisting of .one Chief Judge and two or more Assistant Judges. 
To this Court were referred for final orders all cases beyond 
the magisterial competence of the Talookdars. In fiscal, in 
general, in executive and in police matters, they were under a 
Central Board at Hyderabad, consisting of a President and four 
Members, and a Secretarv^ and styled 'the Mujlis-i-Malgiizaree. 
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Tliis Miijlis worked for several years witli a certain amount of 
success. In the cold season of the year, two meinhers of 
the Boani would be deputeil on circuit. These de[)utations 
were useful in bringijjg defects. and abuses to light, and in ca, us- 
ing the remoYal of corrupt or iiuMmipetent ohicifds. Still, the 
working of this part of the system was found to l)e not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The Board itself was unwieldy; its pro- 
ceedings lacked vigour ami decision, and it was often too re- 
mote fiOm the districts of the interior to exercise a practical 
supervision, in tl)e Zillahs, too, some controlling aiilliority near- 
er to the spot, airl more in contact with the p(‘Ople, was mani- 
festly needed, . 'I’lie Niziun’s AJinisler, therefore, proposed to 
divide the Zillal>s into hve Circles, and over each Circle, 
to appoint a, controlling officer to be styded Hudiu* Tah)ok- 
(la,r coiTeisponding very nearly with the DivisionaJ Com- 
missioners and (Sessions Judges in British territory. On 
the other band, the cost of this was b) Ik met Iw redutnng 
the “ Mnjlis'’ to two tnombers with a Si'cretary, and the “ Mii- 
Ijukkumah-i-Siidiii” to one Judge. Bnrt her, the supervision of 
the Civil Police all over the country, inslead of b('iiig entrust- 
(‘d to th('. “ Mnjlis,” was to Ik*, under a single lu'ad, to be 
styh'd Sudur Miitaniuu-i-Kotwalee ; the Poli(‘e itself, thq.ugh or- 
ganized departmeutally, was to obey the dalookdavs in all mat- 
tei's relating to the repression of crime and the conduet of cases. 
Tile Judicial AtuhukkumalM-Sudur,’* already mentioned, was 
to I’emaiii, but iu a modified form ; its members being rednce<l to 
oiK! Judge, and most of the cases winch used to be referred to 
it Ujiiig now disposed of by the Smhir Talookdars. T})ese men.- 
sures, having be(*u (daborated by the Minister with some cons:* 
deration, were submitted by him to the jNMzam, and liis liigh- 
ness accorded a specihe and cordial approval. The reduced 
“ M.u,jlis,” acting immediately under the minister, prescribes rules 
for the guidance of tlie Budur Talookdars, and exm-ciscs a general 
control so as to. ensure uniformity of syst(.^in Th(3 new Biidilur 
Talookdars had gone to join tlndr respective divisions. Of those 
divisions, one with head quarters at A.iirnngabad compri^'s the 
districts to the north-west of the iJeccau ; another, with head 
(piartors at Kilgumlul, the districts on the right or southern 
hank of the Godavery; a third, with head (piarters at Kuinmura, 
the Teloogoo-speakiug districts of Teling’aim Proper, famous for 
large tanks; a foui’th, with head quarters at Beder, the di.stricts 
in the very centre of the Deccan; and a fifth, the southern dis- 
tricts consisting of the Bliorapore a, ml llaiclmre country. Sir 
R Tpmple dc, scribes the various offic(!rs as all native gentle* 
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men of promising antecedents, of good character, and tolerable 
experience, These arrangements affect only the districts of 
the “ Dewanee,” under the direct control of the Dewan or Mi- 
nister, and comprising about three-fourths of the country. The 
districts known as the “ Surf-i-Khas.s,” under the Nizam direct, 
the Pagah” under the Shumsool Ooinrah family ; and the Ja- 
geer tracts immediately around the Capital, HyderaVjad, are se- 
parately managed, Tljough consulted throughout in these mea- 
sures, they were not suggtjsted by the Resident. They were ori- 
ginated and ehihorated by the Minister, and areacarried out on 
his own responsibility witli the express approval of tl)e Nizam. 

The Seventy^Oiie of Centrol India. 

*rhe feudatory territory sn])ervised by the Central India 
Agency, under the Governor General’s Agent at Indore, com- 
prises 83,600 square miles, with a popuhition of 7,670,000 and an- 
nual revenues drawn by the chiet^, amounting to Ks. 2,61,23,000 
or £2,612,300, exclusive of the large iiiconu's of their feuda- 
tories or the mediatiziul diiefs. Tlie teiritovy under the 
Agency forms three grand divisions. The Noi’th-East division 
comprises the Native States of Buudehnuid and Rewah. The 
Northern division consists of the Northern aud Central districts 
of the Gwalior State. The Soutlj-West division comprises the 
table-land known in modern times as Malwa — though far witli- 
in the ancient limits of the Province of that name— -and the 
sub-montane tendtory between it find the Nerbudda., as also a 
considerable tract south of that river, extemliug’ to the Kaiideish 
frontier. The first, extending from the Bengal Presidenc}?’ in 
the east to the Gwalior Sta.te in the west, includes Rewah and 
35 other states and petty cliiefsliips. Its area is about 22,400 
square miles; its population about 3,170,000 souls ; and its pub- 
lic revenues aggregate about Rs. 63,58,000. The 2nd, or Nor- 
them division, extends from Bundelcund and the Saugor district, 
and has an area of about 10,50(i square miles ; its population is 
about 1,180,000 souls aud its public revenues about Rs. 67,65,000. 
The 3rd, or South-West division goes on westward to the Bom- 
bay Presidency and contains the remainder of Gwalior, Hol- 
kar’s estates, Bho|jal, Dliai* and Dewas and other small states. 
The area of this division is about 41,700 square miles, its po- 
pulation about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues about 
Rs. 1,30,00,000. The 71 states are classified as Principal, Secon- 
dary and Minor and Petty. Of the 71 states 4 are Mahratta of 
which 2 are principal and 2 secondary; 7 are Mahomedan of 
which 1 is principal, 2 secondary and 4 petty ; 17 are Boqndela 
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of which 6 are secondary and 11 petty ; 38 are Rajpoot, of which 
1 is principal, 12 secondary and 20 petty ; G are Brahmin and 
4> belong to other classes. Of the wlude 4 are principal, 23 are 
secondary and 44 are petty. The States are snj)er vised as follows — • 

1. Indoue Eesidency.— Indore, Dewas and Bagli. 

2. Gwalior Agency. 

3. Bhopal Agkncy,— I ncluding the States of Bhopal, Raj- 
gurh, Niirsihgurli, Kilchipore, Koorwai, Miiksoodiingurh, Maho- 
inedgurh, Basoda, Patliaree, Lainwiit, Gwalior Districts and Se- 
ronje. 

4. Bheel Agency. — Including the States of Dhar, Jhabooa, 
Ali Rajpore, Jobutt, Mutwarh, Indore and Gwalior Districts. 

5. Deputy Bheel Agency; — Including the British Pergunnah 
of Mauu])ore and the State of Burwani. 

G. Western Malwa Agency. — lucliidiug the States of Jow- 
ra, Rutlarn, Seetainow and Si liana.. 

7. Political xA^ssistant, Goonati. 

8. Bundelcund Agency.— Comprising Sohawiil, Jignee, 
Ajeygurh, Baonco, Beroiida, Bijawur, Chirkary, (yliutterpore, 
Duttia, Kofcee, Myliere, Na.gode, Ooi’cha, Puntia, Revvah and 
Surnpthur. 

The Country and People vary greatly in their character. No- 
thing can bo a greater contrast than the desolate wilds and jun- 
gles of the Westcirn Sathpooras and parts of the country ex- 
tending from them to the Vindhyas, with their savage inhabi- 
tants, the Bheel tribes, who abhor field, or, indeed, any other 
manual labour, and the adjoining richly cultivated plains of 
Malwa extending, with occasional intervening tracts ol lull and 
jungle, from the Mhye on the west to Bhilsa on the ea.st, a 
stretch of close on 200 miles; and from the crest of the line of 
the Vindhyas to Mundissore and Oomutwarri, a distance of 
from 100 to 120 miles, and populated by a thrifty, agricultural 
people. This is succeeded by tlie more hilly and jungly land 
of Oomutwarra, Seronje and Keecluwarra, with their scanty 
popula-tion. Northwards towards Gwalior the country becomes 
more open, except on the wild border tracts of Kotah of Bun- 
delcund till we come to the carefully cultivated plain of Gwa- 
lior stretching for a distance of 140 miles between the Chum- 
bul, Pahooj and Sind rivers. A vast portion of Bundelcund is 
hilly and unproductive, forming the northern slope of the table 
land of the Vindh 3 ''as, but the scenery is strikingly grand. Rewah 
possesses much mineral wealth but the greater part has never 
been seen by Europeans; the Topographical Survey is now 
opening it up. Its plains are fertile, but the valley of the Soane 
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to the south of the K 3 UTiore rauge is tlesolate. Tlie people of 
Rewah are described as indolent and untrustworthy; and they, 
and the country generally, are certainly far lees civilised tlian 
the neighbouring States and people of Bundelcund. Though 
widely ddfoi'ent in otlier respecls. there is one characteristic 
ooinnion to the Raghels of Rewah, the Boondelas of Bundidcund 
and the Raj])oots of Gwalior and Jdalwa, — a dislike to In.lauir 
or service away frf)m their homes, so that they do not gencvaHy 
take an active part in the business of tilling the soil, siuh being, 
as a rule, left to tlie inferior and servile classes. Tlie in- 
stances ar(^ rare in wliitili any of them have entered the mili- 
tary service of tlie British Government. They are, throuoliout 
the territory, generally regurdod as the local lu-ads of society, 
nr of the village commnnities to which they belong; and many 
of them possess much indnenci* amongst those aromid them, as 
the repnisentatives of the ancient families of the respective 
clans ; lint th(‘ condition of the Rajpoots in the States of Cen- 
tra.! India, is most miseralde and pitiable. Deprived ol' the field 
for action and excitement of former time's, ntimlKU’S of ihem> 
(Chiefs iind depcuKlents, have no occupation congenial to their 
tastes, and give themselves up to -the immoderate use of opium, 
and to sloth, while tlieir means are altogetlier imccpia.] to their 
de<'ent support, thos(;> wlio possess lands or lanhin being for the 
most pju't irretin'vahly in di'ht. 'J’hough tlie Mahrattas have 
long Ix^eii tlie predominant jading powers in Gwalior and Malwa, 
tiny arc still I’cgarded as foreigners ; and a strong feeling of 
animosity and dislike exists bAvards them on the part of most 
of the Rajpoot trihe.s. The nnniorons settlements, mediated 
under 8ir J. Malcolm’s authority, were principally on behalf of 
the hereditary claims of the lu'ads of tliese classes, wlio, liaviiig 
been dispossessed of their esrates, and, in ma.Tiy instances, driven 
to the jungle.s, were, at that ]ieriod (under the designation of 
“ Grassiahs” and ‘‘ Sondiahs”) the local, as the Pindareos were 
the geneml, pests of the country, their whole subsistcuicc being 
obtained by violence and maramling. These settlements secur- 
ed to them the regular yxiyment, by the Native Governments, 
of the tauJca.9 or cash allowances, or the grant of their equiva- 
lent in land, to whicli they Avere deemed fairdy enlitled. To 
them the extraordinary recovery of the province Irom past 
misrule is to he ascribed. The maintenance of the terms of these 
mediations, to which the British faith is pledged, is undoubted- 
ly still essettilial to the preservation of onler in Malwa. Their 
general abandonment would at once be followed by a return of 
the troubles and exoes'ses of former times, with which — as has 
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sbown in the case of even individuals of these classes, who 
liave from time to time broken loose — the Native Governments 
would be quite unequal to cope; and which nothing but the 
power of tlie British Government, and fresh motliations of the 
same description, would finally suppress. In Bundelcund and 
Tiewah, differing in this respect from ( Vntral India, there is no 
decadence among the clansmen ; the old families still hold the 
land. 

The Judieud and Police Syderihs in most of the States are 
crude and unsatisfactory, thongh efforts have been made under 
Bi'itish management to improve them in Gwalior, Bhopal and 
other States during minorities. In the lest justice is rudely ad- 
ministered according to the Shasters or Mahomedaii Law. 
There is no defined procedure; the officials to whom the 'duty 
is entrusted aie open to intliumces, which must materially 
aflect their proceedings, while then; is little to iii.«pire confi-. 
donee in their qualiticatiuiis otherwise for iheii’ resjionsible 
posts, and their (hnusituis are liable to he set aside at pleasure 
by the Ruler, or, in Civil oases, to he allowed to remain unen- 
forced.. Odemlers under sentence in ordinary criminal cases 
can generally, it is believ(‘d, ohlaiii a I'emission or mitigation 
of their sentences, if their friends are in a position to ]>nrchaso 
them. The seven feudatories, Sindhia, ITolkar, Bhopal, Rewah, 
TehrciC, Duttia and Sumthur exercise supn^nitM-riminal jurisdic- 
tion except over British subjects; in the case of all the others 
such juiisdictioii lies with the Britisli Political Autliorities, to 
wliom also all serious crimes within theii* limits aie roported by 
the minor Petty Cliiefs. Ail the Stales maintain a Police of 
some sort, a.iid the chief lines of road aix; more or less ('fficieutly 
guarded throughout; but the geinual arvangcmcnts in this res- 
pect elseAvhere are, in many parts of the territiuy, inadequate 
and inefficient. Yet heinous criine and inseciiiity are less than 
miglit be expected. The Jail system in almost all Feudatory 
States is miserable. Not one has any just scnisc whatever oi' be- 
ing under the obligation of providing pi-o})er accomniodatiuu and 
subsistence for criminals under confiueinent by its Courts or or- 
tlers. Soinotliing in this respect has been done in all tlie Sta-tos 
that have been tenqjorarily under British managenient ; hut the 
maintenance of the arrangements introduced on such occasions 
cannot be guaranteed. The minor States cannot afford such ar- 
rangements but there is no excuse for the larger states. 

The Revenue.^ of the Feudatory States are deilvod chit'fly from 
the land tax, which is levied under various systems. In Gwalior, 
the village lease system has been for sevc'ral years in force, and- 
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the settlements have been made, on the wliole, on a liberal basis, 
for terms varying from 5 to 20 years ; that of all Sindhia’s Mas- 
wa Districts is for the latter period. The substitution of this 
system for that previously in force, under which the country was 
given over to the oppressions of Ami Is and contractors, has had 
the best effect on the people generally of the State ; comparative 
contentment on this subject prevails in the districts which 
formerly gave the Durbar the greatest trouble in the realisation 
of the revenue. In some of the other States the same system 
has been introduced, more or less modified ; whilst in others the 
(jovernment rent is levied, either direct by the officials from the 
zemindars and lyots, or through the headmen of villages, who 
receive a certain percentage of the proceeds for their expenses 
and services ; or, as in llewah, the lands are still farmed out to 
contractors under the old system, though the practice is not 
•(jommon now. In addition to that derived from the land, all the 
States raise a revenue from Abkary, Sayer, and Customs dues, 
which, in some of the larger Chiefships, yield considerable 
amounts. In Gwalior this branch of the revenue is stated to be 
not loss than 15 lakhs. 

Education is far from being in a satisfactory condition, not- 
withstanding the advice and efforts of the Political Officers. 
Few of the feudatories desire progress of this sort among their 
tenantry, some consider it objectionable. The Maharajahs of 
Gwalior and Indore both take an interest in this (|uestion ; and 
the Madrissas at their respective capitals are creditably main- 
tained and well attended. That at Indore has turned out seve- 
ral pupils with an unusually good knowledge of English and 
otherwise well educated, some of whom occupy irnportfxnt po»ts 
in tile services of the State. There are about 25 other public 
.schools in the Indore States, but they receive little care and 
attention from the authorities ; and the private institutions, 
which are between 70 and 80 in number, are in consequence 
better attended by pupils. Maharajah Sindhia some time ago 
placed Major Filose of his service, a grandson of Jean Baptiste, 
and a gentleman of good education and attainments, at the head 
of this Department in his State. The Gwalior State maintains 
91 public schools, which are attended by nearly 3,000 pupils, 
and there is 'also a great number of private institutions which 
give instruction to probably four or five times that number. 
The Sekunder Begum of Bhopal takes an interest in education, 
and proposes establishing female schools throughout her State. 
The Dhar Chief has shown every disposition to maintain and ex- 
tend the usefulness of the institutiou.s which were estaldished 
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ill that StatQ vvhen under British supervision. The (rirLs’ School 
at Dhar is progressing satisfactorily. In Biuwani a commence- 
ment has been made. The Dewas State has o public and 25 
private schools, which are fairly attended. There are ^'ery promis- 
ing State schools at Jowraand Rntkni, at which English is taught. 
Education is more backward in Rewah and Bunde.lcund tlian in 
the States of Central India ; and the only schools that have as yet 
made satisfactory progress tliero, are those a.t Dnttia and (Ihir- 
kary, which are very creditably nifuatained. About 20 States 
have either already established one ])uhlic school within their 
limits, or have piomised to do so. The want of fairly educated 
and competent teachers is felt throughout these torritories ; the 
rates of remuneration offered to this class being (piite insufficient 
to obtain the services of persons trained in the Hritisli schools. 


MUltarif Foi'r.f's . — The results <.)f a careful enquiry as to 
the strength of the military forces mounted by the 71 States* 
show the following ; — 
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Of tlio large uunibcr of guns entered iu tlu^ Hf^t um as scrvire- 
able a considorabje proportion consists of dismounted pieces, 
\vliicb could not l>e made use of' for field purpases, while of tlte res 
iiiainder many are scattered in the numerous old fonts all over 
the country, and wouhl probably also be found generally useless 
if removed therefrom, Idie arnuMl force iucJiides the Police of 
some States, tliero (H?ii\g no distinction l>etween them ; hut the 
Return does not show tlie ordiruiry Districjt and Road Police ol’ 
the Gwalior State, wldch probibly numbers, l0,O0() men. 

Aijvlniliuve . — Tfic crops were on the whole ‘fav()uval,)le in 
but prices and wages reniaiued high, 'i'be cultivation 
of cotton was much less than even in 1 60 the uncertainty 
regarding tlm prices realizal)le for the st;iple and the high rates 
of grain and opium liaving led to its ahaiidonmeiit for tlnitof the 
.lattm* by many farmers. The opium crop was a good one, and 
it is esti.ma,ted tlnit tli(‘ number of cliesis that will be pre- 
soute<l for weigliment will dw' alumt 34,(H)(), the amount of duty 
on which would yi-M X2,04U,000. Tlie average export of 
chests in the [uvvious leu years has been 34,27.0. 'flu; 
crop is c(M'tainly in ordinary simsons a. highly remunerative oik' 
to the producer; ami as tlm laud undei* opimn cultivation ])a\ s 
a vastly higher revemm to tlu' State than any other, eveiy en- 
couragement is ua.turally givc-ii h.y tlii^ Nativi' (lovt'rniuents and 
landowners' to the growtli of the drug. ()j)imn of tlie best <|iia- 
lity only is exporbal to (•liiua, that of tlie second, description 
being retaiiKsl for home or hx’al consumption, while the inferior 
sorts, termed ‘‘ ruhha,” are sent to tlie .Nizam’s territory princi- 
pally. 

Trade is chietiy carried on in Ma,lwa and at Gwalior. In 
Malwa the ])rincipa.l marts are Indore, Bhopal, Oojein, Main- 
(Ussore, Rnthmi, lllmr, Ju\vra., Augur, Neeniucli, Soojawulpoor 
and Bbilsa. f)pium cbiefiy is sold, except at Bhopal and Rut- 
la.m where there is cotton. The imports are chiefly English 
cloth and piece goods, from Bombay for sale or in transit to Raj- 
poota-na. The bankers and mei'cbauts of MaBva are closely con- 
iiectiMl with of Bombay, but they appear genmally to have 
Ivcpt clear of ihc troubles that have overtaken the latter. At 
t^walior there is a very considerable, general as well as local, 
trade,; ;^Tld the number of wealthy bankers and mercliauts estab- 
lished there is very large. It used to be said that the wealth, 
of the residents of this class, in the principal street, exceeded 
-.five millions sterling, a largo pruportiun of wliidi was buried in 
.tiieir boiisos in casli or bullion. Bbind, l.lie ancient capital of 
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the Bhadowra Bajahs, on the liigh road from ( jwalior to Kiawali, 
is the mart for the cotton grown in that quarter of the Gwalior 
territory, and enjoys au extensive hnsin(;ss in connection witli 
that staple. The trade carried on in Bnndelcmud is ])rinci}>filly 
of a local description. 'J'he chiel’ coniiiiercial mart is (.'liuiler- 
])()or, which is contrically situalod oir tlie main lines of road, 
traversing the Province from north to south and from wt“st to 
east; and will, doubtless, when these arc completed, iKcoimmi 
place of considerable importance. The diamond mines (f Punnih 
Jit tract to it jewel lens ajid mendiants wdn) ti ade in precious 
stomps ; and lac, and other foi-est produce, which form items of 
traffic, an^ collected in th(‘ jungles of this and otlnu* adjoining 
States, and aiaj e.Kported to the Britisli districts. Tehree, Dnt- 
tia, (Jhirkary and some of the other chief towns cf the various 
States, ha.ve a c-onsideral)Ie local trade. The principal place of 
trade in Hesvah is the. capital, where a good deal of general busi- 
ues.s is carried on in connection with Mirzaporc, which is the 
gi’eat entrepot for the traffic hetween tliis State and the Ffritish 
Proviiice.s. The Rewah Forests supjdy sloepcrs for tin? Railway, 
and much valuable produce of various hinds for trade ])ur])Ories. 
Some of its districts contain coal-fields and minerals that, under 
an, iiitelUgciit and enlightened Government, migiit become a 
source of great wealth ; Imt there is no present })rospect of such 
a- result, everything connected with its administration being in 
a inoirt ba<?kward, and, in some respects, almost barbarous con- 
dition, Trade is exposed to. serious. obstructions or transit dutii^.s 
and tolls ami the want of security. 

The opening of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway to 
Khimdwa in Niinar was followed by the divergences to that 
point of the most important portion of the traffic between J^lalwa 
and Bombay, which previously used the Siridwah route to and 
from the Presidency. There were loud coinplaints from 
the merchants of the duties imposed by the Indore Durbar 
on the above traffic on the portion of the Simrole line, wliich is 
the direct road from Indore to K,hundwa, within the limits of 
that State; but a modified tariff was adopted and published, 
which, it is hoped, will prevent any substantial grounds for 
such complaints in future. Should the pending territorial 
exchanges with this. State be carried out as proposed, this line 
t)f road will be wholly free from the imposition, of tran.sit 
duties of any sort under the terms of the engagement whicli 
Maharajah Holkar has entered into in eoniiection with that 
nu\a.sure. 

ruhJk IleaJfJi . — The general health, of these territories (lurin,i;' 
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tlie past year was deeiilodl y good, aud tliercMvas an almost en- 
tire absen(?e of epidemic disease of any sort. 

The Yaiuohs States. 

Jndorr . — The attention of ihe (Jhief, Maharajah Tookajeo 
ihio Holkar, G. (1 S. L, was much engrossed with the new revenue 
s(‘ttleinent. Ten out of 4o j>erguimahs had been settled. The 
new s(‘ttlement is luised on the actual measureineiit of the lands 
leasetl under it, as asccuiained by careful survey in each ease'. 
As the measure thus deprives both the Durbar local officials 
a'l l tliii village;) Potails an 1 .cultivators of the profits they 
have hitherto hcen in the liabit of deriving from the miassessed 
lands, sometimes of considerable extent and value, held by them, 
or under their control, and for whicdi no rimt has been |)aid or 
(TcdiUid to the Government, all such lands having now lu'cri! 
brought und('r assessment, It is naturally un]K)pular with these 
clusKses, end tlu'y di<l their nimost to bring it into public 
discredit. Another cause for dissatisfaction is stated to he the 
suhstitulion of a fixed scale of nunuiieration for the village head- 
men and officials, instead of the irrtigular profits and perquisites 
theyhad previously enjoyed, whi(;h was regarded a,s an innovation, 
tmd was generally distasteful to this class of persons. On the 
other haixi, there is no doubt tJiat the new settlement is vknved 
with alarm ami distrust by most of those it chiefly affects, the 
feeling being that the pdicy under whi(*h it is framed has for 
its object, taking advaiibige of the present liigh prices of all 
agricultural produce, to draw the largest possible amotint of 
revenue from the people ; and this feiding, it may he added, 
not confined to the interested classes alluded to above. In tlio 
districts of Khurgone and Kampoora soiuo of the ryots wore 
induced, through fear of the operation of the settlement, to 
abandon their fields and homes, hut most of them are stated to 
1kiv(* .since returned. Maharajah Holkar find shown much 
readiness to discuss witli the Zemindars the representations 
urged on this subject, and bad, in some cases, been induced 
thereby to authorize slight concessions being made to dissatisfied 
partii's. There were cases of serious crime. There were 
lOoO children at school. The water-works for the city were com- 
]>leted. Arrangeinonts weivi made to open a large weaving and 
spinning mill at Indore, under three Europeans engaged by the 
Ghief. The revenue was £f‘{2(),0(K) which the now settlement 
will raise to upwanls of £41 (),()< >0, The expenditure was £2h0, ()()(). 
The State contains an area of SOTo .s<]uare milt's in 45 IVrgun- 
iirdu wiili o24S \ i!h»g<.‘s coutuiuing I S(t7*l7 hou‘<es and a jit'pu- 
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latiou of 744,822. Of tliese 2ol are men, 218,791 women, 153, II 7 
boys and 121,03^7 girls. The number of agricultural cattle is 
192,9()(}. There are 2:^328 wells, 1412 5rm//cs, 5113 and 
1175 tanks or 30,028 in all. Tliis shows an increase of })o- 
pulation since Sir J. Malcolni’s settlement of Malwa. of nearly 
40 per cent. The city of Indore contains 10,731 houses and 
73,598 inhabitants, of wlioni 50,730 are adults and 10,808 are 
childim It is a place of much wealtli, chiefly due to 1 he manufac- 
ture and business <d‘ opium .so cxtciLsively carried on in it, and w iiich 
affords a livelihood, in one way or other, to many thousands of 
its inliabitaJits ; but its .sanitary condition has been shamefully 
neglected, and the Chief, though often advised on thesuhjoct, has 
as yet done nothing of a 2 )ermanent character to improve it in 
this respect b(yond the construction of the acpieduct lor sup}>ly- 
ing it with watei*, wliich will he a great source of comfort to the 
inhabitants. The military force consists of 94 guns, (587 gunners, 
3,223 cavalry and 5000 infantiy. 

Dewas. — The affairs of botli the branches into whicli this 
Oliiefship is divided were carried on satisfactorily. The Chief of 
the senior branch, Rajali Krishuajee Rao Powar, liaving attained 
full age, was invested with tlie managemejit of his territojy on, 
the 23rd March 1807. The affairs of the junior branch continued 
to be conducted by the late (Chiefs Karbaree, Govind Rao Ran.- 
chuiider. There were 0 cases of serious crime. The revenue was 
£20,772 and the expenditure £23,359. There were 800 children 
at school. Of the soil 72 jxw cent, is under grain, 15 under opi- 
um, 8 under cotton and 5 under sugar. The population lias near- 
ly doubled since Sir John Malcolms time. It amounts to 119,497 
of whom 40,790 are men, 37,151 women and 41,550 children of 
both sexes. Of the whole Hindoos number 100,414 and Maho- 
med ans 13,083. 

Bagli — Sobhag Sing, the Chief, died and we recognised his 
adopted son, against the wish of Gwalior wliicli holds to five- 
sixths of this petty chiefship the relation of feudal superior. 

Gwalior . — The Political Agent’s Report convevs an umsatis- 
factory account of Maharajah Sindhia’s frame of mind con- 
secpient on the measures that were taken to reduce tlie Nu- 
jeeb Force. Colonel Meade cordially endorses Colonel Daly’s ob- 
servations on the Maharajah’s friendly personal bearing towards 
the Political Agent. The Jaghire of Rajah Dinkur Rao had been 
restored. The Zemindars were, on the whole, contimted and pros- 
perous. There w'as some uneasiness about the renewal of the 
land settlement ; but it is nut likely that any change beyond 
an increase of assessment will be made in what is now the e^tab- 
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lislied system of the State in this rcs|)ect. The revciuie was 
upwards uf a n.illion sterling, and the treasury is believed to be 
well filled. The receipts from the Gwalior districts in Mai* 
'wa increased owing to improved facilities for traffic, while 
the contrary was the case in Esanghur, wdiich for the last 40 
years has been the worst administered part of the State ; 
the repeated change of the su])erior officials in it having pro- 
duced no benefit to its fortunes. Sindiah s views on the repair 
and cuiisti’iictiou of roads were not of the liberal character that 
might fairly be looked for from the ruler uf a State possessing 
the resources and wealth of Gwalior. Golonel Daly states 
that His Highness is alive to the advantage that would result 
.to Ills capital from the construction of a link line of railway to 
■eonmict it with Agra, and that he would contribute to the 
bridging of the Cliunibul, a.s formerly promised by him, if the 
project were .seriously taken in hand. I'he importance with re* 
foronoc to Siudiaii’.s tastes and feelings of the command at Morar 
being entrusted to au officer of special qualifiwrtioii as a soldier 
and in other respects is noticed by the Political Agent. 

Bhopal — Most of the Chiefs in the Bho])al Agency adopted 
the British Orimiual and Civil Procedure Codes as their guides, 
in suppressiim of tlieir so-called oral law's, and comi)laints of 
ojqyressivc conduct on their part w'ere less frequent. Since her 
ret urn from the Agra Durbar tlie Secuuder Begum* devoted her- 
s('lf much more to the busines.s of the State, and the admiiiis- 
t ration i.s stated to have improved. The revenue is steadily in- 
creasing, and amounts to £240,000 a year. Her Highness’ son- 
in-law, the Nawab Oomrao DowlaJi Bakee Mahomed Khan, who 
had returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca in a very infirm state 
nf health, died. His death was a great bW to Her Highness 
and h(5r dauglitor, the Shah Johan Begum, who succeeded to 
the administration on 31st October 1808. 

Jlojgurh. — Owing to the unsatisfa.ctory state of feeling ].>ot- 
W'een the Kaw'ut and his family and brotherhood, consequent on 
his alleged adoption of the Mahomedan faith, Motee Sing i)ro- 
]) 0 S(:'d to abdicate in favor uf his eldest son. 

Nuvsivgo.i'h. — 'J’hc Chief, Dew^an Hiinwunt Singlg is said to 
have somewhat improved, and to take more inteVest than hither- 
to in tin* management of the State. 

Kilcldpare . — This Ohiefship continued to be wadi managed 
by De-wan Shere Singh, who is, however, becoming aged. 

Koovwai . — The Chief, Na^vab Nuzzuf Mahomed Khan, return- 

♦ This lady, the most loyal and cnli^^ditt-ned of all our Mussuliuaii fenda- 
lories, died on Octf'hcr I8f»8. 
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ed from a pilgrinmgc to Mecca. It is hoped tijat he will manage 
Ills territory better than formerly. 

Makmodiingarh . — The chief is a badly-educated ladaiid men* 
tally deficient, 

Mahomedgurk — There seems to be no hope for improvement 
in the management of this petty Chiefship under its present liu* 
ler, Nawab Hafiz Kooly Khan. 

Basoda . — Is managed fairly by its (.!hief, Nawab Unwur Ali 
Khan, but there were, complaints against him. 

Pui/nercd— -The young Nawab, Abdool Kureein, who is stated 
to be intelligent and of good disposition, was about to attend the 
fSehore School. There were many complaints against the pro- 
ceedings of his mother, who managed the estate for her son. 

Ijinavut — The Powar, llamchundev Kao, is given to the 
abuse of intoxicating drugs, and bis estate is grossly mismanag- 
ed. The Gwalior districts included within tlje limits of this 
Agency are sta,ted to be satisfa(dorily administered, but tliosc 
belonging to Indore are not well managed. 

SeroiHje . — A new Ainil was a])poii)tecl, who, it is liopca, will 
effect the improvements much rc(iuire(i in this district. It still 
retained the reputation of harbouring the bad characters, of the 
neighbourhood. 

Little is said regarding the guaranteed Thakoors under the 
control of this Agency; some were quiet and respectable, and 
managed their estates well, but tbe reverse w’as the case with 
othei’s. 

Dhar . — Tlic gtmeral administration was satisfactory. The 
Chief, Anund llao Powar, exercises a general supervision over its 
affairs. He is said to be more inclined to listen to a clique in the 
Durbar, who flatter him, than to be guided b^ the counsels of his 
useful and able Minister, Rughoonatli Narain. 

Jhahooa . — Tbc affairs of this principality were creditably ad- 
ministered by the Chief, Gopal Singh, aided by Moonshee Jow- 
alla Pershad, whose services have been very valuable. The 
deaths in January 1868, of the Rajah's raotlier, is staled to have 
caused much grief amongst the people, with whom she Wtis very 
])opular. 1 he Jllieel tribes, who compose by far the greater part 
of the population, were well conducted. 

AH Bajinm . — There was no improvement in the administra- 
tion. 'J he Maharana, Gungadeo, is a perfect slave to opium and 
spirits, and is almost always intoxicated. He pays no attention 
to State affairs, and, so long as he has money to squander on the 
worthless cliaracters around him, cares for nothing else. Entreaty 
and iujunctiou from the PoliticarOfficcr had been alike disregard- 
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e<l by this Chief. The management of the State had been entrust- 
ed to an adventurer from Guzerat, against whose proceedings loud 
complaints were made by all classes. The debts due by this prin- 
cipality were large. 

JobatL — This petty principality was well administered by its 
Chief, Runjeet Sing. 

Miitwarh , — The noted outlaw Etia Naik, who was captured, 
kept this petty estate, in which he resided, and the adjoining 
districts in a state of chronic disturbance. 

Mauwpore . — The administration was satisfactorily conducted. 

Burwani . — The Deputy Bheel Agent’s Report of the Rana’s 
efforts to qualify himself for his desired resumption of the ma- 
nagement, is not satisfactory. The Bheel tribes, which formerly 
gave constant trouble, had settled down to agriculture in a nian- 
ner previously (piite foreign to their character and habits. The 
result of encpiiries made as to the yield of the land under cultiva- 
tion shows that 47,705 beegahs yielded 119,028 raaunds, worth Rs. 
2,27,214. 

Population. 


Classes. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total, 

i 

§ 

a 

0 

H 

09 

s 

09 

o 

3 

H 

1. Biinniahs 

2. Cultivators 

,’J. Bheels 

4. Other classes 

Total 

832 

3,299 

743 

2,003 

924 

3,534 

835 

2,337 

1,756 

6,833 

1,578 

4,340 

579 

2,621 

649 

1,522 

438 

2,005 

579 

1,217 

1,017 

4,626 

1,228 

2,739 

' 2,773 
11,459 
2,806 
7.079 

6,877 

7,030 

j 

14,507 

5,371 

4,239 

9,610 

1 

24,171 
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The area of the Htate being about 3j(H)0 >sqiiare miles, the above 
Return showvs the population to number onl}^ eight persons to 
the sipiare mile; the increment during the year is stated at 500 
souls, or about 214 per cent. 

Captain Martin, of the Western Malwa Agency, reports that 
there is little or no friendly intei'couise or connnunication be- 
tween the Chiefs, and existing security to life and })roperty is 
wholly due to the influence and authority of the British Covern- 
luent, as exercised through its local Political Officers. If deprived 
of its support, none of the Chiei's would possess the power to 
ensure such security, even within their own iiniits. 

ihnvra . — The ailministration continued to he carried on by 
the Kaindar, Huzurt Noor Khan, under the general supervision 
of the Political A^ut, in an intelligent and satisfactory inanuer. 
I'hc young Nawalj, Ismail Khan, who was 14 years of age, 
progressed fairly in his Engl islj and other studies. Thereveuuc 
of the State is about £(S(),()0(), and the Kamdar hops to have 
all the debt cleared off in two years. The town of Jowrais 
consjiicuous for its cleanliness, good roads, and generally jirosper- 
ous appearance. It possesses a good school, and an excellent dis- 
pensary presided over by an efficient Native Docitw. 

Rutlaw , — Tliis State was under our direct iminagemeut. Two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-nine civil suits, including 
tlnjse pending at, the close of the ■|:)ievioiis yt'ur, of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 1,00,534, came before the State courts. Of those 
suits 2,4iS0 were disposed of and 193 reiuaiued j)eiidiug at the 
close of the }ear. The average value of each suit was Rupees 
02, and the average costs per cent. There were 09 cases 
of appeal to the Court of the Superintendent from the decisions 
of the Suboi'dinate Courts, in 47 of which the latter were up- 
held; 22 cases of appeal remained pending at the close of the 
year. Two thousand six hundred and nine offences were dis- 
posed of, A ten years' settlement was made in 10 villages 
and will be extended. The revenue was £47,430 and the 
expenditure £31,558. There were 470 children at school. The 
young Chief, Runjeet Sing, six years of age, is an intelli- 
gent and promising cJiild. His education was commenced under 
a competent English teacher. 

Heefjimovj . — The venerable Chief, Rajah Piaj 8ingb, died jit the 
patriarchal age of 90.. He retained his facidties till, the last,, 
and in a letter to Colemd Meade, with his approac) dug end 
in view, he wrote as ho had ever spoken, with gratiUule of 
the protection and consideration that had always ln'cn extended 
to him asid his State bv the British Uovernmcnl and its olH<-crs. ‘ 
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He was succeeded by liis grandson, Bbowany Sing, 80 years of 
age, who had for three years conducted tlie management under 
his grandhither’s directions. 

Hidana . — The Chief and his affairs did not improve. The 
condition of the principality, when compared witli the adjoining 
States of Jowra and Rutiani, was very lamentable. 

Ragoogurh . — The llajah continued to act up to the arrange- 
ments made by him three years before on Colonel Daly’s advice ior 
a reduction of bis expenditure and tbe gradual improvement of 
his affairs; but the hope entertained of the early diseharge of all 
his debts liad not been realized. 

C)t‘ the other petty (chiefs under the Political Assistant’s Office, 
the Rajahs of Cuvra, Parope, and Bhadoura were going on 
satisfactorily ; the Rajah of Oomri had for ftome time absented 
himself ami resi^led in Kota owing to dissatisfaction at the en- 
forcement against him of a boundary settlement he had long 
managed to evade; and the Dewan of Sirsce, as usual, was in 
trouble about his cattle-lifting practices. 

Biindlecnnd States , — Under the head of Judicial, the Political 
Agent observes that there is no d(‘partment in the Native State 
in which reform is more imperatively needed tlian the judicial 
in all its branches, one reason for its generally baclnvard cumli- 
tion being, that it is not a source of income but a cause of ex- 
pense. There is no attempt to follow written laws, but the 
“ Mitakshara” is sometimes quoted in decisions. The simple 
elements of the Indian Penal Code are being gradually adopted 
by some States. Civil cases are generally disposed of byj/ini- 
ckayut, which appears to be a method acceptable alike to the of- 
ficials and the jiarties concerned. Revenue cases are wholly 
dealt with by the (diief« and the I’eveuue officials. There is no 
organized Police. There are no proper jails, excepting, as before, 
in the States that are, or some of those that have been, under 
British mauageineiit. Nothing is provided for the health and 
comfort, and little even for the .security, of the prisoners. Jails 
being costly rather than productive institutions, fines take the 
place of imprisonment in the award of punishment by Native 
Rulers, with the addition, perhaps, in graver cases, of expulsion 
from State limits : thus piisoners are few, jails are little needed, 
and expenditure is avoided, and is probably more than covered 
by tbe receipts. Tbe revenue system varies. The worst is that 
of Rewall in which large districts arc farmed to contractors fur 
lump neb sums, details and expenses being left wholly to them ; 
while they are also entrusted with extensive judicial and other 
powers, in the (‘xcreise of which tliey are practically iiiieoiitio]- 
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led. On tho wliolc, the revcmue systonis in tlndr irregularity, 
<.)ppre.s.siveue,ss and uiiscruplous disregard for agreeineiits, arc in 
Buiidlecnnd, as elsewhere, very far indeed behind those in force 
in British territory, though their results are not, perhaps, practi- 
cally so ruinous to the people. Colonel Meade remarks that th(^ 
great superiority of the condition of the mass of the population, 
in British territory to that of the satne (-lass in Native States, 
with which it is impossible to be otherwise than struck when 
passing from the latter into the former, and vice versa, is, l^yoiul 
doubt, in a great measure due to tho benefits conferred on 
them and the country generally by the equitable character 
of all the British systems of raising the land revenue. Edu- 
cation progresses slowly; its encouragement, notwithstanding 
its vital importance, is generally disiastei*u.l to tho rulers. 
The nnmher of Chiefs, however who agreed to support schools 
iucrcased from 20 to 27 ; and when all had given their assent 
the project of the establisiiment of a Central High School 
was to be further considered. 'J’here are numerous pj'i- 
vate s(df-siipporting vernacular schools used by tlie mercantile 
a,nd the more wealthy (niltivating classes, while private tutors 
are employed by the higher classes to educate their children'. 
'rUere (laii l)C no doubt, from the records of 20 or 30 years ago, 
that the Native Slates are immensely improved of late years, 
and that we direct them i)oth by influence generally and by ac- 
tion in particular matters far more now than formerly. On these 
points Colonel Meade oliserves that there can be no question 
that the aim of every Political Otficer should be to carry tho 
(liiefs realJij with him in the measures he advocates, or has 
to urge’ on their attention; and this may generally be done in 
ordinary matters by tlio exercise of proper tact and consideration. 
But at the present day subjects not unfre(piently arise on 
wiiicli the poli(‘y and vicAvs of the British Government are dis- 
tasteful to, or wholly at variance with, the inclinations of 
tlie Native Cliief, but yet in respect of which it is deemed im- 
perative that definite action should be taken in accordance with 
the views of the Paramount PuAver, In such cases there is no 
doubt a risk that the outward compliance yielded by the chiefs 
will be accompanied by a secret antagonism ; but there js no 
j-emedy for this beyond giving the chiefs objections in all sucli 
cases full and kindly consideration, and increased effort on the 
part of the Political Officers to induce them to adopt: frankly 
the requirements of Government therein. 

Sohavjid is administered by the Political Assistant at Nagode 
during th(‘ minority of the young RaiS; Shore J ung Bahadoojg 

VwL. XJ].,, I’Aivr n', 3U 
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Singh, who was 15 years of age, and was being educated at the 
Ward’s Institution at Benares, 

Jigoiee. — The management of this petty estate continued to be 
conducted by the Superintendent, Rai Purmesri Dass, in a satis- 
factory manner. The Chief continued unfit to be rc-entrusted 
with its charge. 

Ajeygurh. — The management of this State was not satis- 
' factoiw. The Cliief had attained his majority, but was quite un- 
fit to* be placcid at, tlie head of the administration; and if the 
Regent is unable to carry on her duties propeu’ly, it may be 
necessary to take measures to place the State under supervision. 

Jicumee. — A Sunnud was grunted to the Nawab empowering 
him to exercise supremo criminal jurisdiction within his State, 
subject to the coiiti'ol, on certain points, of the Agent, Governor 
General. 

Beronda. — Tlie Chief of this State, Rajah SuruVjeet Singh, is 
of advanced age and lilind, and a,n intrigue was set on foot by 
his third and eldest surviving son, by name Ramdyal, to procure 
the succession for jjimself to the exclusion of tlie rightful heir, 

• his nephew, in the event of the Chief’s death. This attempt 
was frustrated, and he entered into an eng.agmnent not to renenv 
it. 

B'Jjawuv. — The title of the Chief of this State was rais(.Ml to 
Maharajah, and a Sunnud was issued to him of the same pur- 
[lort as that granted to the Baonee Nawab. The Maharajah 
continued to rule his State satishictorily. 

Clurhiry. — All went on satisfactorily. The young Chief, Ma- 
liarajali Jew Sing, contimiod to progress in his English and other 
studies. 

CdiiiUerpore. — The affairs of this State went on satisfactorily 
under the direction of the young Rajah since the witlidrawal of 
the British supervision. 

Dutfla. — ’J’lic Chief is well disposed, and maintained the sys- 
tem of administration introduced when the Sta-te was under Bri- 
tish supervision. 

Kotee, — The Reis, Abdote Singh, died and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Run Bahadoor Singh. 

Myhem — The Chief, Thakoor Rughbeer Singh, is reported to 
maintain generally the system introduced in his State when un- 
der British management. The position of the town of Myhere 
at the junction of the Railway and the Grea.t Deccan road, is 
very advantageous,^ and it and its people profit thereby. 

Nagode . — The remarks in the case of the Myhere Chief are 
equally applicable to the Rajah of Nagode, Rughobiiid Singh, 
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Oorcha. — Tlio Maharajah Humeer Singh was invested witli: 
full powers in this State. 

Fn ima . — The Maharajah, Nirput Singh, continued to admin- 
ister his State satisfactorily, and to merit the reputation he has 
long enjoyed of being the most able and iutclligont of the rulers 
of the province. The addition of tVie honorary word “ Bahadoor” 
to the Maharajah’s official title was authorized. 

The Political Agent comments on the unusual manner in whiclt 
a State of the size, and, from its position, imp(.)rtance, of Jlewah 
has for so long a period been left to itself, and remarks that the 
Maharajah has for some years past tried to engage the services of 
Kuropeaiis or educated Bengali-s avowedly to improve his admi- 
nistration and to develope the resources of the country, and has 
asked that a P(jlitical Officer might Lc located at Kewah to aid 
him with his counsel and advice. There is no Chiefship within 
tlie limits of the Central India Agency whose administration in 
all its brancli(!S remains so thorougJily iiH.‘fficieut, and in which 
the worst features of the Native syhtem (d govaunmeiit still so 
flourish as in llevvah. 

Su/iiiptltur. — The mental condition of the Chief of this State, 
Kajali Hindoojmt, rcniuvincd unchanged, and there was no pros- 
])ect of its improving, 

Biirnsn SuPEuvrsioN. 

Jadicut/. — The following Ta])le shews the civil judicial 
w'ork : — 

N’lanher of iiii^fltnfe.d. 


1 

1 

Class of Courts. 


Nuiiiher of Suits 


Suits disposed of 
during 1866-67. 

Pending at the 
close of ISG.")- 
6(3. 

Filed during 

I 18(56-07. 

j 

f- 

'' o 

%% 

(B 

» .2 

S " 

Pending at the 
closeof 1SG6-67. 

Value. 

A verage cost of 
conduct. 

Political Officers 

83 

870 

K53 

862 

91 

] 

Ps. i. ?. ! 

Mauiipore Pergimnah, 

1 

123 

124 

124 

0 

1,26,796 

4 11 0 

Native State 

6 

322 

328 

316 

12 

1 ■ 

) 


Small Cause 

54 

1,357 

1,411 

1,108 

303 

30,230 

2 4 o; 

i 

Total 

144 

2,072 

2,816 

2,410 

403 

1,57,026 

3 9 3 


3 112 
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Tlie avera-ge value of each suit was Rupees 5C-2-6, aiul the 
average cost of conduct Rupees 3-9-3, or about per cent. Most 
of the suits were for simple debt. Tlie average duration of suits 
was nearly 23 days in the Courts of the Political Officers and 
‘9i days in the Small Cause Courts, or 1C| days for all. The 
following shows the criminal cases. 



Adjudicated in tin- 


Courts of 

Katiu'e of Offiaice. 


s S 



O 

li 



S w 

0.2 



IS a; 

P CB 



0 

^ . 



Minder and attempted murder 

21 


21 

Culpable homicide 

10 

1 

11 

Dacoitee 

CG 


6() 

Receiving stolen projierty 

10 

37 

47 

Robbery on highway and elsewhere ... 

20 

ft 

O 

23 

Theft of cattle and oidiuaiy 

314 

191 

505 

Miscellaneous 

439 

jrn 

! 1,180 

Total 

o 

QG 

GO 

i 

973 

1,853 


The average duration of the cases disposed of was nine and half 
days in the Courts of the Political Officers and three and three- 
(juarter days in the Cantonment Courts, the average being about 
six and one-third days. Out of 2,529 witnesses who attended the 
Courts, 2,105 were discharged after one day and 219 after two 
days, 181 after from three to eight days: 24 were detained from 
nine to 23 days, the longest period, and none remained uudis- 
charged at the end of tlie year. Of the persons brought to trial 
during the year, 69^ per cent, were convicted and 30J acquitted. 
Of the prisoners committed 5 died and 15 escaped while under 
trial. 

The following Statement shows the aggregate number and 
cost of the several classes of Police under the control of the 
Agent; Goverxior Ggneral, at the close of 1806-67 
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Paid l»y Bri- 
tisli (Tovern- 
meiit. 

Men ofi 
all I 
i grade s.! 


j Municipal, or: 
State Pounds. 


; i'oat. 


l’aidbyLncal,| ;r„tal ..fall 


British or Local Police under j i 

l'(»litical Otticers ... .. jH' 227 

Native States or Local Police j j 

(under mauagciiient) ...| ..I.... 


kinds. 


Men of 

■ 

M en of 

all 



all : 

grades. 


grades. 

i 


Cost. 


Cost." 

-t-* 





1 

0 

0 


0 

® i 

0 

P4 




(Sh 1 



Rs. 


1 Rs. 


Total 


Til 49U5,412 Hi 718 t)7,769' 
II I ' i 
, T2 159,1.3,55112 1.59 1.3,5.51! 

...[ll; 227 ^ 22 , 357 : 17 ; 6.50'48,9t)3 28' 877 7l„321)| 
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ilio lollowiiig labie gives au abstract of the statistics of the 
Jails aiid Lock-ups under the Central India Agency, including 
hose ol the Native States under inauagcnient : — 




Number of Prisoners. 


Jail charges of all kinds. 
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“o 

xs 

c 
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During the year.‘ 

Rations and contingent 
charges fur prisoners. 
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0 

s 

u 
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Remaining at c 
18l>5-66. 
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67. 

Total. 
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transferred . 

Escaped. 

ti 

V 

V 
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0) 

0 

T! 

V 
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"2 
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Jail guard.s and 
lishnients. 

Total. 

Annual average 
each prisoner. 

Daily average ni 
soners in jail. 
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Rs. 
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Rs. A. P. 


Agency 














Jails 

258 

835 

593 

36(5 


5 

371 

222 

10,970 

4,904 

15,874 

64 8 4 

245-8 

Cantonment 
Jails and 
Lock-ups 

42 

3,371 

3,413 

3.367 



3,367 

46 

1,82.5 

1,287 

3,112 


4-7 

N a t i V e 














States' Jails 

37 

66 

68 

68 


1 

69 

34 

1 152 


1,152 

30 4 11 

38 

Total .. 

337 

8,772 

4,109 

3,801 


6 

3,807 

302 

|i3,947 

6,191 

20,138" 

50 15 2 

321 *5 


Revenue . — The ordinary imperial revenue amounted to Rs. 
1,97,792 from land, stamps, judicial, postal and telegraph 
collections. The payments by the States, of tribute and for 
military contingents amounted to £83,823. The sum of Rs. 


* Of the total here shown the sum of Rs. 14.917 was borne by the British 
Government, and the balance, Rs. 5,221, by Native States and Local Fund. 
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3,57,228 was paid by Maharajah Holkar towards the capitali- 
zation of the Indore contribution for the Malwa Contingent 
and Bheel Corps, which was remitted to the Comptroller Ge- 
neral for investment in Government Securities under' the 
' terms of the engagement on this subject. Opium yielded, in the 
eleven months, £1,755,000. The local funds yielded £4)0,300 
and the expenditure was £25,491. 

Education . — Tliere were 36 male and 4 female schools attend- 
ed by 1440 pupils of whom 183 learned English, 272 Persian and 
-Oordoo and 991 Hiridee and Mahratta. The total cost was 
£1893 of which £1407 was paid as teachers’ salaries. The average 
annual cost of eacli pupil in tlie Agency schools was Rs. 18-8, of 
which Rs. 3-14-3 was borne by Government and Rs. 14-9-9 pro- 
vided from local and private sources. The average annual cost 
of each pupil in the District Schools was Rs. 5-10-0, of which 
about 4 annas was borne by Government and the remaindtu' 
provided from local or State sources. 

Worhd . — The sum of £1 18, 1 20 was spent in public works, thus ; — 


Military . . . 
Civil 

Communication 
Establishment 
Tools, . . . 


... Rs. 6,40,000 
„ 46,565 

3,38,525 

... „ 1,42,110 

... „ 14,000 


The sum of £4,470 was spent in works from local funds. 

Military . — The States were garrisoned by 1 Regiment of Euro- 
pean Cavalry, 7 Batteries of European Artillery, 3-1 -Btli Regi- 
ments of European Infantry, 5 Regiments of Native Cavclry, 
and 9i Regiments of Native infantry, or about 11,986 men of 
all arms, of whom 3,591 were Europeans. 

Surveys . — The TopogTapbical Survey was in progi’ossin tlie 
Gwalior territory and in Rewab and the neighbouring States 
of Eastern Bundelcund. The Rewab Chief continued to evade 
the payment of the contribution he engaged to make good 
towards the survey, notwithstanding that tlie impropriety of 
such a course had been clearly pointed out to him. 

HospiWs and Dispeumries . — There were 27 dispensaries in 
which 59,165 patients was treated. The number of deaths in 24 was 
340 and of cases of vaccination in 5 was 10,252. The cost of main- 
taining 24 Was £2,343. Most of the casualties in the Indore dis- 
pensary are generally pilgrims proceeding to, or returning from, 
the Hindoo shrine of Oonkar Mandhatta, on the Nerhudda, who 
but too often carry epidemic disease with them all over these 
territories. There being an objection to the employment of 
Mahomedan Native Doctors in the Hindoo States of the Bhopal 
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Agency, tlie Chiefs are reported to have agreed to establish a 
fund for the training of Hindoos for the purpose, to be sent 
to the Agra Medical College. 

The NiiiHeeii HlateK of R»j|iootaiiii. 

Eajpootana stretches from 23“ 15' to 30“ Nortli Latitude, and 
from 69“ 30' to 78“ 15' East Longitude, containing an area of 
] 23,000- square miles, with a population estimated at ten millioms. 
The purely British districts of Ajinere and Mairwara lie in the 
licart of Rajpootana and are administenid’ by a l)e])uty Cominis- 
'sioner under the North-Western Provinces. TIjo ninetcMUi Prin- 
cipalities are supervised by the Governor Gencrars Agent, who is 
also Commissioner of Ajmere and Mairwara. In LS03 our politi- 
cal relations witli Rajpootana commenced during the Mahratta 
war, and in 1817-18 during tlie Pindarree war its States accepted 
our protection, Of the 19 chiefs 16 are. llajpoots, 2 Jats and 1 
Maliomedan — 


1. 

Moywar. 

Ritj 

poof. 

9. 

Jeysiilmore. 

2. 

Jeypore. 


10 . 

IJlwur. 

3. 

Marwar. 


11 . 

Sirolii. 

L 

Boon dee. 


12 . 

Doongurporo. 

5. 

Bikaneer. 


13 . 

Banswara. 

6. 

Kotah. 


14 . 

Pertahgurli. 

7. 

Kerruwlie. 


15. 

Jhailawfir. 

8. 

Kishenghur. 


16. 

jjuwa. 

7. 

Bliurtpoi'e. 

Jat. 

1 IS. 

Dholepore. 


Mahomed(i)i. 

19. Tonk. 


These States arc under tha political superintendence of the 
Governor General’s Agent, with a staff of four Assistants and 
five Political Agents. The Reports by the Goyernor General’s 
Agent, Colonel Keatinge, C. S. L, V. C., and by the various Po- 
litical Agents, are for the year 1867-68. 

Bikaneer . — ^At the close of 1867, Major Beynon and Captain 
Impey met on the triple border of Jeypore, Bikaneer and Mar- 
war, where they succeeded in conciliating the Jodha and Bida- 
wut Rajpoots, between whom enmity had existed for several 
years. The whole western border of Sliekhawattee, with the 
adjoining parts of Marwar and Bikaneer, was in a disgraceful 
state, robbery being by public repute the profession of communi- 
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ties. SLoojaugliur, a town on tlie Bikaneer border, was fixed on as 
the station of a resident political officer. 

Jeyaulmere, KwlLen^lmr and Kerollee . — Regarding these, 
^says Colonel Keatinge, “ I have absolutely nothing to report 

Dholepore . — Captain C. K. M. Walter reports a reduction of 
tl)e State debt to Rs. 37,654. The revenue was estimated at 
£109,438 and the expenditure at £98,368 so that the debt was 
about to be cleared off. The work of the State was satisfactorily car- 
ried on by Rao Gnngadhur Rao, assisted by Moonshee Pirbhoo 
Lall and others. Tlje revenue settlement of 1864 had increased the 
prosperity of the people. The area., as given by the Durbar offi-' 
cials, is 1,250 square miles, whilst the population, as shown by a 
census taken in 1867, is 192,382, This gives 153*90 souls to each 
S(piare mile, which is very much less than that qf the neighbour- 
ing State of Bhurtpore ; but a great portion of the Dholepore 
State consists of hills and ravines and there has been a long peri- 
od of misrule. The number of villages is only 620.- Captain Wal- 
ter expresses regret that he is unable to report anything favoui*- 
jiblo of the Rana s only son : the feud between his father and 
himself will only terminate with death. A Mahomedan woman 
still held great influence over the Rana. 

Meywar Agency,— Major A. M. Mackenzie reports 
tluit the Maharaira of Meywar or Oodeyporc^, the oldest of the 
Rajpoot house.s, had .set aside his working Minister, Pundit Luch- 
inan Rao, with the intention of aj)pointing Kesree Singh. Mail 
and otlicr highway robberies contijiued to occur to a great extent. 
Tlie Maljarana is described as in all jnatters of business clear- 
.sighted and intelligent, lie is ever ready and willing to be guid- 
ed by the dictates of reason, and shows an earliest desii e to con- 
duct the government of his State wdth credit to himself and sat- 
isfactorily to our Govern men t ; but he had no good counsellors. 
The rain-fall in 1867 was 23 inches 5 cents at Khcrwaralj. The 
rain crops were unusually good, and the spring crops equal to the 
general average. 

Doongurpore . — The Maharawul, Oodey Singh, maintained his 
government with ability and much credit to himself and his Mi- 
nister, Shaw Neehal Chund. He was opposed by a few of his 
Thakoors, or feudal nobles. 

l\rtahghur---The Maliarawul, Oodey Singh, seemed disposed 
to rule Ids territory in a 'satisfactory manner. 

Bafidumxi . — Is ^unquestionably the worst governed State un- 
der this Agency. The ill-feeliiig between the Rawul and his 
feiuiatory, the Rao of Kooshulghur, is of lung standing. 
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Jeypohe A0ENCY.~-,7e ?/pore.— After the death of Pundit 
Sheodeen, the Maharajah nominated four officials to assist him 
in the administration. In September 1867 four others were 
added and the whole constituted a body, with a secretary and 
the Maharajah as President, called “ the Royal Council of Jey- 
pore.” It was at once condemned as an innovation on the old 
established institutions, and a mode of government which could 
not last. Majjor Beynon, the Political Agent, pronounces the 
change to be for the better. The Maharajah deserves the great- 
est credit for the reform and the liberal spirit in which, of his 
own accord, he sought the advice of his officials and encourag- 
ed his hereditary chiefs to take a part in the discussion of 
affairs. The Durbar gives the net income of the State in 1867 at 
£396,522 and the expenditure at £381,178, but half a million ster- 
ling of income is nearer the truth. The number of townships and 
villages in the State is represented to be 5,849. Of these 1,810 
are Jehaha, 1,433 belong to Thakoors and Mamladars ; the ba- 
lance, 2,606, comes under the head of Inam, Endowments, Chari- 
ty, &c. In the Jeypore College there were 142 students of English ; 
the Persian and Oordoo classes increased in attendance. There 
were 120 vernacular schools in the city with 3,059 pupils. There 
were 170 schools in the districts with 4,022 pupils. None of the 
schools had trained teachers. The School of Arts was opened. 
The Female School made good progress under an experienced 
teacher from Calcutta. There were 35 pupils. The Maharajah 
conceded all the points required by the Government of India 
and the Railway Company, on the subject of the line through 
Rajpootana. Dr. Valentine, the Maharajah’s medical adviser, 
was appointed superintendent of the Central as well as of the 
District Jails and the Sanitary Department. The number of 
deaths in the city, from all causes, during 1867, was 6,025, 
or at the rate of 40*16 per thousand per annum, assuming the 
population of the city to be 1,50,000. This is certainly a^very 
high rate for a city like Jeypore, the climate of which is allowed 
to be equal to, if not better than, most of the towns in Upper 
India. The main cause of it is believed to be defective 
sanitation. In the last 6 months of 1867 the number treat- 
ed in the dispensaries was 5980. The percentage of deaths to 
treated was 13*68, many being taken to hospital in a dying 
state. The number of cases treated in the midwifery hospital 
was 59 and 63 outside. There were 6160 persons vaccinated, 
and 4,789 cases were successful or 77*66 per cent. It was agreed 
that the students of the Medical School should be taught ip 
Agra. The fall of rain in 1867 was 9*09 inches. The Political 
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Agent reports that the relations of this Durbar towards the Bri- 
tish Government are of the most satisfactory and frank character. 

. Shekawattee . — The Shekawattee country has at times furnish- 
ed such formidable marauders, that it has become a custorn to 
impute all excesses to Shekawattee. The people have from the 
earliest times been robbers and addicted to the most cruel and 
worst of crimes. They carry on their depredations at long 
distances from their homes, to which they return by rapid 
marches, and, to screen themselves, share their plunder with 
those who give them protection. This asylum is but too fre- 
quently given by their own Chiefs. 

Khetree . — The gross receipts of Khetree and its dependencies 
are estimated at Rs. 3,55,815. The crops were bad but the Chief, 
with a liberality worthy of all praise, extended a lielping hand to 
carry them through their difficulties. The Chief showed a judi- 
cious liberality in the extension of works of usefulness, with a 
corresponding effort to retrench where saving might bo advan- 
tageously carried out. The boys’ schools, charitable dispensary, 
courts of justice and jail are praised. Seekur, Bussao and Falun 
are the other principal chiefsliips in Shekawattee. 

Ulwar , — The amount of injury in dieted on the Ulwar and 
Jeyporo borders by the invasion of Luckdhere Singh was ascer- 
tained. Claims were awarded and the empiiry was closed. 

Marwaii Agekcv. — Marwar, — Captain Impey reports that 
for some time after the murder of the Dewan Hajee Mahomed 
Khan, no business whatever was transacted, and uj) to the end of 
the year there was no Government. The Report is filled with de- 
tails of the misrule of the Maharajah and of the dangerous rela- 
tions between him and his Thakoors. At Jodhpore, the capital, 
were collected the principal feudal nobles, all luiaiiimous in their 
resolution to insist iipiin the Maharajah changing the state of af- 
fairs. M^hether they would maintain or abandon this scheme, or 
whether it would have the desired effect, it was impossible to fore- 
see. Tlie Maharajah promised the Agent that he would settle out- 
stfinding cases j but his promises are only imperfectly, if at all, ful- 
filled ; and then we must be prepared for even further dissatisfac- 
tion, if not an open collision between the Maharajah, his Tha- 
kpors, and his sons, with’ the contingency of either party calling 
for our intervention. Several of the Maharajah’s best officials, 
though not independent enough to speak or act so openly like 
the Thakoors, still urged upon the Maharajah tlie necessity of 
rousing himself. The Agent saw no hope of his Highness 
ever being of himself able to maintain his proper position and 
power at/ the head of so large and unruly a State. The Tha- 
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koors, tlie Lest officials, ttie people, and even tlie Maharajah’s 
own family, know and feel that Marwar is drifting into a help- 
less state of weakness and misrule, which they fear may justi- 
fiably call for the more direct interference of the Supremo 
power. Ilie five sons who have attain od manhood are beyond 
control ; their separate maintenance is a continual source of irri- 
tation and contention. The revenue of the year is entered as 
£349,003 and the outlay as £321,128. The rain-fall in 1807 
was generally good. The great sufferers from drougl.it are the 
cattle, which, especially in the arid plains of Western Marwar, 
die in hundreds from thirst and want of grass. 

BliiTRTPORE Aukncy. — Blturfpore.-^The State has been for 
years iimlor our management. Tlie Chief will come of age in 1809. 
In the Saridnit year 1923, or the year ending 13th September 
1807, the rain-tall was 29*94 inches. The revenue was £203,092 
and the expenditure £201,902. The number of civil iiiid crimi- 
nal cases and ajipeals which came before the Agent was 3,931, of 
which 3,795 were disposed of, leaving 130 pending. The Agent 
had charge of the Jeypore Agency for three months, has to (‘on- 
trol the finances, attend to the Regency Council which tried 
4578 case's, and works through Native officials. In the C'ivil 
Courts of Bburtporo 2078 cases were instituted and in the Cri- 
minal Courts 5085 cases were disposed of; the number of persons 
arrested was 4,091, of whom 1,827 were convicted, 2,211 acquit- 
ted, 2 died, 25 escaped, and 22 were transferred to other Courts?. 
Tlie ca,sos disposed of in tlie revenue dcpirtrncnt were 5702. 
The number of towns in the Bhurtpore Territory is 24, and tjie 
number of villag('S, including hamlets, 1,347. Of the villages, 
999 are kkalaa and the rest are divided as follows : — 

Held rent-free by Thakoors, connexions of the Maha- 
rajah and his ancestors ... ... ... 29 

Held rent-free by Sirdars and others not Thakoors 7li 
By Eiiamecs and others in lieu of service ... 44 

For the maintenance of temples ... ... 52 J 

For the establishment of the Maharanee and 
other lady members of the family ... ... 175 

The Thakooi's form what is called the " Kotree-Bund they are 
descendants of the great Sooriij-Mnll, and are therefore con- 
nexions of the RajMi. They perform no service for their villages. 
Public works and education made great progress. By the Census 
taken in 18H7 the number of boys in the whole district is 
144,093, whilst the number of boys in all the schools is only ' 
2,526, which gives only 1*74 per cent, of boys receiving Go- 
vernment education. T’iiis is a very small percentage but there 
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are nxany of other schools. Of the boys, Hindoos number 
2,106 and Mahomedans 4*20. The cost of the schools m s 
Rb. 11,165-2, which makes the cost of education of each child 
Bs. 4-6-8 per annum. The strength of the army at the close of 
the year was in all branches 7,529 against 7,560 at the end of 
Sumbut 1922 ; the detail is as follows : — 

Cavalry 1604. Infantry 5,674. Artillery 251. 

This number includes camp followers. The cost of the troops 
was £67,500. The census was taken on the night of 1 0th July 
1867. In an area of 1974*07 square miles there were 1,371 town- 
ships, containing743, 710 inhabitants of whom 402,106 were males 
and 341,604 females, or 376*74 to the mile. There were 114,116 
houses or 6*51 to the house. In the adjoining districts of Muttra 
and Agra the whole population to the square mile in 1865 was 
496 and 549 respectively. There were 76*28 girls to 100* boys in 
the Bhurtpore State. The proportion is 75*35 in theMuthra, and 
82*27 in the Agra district. Infanticide has died out of Bhurtpore 
under our Government, but the female children are less cared for 
than boys. The Hindoo population of the Bhurtpore State is 
630,242 to 113,445 Mahomedans, which gives a percentage of 
18 Mahomedans to Hindoos. The Hindoo population muster 
326,604 cultivators and 303,638 non-cultivators; amongst the 
Mahomedans the cultivators ai*e 58,375 and the non-cultivators 
56,070. Of the total Hindoo population, Jats number 122,989 
which makes 19*51 per cent, of the whole ; Goojurs are 46,865 ; 
shop-keepers muster strongly also, being 106,799, or 16*94 per 
cent, of the whole. Of the Mahomedan population, 47,466, or 
41.84 per cent, of the whole, are Meos. These men inhabit the 
part of the country bordering on the Ulwar State and the Goor- 
gaon District called Mewat, from the majority of the inhabitants 
belonging to this tribe. They were originally Hindoos, but were 
converted to Mahomedanism in the time of the Emperor Aurung- 
zeb. The Political Agent reports it as fortunate that the Chief 
had a son born to him on 26th January 1868. He trusts this 
will be the means of keeping him as steady in the future as 
he has been in the past. 

Hauaotee Agency. — Tank — Lieutenant J. J. Blair submits 
the first report ever made on Tonk. The principality comprises 
the six following detached districts, scattered at varying inter- 
vals throughout Bajpootana and Central India: — 

Tonk. ' Serouge. 

Bampoora. Chuppra. 

^ Neembhera. Perawa. 

The whole contain an area estimated at 2,370 square miles. In 
1862 a census was taken by the Amils, with these results — 




Population. 

Xo.* of towns 
and villages. 

Average No. of 
souls in town 
and village. 

Average popu- 
lation to the 
squai'e mile. 

Tenk 

112,634 

... 248 ... 

454 

256 

Rainpoora 

17,631 

... 62 ... 

286 

88 

Chuppra' .. 

35,474 

... 170 ... 

208 

104 

Neembliera 

45,979 

... 210 ... 

219 

142 

Perawa . . , 

. 34,300 

... 121 ... 

. 283 

138 

Serouge . . , 

61,492 

... 332 ... 

185 

75 

Total 

307,610 

... 1,143 ... 

269 

129 


Since that time the population has diminished especially in 
Seronge; where it has fallen 16 per cent, in 6 years owing to op- 
pressive rents and irregular and unjust taxation, coupled with 
several successive bad seasons. The affection borne by the na- 
tive husbandman of India for the land which his forefathers till- 
ed and for the village in which they lived and died, is so power- 
ful that the strongest pressure will alone drive him away. The 
bulk of the emigrants have settled in Bhopal, where, under the 
enlightened rule of Her Highness the Begum, they ol)tain land 
on favourable tenures. The town of Beronge has long been de- 
clining and now has only 9674 inhabitants. Jt once supported 
a Turkisli bath ; it is mentioned by Tavernier and Tieffenthaler as 
crowded with merchants and artizans, and famous for its muslins 
and chintzes. In days of yore a large division of troops was 
maintained at Beronge; the Emperors themselves occasionally 
honoured the city with visits, and in this manner a stream of fer- 
tilizing capital flowed in, whilst abundant crops from the sur- 
rounding country rendered all grain singularly cheap and plen- 
tiful. But how different is it^ now. Under a grinding assess- 
ment the profits of labour have been annually wrung from 
the people and remitted to Tonk and there spent. Although 
the average population in the Tonk District exceeds that of 
Great Britain, which is 237 to the square mile, it is far 
below the North-Westerff Provinces, where the average is 438 
to the square mile. Although Took is a Mahomedan Principal- 
ity, in which proselytism obtains to a large extent, the great 
bulk of the rural population remains Hindoo’. The Tonk fami- 
ly is of Puthan extraction. In the reign of the Epiperor Ma- 
homed Shah Ghazi, Taleh Khan, grandfather of Na^vab Ameer 
Khan, left his home in the village of Choorhur of Bonair, and, 
proceeding to India as a soldier of fortune, took service in Ro- 
hilcund with Ali Mahomed Khan, a Rohilla of distinction, under- 
whose banner he rendered himself conspicuous for daring and 



bravery. Hyder Kliaii, Taleli Kban’.s son, became pos.sessed of 
lauded property in Suml)ul of Moradabad, and was more esteem- 
ed as a Moulvee of some learning tban famous as a soldier. . To 
him was born in A. D, 17(>G Ameer Klian, the founder of the 
Tonk State and great predatory leader. Up to 18(>7 Irom his ac- 
cession^ the Nawab’s policy centered in one all-engrossing desire 
to increase the revenue. To this end all considerations bow- 
ed, and whilst tlie people were severely pressed by new imposts 
and exactions, the IShiwab, labouring under a strange hallucina- 
tion, strove to persuade himself that by forcing a few hamlets 
and bn,zars into existence the prosperity of the State was being 
increased. At Tonk itself the City Kotwal, one Nussur-ood- 
deen, cruelly oppressed the inhabitants. No man or woman felt 
safe, it is said, from his tyranny and insult. He was universally 
detested ; yet he was a favourite with his master, because he 
well understood how money could be extracted from the people 
by fines inflicted on every pretext. The administration of 
justice was (piite on a par with that of other departments. 
( lases were disposed of by the favourite Moulvee of the hour, 
whose verdicts rest ed with the longest purse. The Agent asked 
Sahibzjulah Ibadallali Khan for a return of criminal cases and ci- 
vil suits disposed of last year, and the simidicity in his eyes of the 
recpiest afforded that gentleman considerable amusement. The 
Nawab further rendered hirn.self unpopular amongst his Hindoo 
subjects by his intolerance in religious matters. The building of 
all temples was not only straitly finbidden, but the mere ordinary re- 
pairs, or even white- washing, of those in existence was interdicted, 
whilst an apostate to Maliomedanism was sure tofind favour and ob- 
tain pecuniary reward. To the delight of the people the complicity 
of the Nawab in the massacre of eighteen dependants of the Tha- 
koor of Lawa led to his deposition. Since his removal which was 
hailed throughout Kajpootana, the administration of the State 
has been conducted by Sahibzadah Ibadallah Khan, the ehkst 
surviving son of Nawab Ameer Khan, and grand-uncle to the 
present Chief, Ibrahim Ali Khan. The Sahibzadah is assisted 
by a Council of four members. The great rise in prices, which 
set in over all India after the mutinies of 1857-58, has alone en- 
al)led the district to bear up against the annually progressive set- 
tlement. So destitute are the cultivators ofmeans, that three-fourths 
of the seed annually recpiired is advanced by the Government or by 
Soucars ; and it is actually necessary to appoint men to see that 
the grain advanced is sown, for otherwise a great portion would, 
it is said, be consumed by the husbandmen, the pressure of whose 
immediate wants renders them regardless of the future. The 
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receipts during the year ending June 1807 were £125,081 ami 
the expenditure £125,190. The estimated revenue for 1867- 
68 is £151,767 and the expenditure £144,220 after giving llie 
ex-Nawah £12,024 and paying off debt to the auiouut of £22,881. 
The troops, consisting largely of troublesome who Avere 

being discharged, were 2997 strong. The im})orts amounted 
in value to £104,141 and the exports to £79,719. 

Boondee . — Of all the Princes in Rajpootana, Maharao Rajah 
Ram Singh of Boondee is, and has be<m for years, distinguislied 
as, perhaps, the most conservatively religious of ancient customs. 
His Highness would seem to regard any and every proposi- 
tion submitted to him which involves change, however clearly 
beneficial that change may be, as a breadi of the iron law of im- 
memorial usage, and, as such, to be opposed to the utmost. 

Kotah , — The Maharao continued to indidge immoderately in 
the use of intoxicating li(|iiors. His Highness assured Captain 
Bruce that he confines himself tonight potations, but otlier infor- 
mation of a credible nature does not bear this out. His Minister, 
Guiinesh Lai, is described as somewhat hard and unyielding in 
his demands upon the people. 

Jhalkmay . — The Maharaj Rana, after a prolonged pilgrimage, 
returned to his capital in September 1807. The administration 
of the State Ay as satisfiictorily conducted. 

The Meena DidvicU improved and this part of Rajpootana may 
noAV be traversed as safely as any othei'. 9.die Mcenas were 
evincing more reluctance to take service in the Jleolce Irregular 
Force than in former days. In the infancy of the Force many 
men found in it protection from the oppression of Native Rulers 
(of Boondee in particular) and from the consecpjences of their 
own lawless deeds. No enquiry was made into the antecedents 
of men offering as recruits, and the marks of jail discipline 
proved no disqualification. Noav the hand of the oppressor is 
stayed, and crimes against property have so diminished, that the 
Corps is no longer required as a refuge to the weak and an. asy- 
lum for the lawless, and it is thus deprived of a class of men who 
for the last eleven years have proved its best soldiers. 

Strohi . — Lieutenant Muir reports that the Rao had for some 
length of time evinced a marked distrust of his Minister, Syud 
Niyamut Ali and selected Moonshee Ameen Mahomed, former- 
ly an ewidoyi of the Rao of Cutch and a good minister. With a 
view to their reclamation, the extensive jungle tracts to the 
south of Aboo, locally kno^n as the “ Girwar-Mawul-Putta,” 
were formed into, a separate pergunnah with a distinct Kam- 
dar and establishment, The Grassias continued to immigrate 
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feotti M.6ywa.r into Sirohi. The value of education was being 
recognized throughout the country owing to the close mercantile 
relations existing between Sirohi, Guzerat and Bombay. The in- 
come of the State was £14,087 and the expenditure £1,493 more. 
"When it had been ascertained that “ Samadh,” or self-immola- 
tion by burial, was a common custom among lepers in this part 
of Eajpootana, the Rao at once issued a proclamation declaring 
the practice to be criminal. On Aboo the limits of the sanitari- 
um were marked out, and the land included therein was made over 
by the Durbar to Government under certain stipulations, which 
relate to the killing of kine and birds, and to jurisdiction in cases 
in which people of the State are concerned. 

Onr l*olicy in Feudatory States. 

Colonel Keatingc reports that, as in other portions of Indiaunder 
Native rule so in the greater part of Rajpootana, the relations be- 
tween the Chiefs and their feudatory nobles a, re becoming more and 
more difficult, and indicate that, at no very distant period, they 
will cause complications which will call for special measures. 
The liability to sudden attack from the outside, which made the 
good will of each party necessary to the other, no longer exists, 
and our rules prohibit the old custom of a noble transferring his 
allegiance to another Chief when the enmity with his own lord 
has become so inveterate that he ceases to hope for reconciliation 
Before our advent a, really we^k administration could not long‘ 
exist ; a Chief who could not control his nobles soon ceased to 
occupy the throne. This is now changed, and the consequence 
has been a general weakening of the authority of Native Chiefs* 
The violent means by which, in by-gone days, they maintained 
their power, would now cost them their thrones ; and, as a rule, 
they have taken no steps towards substituting well organized and 
respected judicial tribunals for the fire and sword with which 
they formerly enforced obedience. The administration of most 
of the States in Rajpootana is much milder now than it ever 
was before ; but, on the other hand, it was never at any previous 
time placed in close contact with a foreign civilization which re- 
cognizes the rights of private individuals to an extent that, if 
enforced in Native States, would revolutionize all the traditional 
relations between the Chief and his subjects. The example of 
civil freedom enjoyed by all classes within British territory 
is exciting feelings of independence in the breasts of a 
large portion of the population who reside under Native rule, 
whilst the Native Governments usually recognize no neces- 
sity for progress or reform. We should be prepared for the 
inevitable conflict of interests which is thus arising, and 
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whicli may lie expected to assume formidahlci diim-usiourv 
Over an area of probably oue-lialf and, pet haps, two-tliirds of 
this country the recognized Ohieftains possess no real power. 
The nobles are practically far more independ(‘iit of tlieir Oliiefs 
than the latter are of the British Governmeni. 'Jdiorc; are few 
great nobles who will ponuit a- revenue or police officer of tlieir 
Chiefs to enter tlieir estates except as a Jiim-e traveller, who will 
respond to any calls for returns or statistics, or will acknowledge 
his civil or criminal jurisdi<!tion. One great link is thus miss- 
ing from the chain of authority which, to eiisiiiH' good order, 
should nec(‘ssa.rily connect tlie (hwerimicnt with every giudo tif the, 
people. Absence of responsibility is abased by the great, majori- 
ty of the nobles. Numbers of them maintain bands tif plunderers 
who, in return foi* the protection given, are always leady foi* a.ny 
emergent servic(\ Trade is (nuimiellcd by every coiicitvable 
exaction by wliich a small present profit can be ma.de, and 
the cu]tiva,torH and poor classes a.re degradiu] io the condition 
of serfs. Stagnant as the condition of socic'ty is in Na,tive 
fStates, there are C.ffiiets who d(!sire reform, but the opposition 
they meet from their nobles is .so serious that they can seldom 
accomplish much. The ancient feudal system of the Rajpoots 
cannot exist in close contact with the civilization from the West 
which now surrounds it. Before long it will be necessary for 
Governinciit to recognize openly this difhciilty, to collect reli- 
able information on the subject, ami to proinulgato general 
rules regarding the extent to which it ex|>octs nobles in their 
diflerent degrees to render obedience to tlieir Ghiefs. At pre- 
sent iieitlier the Chiefs, the nohlc.s, nor even the PuJitic/il staff, 
have a clear uu<lorstanding on this subject. 

To this the Government of India replied, that the change tlius 
described is simply inevitable. All that the British Government 
and its political representatives can do, is to watch narrowly 
such changes ; to insist that violence, anarchy, and crime shall 
cease; to adjust, as they arise, the various disputes occurring 
between a prince and feudatories, and to place, if possible, 
their mutual relations ofn a sounder footing ; to impress, at 
Suitable times, on all the Rajahs and Chieis the necessity of 
improving, modifying, and strengthening their internal adminis- 
tration ; and to use every legitimate means to convince the 
rulers and their councils that, in urging reforms, and in inter- 
fering with assistance and advice^ the British Government has 
but . one object in contemplation, namely, the contentment, 
progress, and happiness of the people, and the stability and per-, 
mancnce of the ancient feudatory houses. 

Voi,. xn., paut tv. » j 
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On 1st July 1807 tire Government of India issued the ful lott- 
ing demi-official Circular, which called forth replies Irom several 
high officials. The replies were subsequently published both in.ln- 
dia and by Parliament — “ You have doubtless remarked that, in 
the course of the recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
Mysore question, Lord Cranbome took occasion to doubt whether 
the system of British administration in India possessed, in the 
estimation of the Natives, any superiority over the method of 
government pursued in the independent States. In any attempt 
to gtiiige the inclinations of the people, large allowance must of 
course be made for the principle of nationality. None of the 
various conquerors of India have been so alien to tlje population 
in colour, religion, and every other characteristic as ourselves. 
It would be unreasonable for us, therefore, to expect the same 
measure of popularity as wo\ild spontaneously accrue to a good 
Native Ruler, or even to a Chief whose administrative merits 
should not rise above an absence of great vices. Moreover for 
one class of men — the clever, the l>old, and the ambitious — the 
prospect, which every Native State, however ill adiijiuistered, 
lias to offer, of a “ career open to talents,” must invest that form 
of government with attractions superior to any which our sys- 
tem lias to offer. Indeed our system, with the monotonous and 
macliiiie-like play of its centralized power, lias much about it 
that is repellent, especially to the upper classes. Another cir- 
cumstance not to be ovei'looked is, that under the influence of 
the tendency wliicdi all persons have to exaggerate the advan- 
tages of the good old times,” and to feel a present inconveni- 
ence more keenly than the recollection of a past misery, those 
who have been the longest under British rule are, of all Natives, 
tlie least conscious of its benefits, the most alive to its petty an- 
noyances, and the foremost to forget their previous suffei ings 
from despots of their own race. All these points the Viceroy 
freely admits. But His Excellency, nevertheless, is of opinion 
that the masses of the people are incontestably more j'jrosperoiis 
and (siui si bona narinf) far more Imppy in British territory 
than they are under Native rulers ; ’ and he considers that the 
preii^nt would be a good opportunity for proving this belief by 
a ciiricentiatioii of statistics from ditfevent part s of India.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GOVERKING AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF, 

Her Majesty’s Viceroy and Governor Geneml of India receives 
£25, GOO a* year and an outfit allowance of £5,000. The es- 
tablishment and . contingencies of Government House, besides, 
amounted in 1858 to £12,863 and in ISGG-GT to £1G,3G4. The 
Governors of Madras and Bombay receive each £12,800 a year 
and an outfit allowance of £2,500, besides sumptuary allowances. 
The ordinary members of the Supreme (Council receive £8,000 a 
year each and an outfit, if in England, of £1,200. The members 
of the Madras and Bombay Executive Councils receive £G,400 
each and an outfit, if in England, of £1,000. The actual expen- 
diture in 18GG-G7 for the Governor General and Council and the 
chief administrative officials of the eight great Provinces of India, 
omitting Berar and Mysore, \vas in 18GG-G7 as follows : — 


£ 

Salaries of Governor General and Members of Council 62,085 
Governor Generars Household ... ... 16,364 

„ Tour charges ... 52,311 

Salaries of Madras Governor and Council ... 24,133 

Governor’s Household ... ... , 8,779 

„ Tour charges ... ... ... 3,021 

Salaries of Bombay Governor and Council ... 23,673 

Governor’s Household ... ... ... 10,519 

„ Tour charges ... ... ... 8,016 

Salary of Tlenya/ Lieutenant Governor ... ... 9,167 

Household ... ... ... 1,650 

Tour charges ... ... ... 4,688 

Salary of V. IF. /Vcviwces Lieutenant Governor ... 9,167 

Household ... ... ... 2,805 

Tour charges ... ... 5,608 

Salary of Lieutenant Governor ... ... 9,167 

Household ... ... ... 2,771 

Tour charges ... ... ... 5,264 

Salary, Allowances, Secretary and Establishment of 
Chief Commissioner of Ottc/A ... ... 12,842 

Ditto Central Provinces ... ... ... 16,596 

Ditto British Burmah ... ... ... 10^31 


299,056 

On 1st October 1868 the personnel of the Government of India 
and the Governments of the ten Provinces, including Mysore and 
Berar, was as follows : — 


I .1 2 
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The Govern 'merit of India. 

<;oySCll, OK TilE Goveknor Geneual. 

IfiK Kxfollonoy the* Right llim'ble Sir Jnhii Laird Muir Luwrcwce, u. uJui o. (t.y.j., 

Viivi'oy and L'livornor General of India,— Took hiijsout, l2tU JaJiuury J8GL 

Vrtlimmi Mt.uhers. 

The noii'blo George Nohk Taylor, JMadrua Givil Service. -Took hia .seat, 10th March 186u. 

. The lloii’ble Major General Sir Henry Marion Durand, K. c. a. i., c. u.— Took hi.s acat, 27th 
,A}jril IHOu. (Leav<- ford itioiitha on in. e.) 

Till' llon’Iilo 11. S. Maine, - look hi« seat, 2rd l'’ohrnary.lHl»8. 

TJie ILjii’ljio J . Stmehey. - Took hi>s seat, Tth March ISHH. 

Till,' Jloti'hle Sir It. Teinyle, ic. o. .s, i.- ■ Took hus scat, 2.5t.h April I81W. 

The llon’Vilc Oolouel H. W. Nornnui, 0. »., Tcm]»orary Mcniljcr. 

EftraorJiaory Member, . 

Grnl. Sir AVilliain R. Miuisfield, li. s. k. c. n. i: Goinuiander-in-Chicf. Took ('oinmand 
|Vom 23rd JliircU ISiiii.— Took Ida Scat as Extraordinary lUeiuber, from 27th April 18Hi). 

AUdiliouut J\l<un(ni‘S to tiiuk'i LoW{t(i,ud Rt'fiululioHK. 

The Hon’blca Willium Grey, Ident. Governor, Reiigal, J. E. 1,. Brundroth, Al. J. M. Hbtnv 
vStewart, E. Jl. Oockerull, John Skinner, Merchant, Kuja Sbeorai Singh, c. H. 1.. and Khvvuia 
Abd-ul-Ghani. 

SW'IICTAIIIHS To TITK GOVEIINMEN'T OT I VI'I S. 

FiiKi lie i (I I IF jiii ri men t 
E. JJ. Ln.sliington, Eyq., Secretary. 

G. II. M« Hatton, Em]., Under Secretary. 

Home i>i‘jHirttiieti(. 

K. G. Ray ley, E«i|., Secretary. 

W, StokcH, Esq., (Legislative- Dopt..) A8.si,staut Seercinry. 
rT, Geoghegan, Kaq., Under Secietary. 

A, ?. JtJovvell, K-sq., Uiidei SocrotHry. 

Major E.'St. George, Assistant Socretary. 

Forciffn Deimetuieii t. 

"W. S. Seton-Karr, Esq,, Secretary. 

H. LePooi Wynne. E.sq., Under Sccrcturv. 

0. E. li. Girdlestonc, Offg. Ditto. 

J. Talboys Wheeler, Es((., Afi.si,>iant Secretary. 

MilHnrii Drpn rtmeu f. 

Colonel II. ya . Norman, v. n,. Secretary. 

Colonel A. Rroomo, Royal Arty., Offg. Ditto. 

Lieut. Colonel II. K. Rurne, ditto. Deputy Secy. 

Lieut, Colonel B, E. Bacon, ditto, lat As.st. Socy. 

Lieut, Ccdoncl A. B. Johnson, ditto 2nd Asst. Seev. 

Major Mb AI. Loos, ditto, tird Asst. Soey. 

Captain W. L, Randall, Gffg. 2nd Asst. Secy. 

Hepartmnit of Peblic IVorks. 

Colonel 0. II. Dickens, R. A., Secrolarj*. 

Cai>tain E. C. 8. Willijani.s, R, E,, Under Secretary. 

Captain R, C, B. Pemberton, R. E,, Assistant Secretary. 

Personal S(i0' of the Governor Geiumf. 

J. 1). Gordon, Esq,, C. 8. 1., Private SeerutAry. 

Lieut. Col. Seymour J. Blano, 3rd Bn. Rifle Brigade, Military Secy, 

Surgeon Afujor T. Fanjiihar, M. D., Surgeon. 

Madnm. 


Counni. OF THE Govctkor. 

T^e Right Honourable Francis Baron Napier, k. t.. Governor and Pro.sident in Council - 
took his scat a7th March ISfiH. 

Lientcnant General William Anson McClcvcrty, Commander-in-Chief and second in Coum 
cil -took hi8 (Joat 8th November 1867. 

The Honouniblo Henry Dominic Philips, third in Cmmcil-took his seat 16th Dec. 1864. 

L Alexander John Arbnthnot, fourth in Council -took his seat 29th Octo- 

ber,, 18fl7i ■ i;,;!; ’ 
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AihUtionul MtmOei's for iitokiuy Jmuk uml HerjululioHii. 

The Uoiiouniblc Tluiiuafi C^larke, iL’th Feluruury 1)S(57. 

,, Robert btauutou Ellis, c. b., liJtli Novtnnbcr ISfifi. 

„ Joliu iJinicg Norton, 12tb .Novoinbcr 

I Mr in brrit. 

Honourable Alexander Forester Rrown, 12th November JH(i7. (Absent. 

„ William Heiorson Arbutbnot, 2'Hli April 18(17. 

,, ^lir lloomayoon drib liabadoor, 12tb November I8(i7. 

„ John ('buries Eoch, 27tb JMareh 18(>8. 

iSi'’uiiKTAKnn’. 

Robert Staunton Ellis, <: Ji, Chief Hcc-rctary. 

Charles tirant Walker, Under .Secretary in the doi>artinents under the ('liief Secretiuy. 
John Dawson Mayne, ( Barri.ster-at-Law,) AssisUint Seerctury, Lo'fislutive l)ei)arl.men*t. 
Tutrick U’iSTilli van (Burrister-at- Caw, ) Acting do. do. 

William Huddleston, Secretary, Revenue Department, (absent.) 

Robert Anstrutber Dalyoll Acting <li>. 

Francis Brandt, Under do. do. (on duty. 

Henry Sewell, Acting do, do. 

major General Hubert Marshall, Infantry, Secretary to trOV*iiiiincnt, military De})ar()ncnt. 
Colonel Richard Hamilton, Staff Corps. Deputy Secretary do, do. (alwent.) 

Lieut. Col. Charles Scott Elliot. Stall Corps, Acting ’ rlo. do, 

(v'olonol Charles Alexander Orr, R. E, Secretary, Public \Vork.s Departii.ent . 

Lieut. Colonel John Cumming Anderson, R. E, .Joint Secretary do, do, 

(luptuin .John Magnay, Staff (.'urpa. Under do. do. do, (absent.) 

W. 8. Hariugton, C. E, Acting do. do. do. 

John Henry Gurstin, Private .Secictary to the Right iloumirable the Covcincr. 

Honfxdf. 

('Jorscil, OF XIIK (.btVr.li.Nol;, 

Governor, The Right Hon. Sir William Robert Seymour Vo.'i<'y li’Ilzgerald, K. C. S. 1. 
took his seat 0th Mai'ch 1807, 

General L(ird Napier of Magdala, K. C. B., G. 0. S. 1., Conuiiauder-in-Chief <if tins Bombay 
Army, assunied Coumiaud 30th November 1805, T<wk his .seat in Council, December 1805. 
The Hon. Burrow Helbort Ellis, took his seat .13th April 18(55. 

The Hon. Samuel Mansfield, 0. S. I., took his seat 14th May 1807. 

Additional Members for Making Laies and Rriinlaliuns. 

The Honourable L. II Bayley, Advocate Gonoval. I7tb Mareh ISHiS. 

A 11/ own. 

,, A. n. Oamplwll. 

,, Munguldass Nutlioobhoy, Gth March 1800. 

„ A. 1). Sasmam, C. S. 1. 

,, Bytauiieo Jeojeobhoy. 

,, Coloiml W, F, Marriott, C. S. I., 22nd January 1807. 

Skcretarjes to Goverkment. 
lievenne, Finaneial, and Hewral Jhgarimtnls. 

F. S. Chapman, E-sq. (On .sick leave,) G. W. Ibivenscroft, Acting Secretary. 

H . E. Jacomb, Under Secretary, 

Pablic IFbr/ts Ihjnirtinerit. 

Colonel M. K, Kennedy, R. E., Secretary, Lieut. T. F. Dowen, R. E., Under Secretary. (On 
furlough,) Captain W, A. Baker, R. E. Acting Do. 

Political, Sca'ei, Educational and, Judicial DegartnunU, 

G. Gnime, Esq., Secretary, W. Wedderburn, K.sq., Under Seerotary. 

Miliiarg, Marine and Ecclesiastical Erparf men fs. 

Colonel W. P. Marriott, C* S. I., Stiiff Corps, Secretary. 

Major J. A. M, Macdonald, Deputy Secretiiry. 

Legislative department. 

W, Wedderburn, Esq., Secrobiry, 

Bengal. 

The Hon’blu William Grey, Lieut. Governor, took his seat 23rd April 1807. 

Legislotirf Council. 

T. H. Cowlc, EKq., Advocate General, H. L. Dumpier, Esq., S. S. Hogg, Esq,, Kooma 
Harcndra Krishna, Baboo Ramanauth Tagore, Herbert Knowles, Esq., Thomas Alcock, Esq. 
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Baboo roary Chaiid Mittra, A. R. Thompson, Esq., Koomar Batyanmid Ghosal, II. H. Su- 
therland, Esq. 


,ry, Colonel J. E T. Nicolls, Royal Engrs. Chief Engr 

cretary in the P. W. I)., Lieutenant Colonel F. H. Rundiill, 11. Engrs. Joint Secretary, 
J. Pitt. Kennedy, Assistant Secretary, Legislative I)op.artmont, Captain H. H. Stanafeld, 
late eth B. E., Private Secretary and Aide-de-camp. 

The North-Western Provinces. 

The Hon’blc Sir William Muir, K. C. S. L, Lieutenant; Governor, R. Simsou. Esq.. Secre- 
tary, C. Robertson, Junior Secy, (on leave,) P. Henvey. Under Secretary, Lieutenant Col. 
C. J. Hodgson, It. E, Chief Engineer, and Secretary P. W. Department, Lieutenant W. 
S, Lillingston, Staff Corps, Private Secretary, and Aidc-dc-Caiiip, 

The Punjab. 

The Hon’ble Sir 1). P. McLeod, K. C. S. 1. and C. B., Tddutenaiit Governor, T. H. Thorn- 
ton, Secretary to Govorniuent of the Punjab, Major S. Black, Military Soeretay, Colonel R. 
Maclagan, Secretary P. W. Department, U. K. Egerton, Officiating Financial Cuminiesioner, 
Major C. McW. Mercer, R. A., Private Secretary, and Aide-dc-Camp. 

Oiulh. 

R. H. Davies, Chief Cornmissioncr, Col. L. Barrow, C. B., Financial ConmiiHsioner, Sir Geo. 
E. W. Coupor, Bart, .ludicial ConimiHsioner, Major 0. K. MacAndrew, Secretary, A. H. Har- 
rington, B. A., Junior Secretary, Liouteuaut Colonel C. W. Hutchinson, R. E., Socr-ctary in 
PuWic Works Depurtinont, Cajrtaiu A. M. Lang, Assistant Secretary. 

Central Ptmri/iwes. 

George Campbell, Chief Cnmmis.sioncr (on leave,) J. H. Morris, Judicial Connuiesioncr, 
Officlatirrg Chief CoimuiHsiouer, M.ajor 11. Macken/.ie, Officiating Judicial Commissioner, 
C. Grant, Officiating Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Colonel W. Maxwell, R. A. Chief 
Engineot and Secretary, P. W. D. 

British Burmah. 

Colonel Fytchc, Chief Commis.sionov, Major II. N. Davies, Secretary, Lieutenant R. N, 
Spearman, Assistant Secretary, Colonel Fra.scr, C. B., Chief Engineer. 

Berar. 

A. C. Lyall, Commi8.slonor of West Berar, (on leave.) 

Colonel Stubbs, ditto East „ 

Mysore and Goorg. 

L, B. Bowring, C. S., Commissioner, Captain J, A, Campbell, Secretary, 

Political Uesldents and Agents. 

Uijderabad.—C. B. Saunders, C. B., Resident. 

Central 7«dia.-- Lieutenant Goloncl Meade, C. S I. 

Reypeofaw a.— Lieutenant Colonel Kealinge, CfS. I., V. C. 

Rcpal.— -Colonel R. C. Lawrence, C. B., Resident. 

Travancon- and Coc/tin.-— Mr. U. Newill, Resident. 

Rorodrt.— Colonel J., T. Barr, Resident. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. W. Anderson. 

Kholapore and S. Mahrutta —Lieutenant Colonel G. S. A. Andeoon. 

AwicA.— Major A, Y. Short. 

MaAee A'anm.— Major J. Black. 

^ PaALtnpocr.- Lieutenant-Colonel E. P. Arthur. 

" Rejca Kanla . — Captain L. C. Barton. 

Sateunt irar«e.— Major F. Schneider. 

(?wadar,— Captain E. C. Ross. 

Pemian Lieutenant-Colonel L. Pelly. 

Zanzibar.— ii. A. Churchill, C. B. 
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